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INTRODUCTION 

THE  editor  of  writings  by  anj'  autiior  not 
long  deceased  is  censured  sooner  or  later 
for  liis  errors  of  omission  or  commis- 
sion. I  have  decided  to  err  on  tlie  side  of  com- 
mission and  to  include  in  the  uniform  edition  of 
^^'ilde's  works  everything  that  could  be  identified 
as  genuine.  Wilde's  literary  reputation  has  sur- 
vived so  much  that  I  think  it  proof  against  any 
exhumation  of  articles  which  he  or  his  admirers 
would  have  preferred  to  forget.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  believe  this  volume  will  prove  of  unusual 
interest;  some  of  the  reviews  are  curiously  pro- 
phetic; some  are,  of  course,  biassed  by  prejudice 
hostile  or  friendly;  others  are  conceived  in  the 
author's  wittiest  and  happiest  vein  ;  only  a  few 
are  colourless.  And  if,  according  to  Lord  Beacons- 
field,  the  verdict  of  a  continental  nation  may  be 
regarded  as  tliat  of  posterity,  Wilde  is  a  much 
greater  force  in  our  literature  than  even  friendly 
contemporaries  ever  supposed  he  would  become. 

It  should  be  remembered,  howe\er,  that  at  the 
time  when  most  of  these  re\ievvs  were  written 
Wilde  had  published  scarcely  any  of  the  works  by 
which  his  name   has    become   famous   in   Europe, 
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thouffh  the  protagonist  of  tlie  esthetic  movement  was 
a  wt^l-ktiowii  figure  in  Taris  and  London.  Later 
lie  was  recognised— it  would  be  truer  to  say  he  was 
ignored— as  a  young  man  wlio  liad  never  fulfilled 
the  high  promise  of  a  distinguished  university  career 
althoiigh  his  volume  of  Poems  had  reached  its  fifth 
edition,  an  unusual  event  in  those  days.  He  had 
alienated  a  great  many  of  his  Oxford  contem- 
poraries l)y  his  extravagant  manner  of  dress  and 
his  methods  of  courting  luiblicity.  The  great  men 
of  the  previous  generation,  Wilde's  intellectual  peers, 
with  whom  he  was  in  artistic  sympathy,  looked  on 
him  askance.  Uuskin  was  disappointed  with  his 
former  pupil,  and  Pater  did  not  hesitate  to  express 
disapprobation  to  private  friends ;  while  he  accepted 
incense  from  a  disciple,  he  distrusted  the  thurifer. 

From  a  large  private  correspondence  in  my  posses- 
sion I  gather  that  it  was,  oddly  enough,  in  political 
and  social  centres  that  Wilde's  amazing  powers  were 
rightly  appreciated  and  where  lie  was  welcomed 
as  the  most  brilliant  of  living  talkers.  Before  he 
had  published  anything  except  his  Poems,  the 
literary  dovecots  regarded  him  with  dislike,  and 
when  he  began  to  publish  essays  and  fairy  stories, 
the  attitude  was  not  changed;  it  was  merely  em- 
phasised in  the  public  press.  His  first  dramatic 
success  at  tlie  St.  James's  Theatre  gave  Wilde, 
of  course,  a  different  position,  and  the  dislike 
became  qualified  with  envy.  Some  of  the  younger 
men  indeed  were  dazzled,  but  with  few  exceptions 
their  appreciation  was  expressed  in  an  unfortunate 
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manner.  It  is  a  consolation  or  a  misfortune  that 
the  wrong  kind  of  people  are  too  often  coiiect  in 
their  prognostications  of  the  future ;  the  far-seeing 
are  also  the  foolish. 

From  these  reviews  which  illustrate  the  middle 
period  of  Wilde's  meteoric  career,  hetwecn  the 
ajsthetic  period  and  the  production  of  LmJij 
IVinderrnere's  Fan,  we  learn  his  opinion  of  the 
contemporaiics  who  thouglit  little  enough  of  him. 
That  lie  revised  many  of  these  opinions,  notably 
those  that  are  harsh,  I  need  scarcely  say  ;  and  after 
his  release  from  prison  he  lost  nuich  of  his  admira- 
tion for  certain  writers.  I  would  draw  special 
attention  to  those  reviews  of  Mr  Swinburne,  Mr. 
Wilfrid  Blunt,  Mr.  Alfred  x\ustin,  the  Hon.  John 
Collier,  Mr.  Grander  Matthews  and  Sir  Edwin 
Arnold,  Rossetli,  Pater,  Henley  and  Moriis ;  they 
have  more  permanent  value  than  the  others,  and 
are  in  accord  with  the  wiser  critical  judgments  of 
to-day. 

For  leave  to  republish  the  articles  from  the  Pall 
Mull  Gazette  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  ^Villiam  \Valdorf 
As,  or,  the  owner  of  the  copyrights,  by  arrangement 
«ith  whom  they  are  here  reprinted.  I  have  to 
thank  most  cordially  Messrs.  Casscll  and  ('onip.inv 
lor  permitting  me  to  reproduce  the  editorial  articles 
and  reviews  contributed  by  Wilde  to  the  U^oman's 
World;  the  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Nation  for 
leave  to  include  tlie  two  articles  from  the  Speaker ; 
and  the  editor  of  the  Sntnrdai)  Review  for  a  similar 
courtesy.     For  identifying  many  of  the  anonymous 
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articles  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Arthur  Humphreys, 
not  the  leiist  of  his  kindnesses  in  assisting  the  pub- 
lication of  tiiis  edition ;  for  the  trouble  of  editing, 
arrangement,  and  collecting  of  material  I  am  under 
obligations  to  Mr.  Stuart  Mason  for  which  this 
acknowledgment  is  totally  inadequate. 

KOBEUT  HOSS 


KhFtXlM  Cl.L'B, 

iiaj)  Wh,  1908 
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DINNERS  AND  DISHES 

(PaU  UaU  Oanue,  Much  7, 1884.) 

A  MAN  can  live  for  three  days  without  bread,  but 
no  man  can  live  fiir  one  day  without  poetry 
-  was  an  aphorism  of  Baudelaire.  You  can  live 
without  pictures  and  music  but  you  cannot  live 
without  eating,  says  the  author  of  Dinners  and  Dishes  ■ 
and  this  latter  view  is,  no  doubl,  the  more  popular 
Who  indeed,  in  these  degenerate  days  would 
hesitate  between  an  ode  and  an  omelette,  a  sonnet 
and  a  salmis?  Yet  the  position  is  not  entirely 
Philistine;  cookery  is  an  art ;  are  not  its  principles 
the  subject  of  South  Kensington  lectures,  and  does 
not  the  Royal  Academy  give  a  banquet  once  a 
year?  Besides,  as  the  coming  democracy  will,  no 
doubt,  insst  on  feeding  us  all  on  penny  dinners,  it 
IS  well  thit  the  laws  of  cookery  should  be  explained : 
tor  were  the  n:itional  meal  burned,  or  badly  seasoned, 
or  served  up  with  the  wrong  sauce  a  dreadful 
revolution  might  follow. 

Under  these  circumstances  we  strongly  recom- 
mend Dinners  and  Dishes  to  every  one :  it  is  brief  and 
concise  and  makes  no  attempt  at  eloquence,  which 
IS  extremely  fortunate.  For  even  on  ortolans  who 
could  endure  oratory  ?  It  also  has  the  advantage  of 
not  being  lUustrated.  The  subject  of  a  work  of  art 
has,  of  course,  nothing  to  do  with  its  beauty,  but 
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still  there  is  always  something  depressing  about  the 
coloured  litliogruph  of  a  leg  of  mutton. 

As  regards  the  author's  particular  views,  we 
entirely  agree  with  him  on  the  important  question 
of  macaroni.  '  Never,'  he  says,  '  ask  me  to  back  a 
bill  for  a  man  who  has  given  me  a  macaroni  pud- 
ding.' Macaroni  is  essentially  a  savoury  dish  and 
may  be  served  with  cheese  or  tomatoes  but  nevei 
with  sugar  and  milk.  There  is  also  a  useful  descrip- 
tion of  how  to  cook  risotto — a  delightful  dish  too 
rarely  seei:  in  England ;  an  excellent  chapter  on  the 
ditferjnt  kinds  of  salads,  which  should  be  carefully 
studied  by  those  many  hostesses  whose  imagina- 
tions never  pass  beyond  lettuce  and  bctroot ;  imd 
actually  a  recipe  for  making  Brussels  sprouts  eatable. 
The  last  is,  of  course,  a  masterpiece. 

The  real  difficulty  that  we  all  have  to  face  in  life 
is  not  so  mucli  the  science  of  cookery  as  the  stupidity 
of  cooks.  And  in  this  little  h.indbook  to  practical 
Epicureanism  the  tyrant  of  the  English  kitchen  is 
shown  in  her  proper  light.  Her  entire  ignorance  of 
herbs,  her  passion  for  extracts  and  essences,  her 
total  inability  to  make  a  soup  which  is  anything 
more  than  a  combination  of  pepper  and  gravy,  her 
inveterate  habit  of  sending  up  bread  poultices  with 
pheasants, — all  these  sins  and  many  others  are  ruth- 
lessly unmasked  by  the  author.  Ruthlessly  and 
rightly.  For  the  British  cook  is  a  foolish  woman 
who  should  be  turned  for  her  iniquities  into  a  pillar 
of  salt  which  she  never  knows  how  to  use. 

But  our  author  is  not  local  merely.  He  has  been 
in  many  lands ;  he  has  eaten  back-hendl  at  Vienna 
and  kulibatsch  at  St.  Petersburg;  he  has  had  the 
courage  to  face  the  buffalo  veal  of  Roumania  and  to 
dine  with  a  German  family  at  one  o'clock ;  he  has 
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serious  views  on  tlie  riglit  nietliod  of  cookinc  those 
tmnous  wlnte  truffles  of  Turin  of  whicl.  Alfx„„d  e 
Dumas  was  so  loud  ;  and.n.  the  face  of  the  Oriental 

curry  ot  Uengal.  In  fact  he  seems  to  have  lia.l 
experience  of  almost  every  ki,.d  of  meal  except    he 

stud^  at  once ;  there  is  a  jfreat  field  for  the  nhilo- 
.opluc  epicure  in  the  United  States.  Loston  be 
may  be  dismissed  at  once  as  delusions,  but  °oft  shell 
crabs,  terrapm  canvas-l,ack  ducks,  blue  fi  I  a  d  h. 
pomp„„o  of  Vew  Orleans  are  all  wonderlW  d d" 
cac.es,  particarlv  when  one   jrets  them   at   De - 

s~v  h.  thf  StV'^  *""  mosl^em«rkld.Ie  Its  of 
scenerj  in  the  states  are  undoubtedly  D.lmoiiico's 
and  the  Vosemit^  Valley;  and  the  former  Xe  as 
donemore  to  promotes  good  feeling  between Encland 

add  a  nl?P,V  ^  Wanderer '  will  go  there  soon  and 
bookwm?  •*°i*'T'^f  ""'^^"'''"•''nd  that  his 
rlL        '""^  '"  E"g''""J  the  influence  it  deserves 

hundred  and  sixty-hve  ways  of  cooking  an  egg,  yet  the 

three ii'ethoH"^.'"  "'f-  P''^^*'"^  '"°"'^"*'  ^Eon  y 
three  methods  of  sending  up  either  one  or  the  other 

Dhn«:  and  DUhe,.     By  •  Wanderer.'     (Si™pki„  .nd  Marshall.) 

A  MODERN  EPIC 

(PaU  Mall  Qatette,  March  13,  1B8S.) 

IN  an  age  of  hurry  like  ours  the  appearance  of  an 
-l)ic  poem  more  than  five  thousand  lines  in 
length  cannot  but  be  regarded  as  remarkable 
Whether  such  a  form  of  art  is  the  one  most  suited 
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to  oar  centunr  is  a  question.  Edgar  Allan  Poe 
insisted  tliut  lio  poem  should  take  more  than  an 
hour  to  read,  tlie  essence  of  a  work  of  art  being  its 
unitv  of  impressiDH  and  of  eifect  Still,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  accept  absolutely  a  canon  of  art  which 
would  place  the  Divine  Comedy  on  the  shelf  and 
deprive  us  of  the  litithwell  of  Mr.  Swinburne.  A 
work  of  art  is  to  be  estimated  bv  its  beauty  not  by 
its  size,  iiiid  in  Mr.  Wills's  Mekhior  there  is  beauty 
of  a  rich  and  lofty  character. 

Remembering  the  various  arts  which  have  yielded 
up  their  secrets  to  Mr.  Wills,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  in  his  poems,  here  the  picturesque  vision  of  the 

f>ainter,  here  the  psychology  of  the  novelist,  and 
lere  tlie  playwrijjht's  sense  of  dramatic  situation. 
Yet  tlicse  things,  which  are  the  elements  of  his 
work  of  art  though  we  arbitrarily  separate  them  in 
criticism,  are  in  '.he  work  itself  blended  and  made 
one  by  the  true  imaginative  and  informing  power. 
For  Mehhiiir  is  not  a  liece  of  poetic  writing  merely; 
it  is  that  very  rare  thing,  a  poem. 

It  is  dedicated  to  Mr.  Robert  Browning,  not  in- 
appropriately, as  it  deals  with  that  problem  of  the 
possible  expression  of  life  through  music,  the  value 
of  which  as  a  motive  in  poetry  Mr.  Browning  was 
the  first  to  see.  The  story  is  this.  In  one  of  the 
little  Gothic  towns  of  Northern  Germany  lives 
.Melchior,  a  dreamer  and  a  musician.  One  night  he 
rescues  by  chance  a  girl  from  drowning  and  lodges 
her  in  a  convent  of  holy  women.  He  grows  to  love 
her  and  to  see  in  her  the  incarnation  of  that  St. 
Cecily  whom,  with  mystic  and  almost  mediaeval 
passion,  he  had  before  adored.  But  a  priest  separates 
them,  and  Melchior  goes  mad.  An  old  doctor,  who 
makes  a  study  of  insanity,  determines  to  try  and 
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cure  him.  and  induces  the  cirl  to  appear  to  him.  dis- 
gmsed  a.s  St.  Cecily  herseVf.  while  /,e  sits  broodinif 
at  tl'e  organ.  J  hinking  her  at  first  to  be  indeed  the 
Samt  he  had  worshipped,  Alelchior  falls  in  tcstasy  at 
her  eet,  but  soon  discovering  the  trick  kills  her  in  a 
sudden  paroxysm  of  n.  ulness.  The  horror  of  the 
act  restores  his  reas.-., ;  but.  with  the  return  of 
sanity,  the  dreams  anU  visions  of  the  artist  s  nature 
begin  to  vanish :  the  musician  sees  the  world  not 
thro.iKh  a  fjlass  but  face  to  face,  and  he  dies  just  as 
the  world  is  awakeninp  to  his  music 
frlJ^l^^fTi"^"  ot' Melchior,  who  inherits  his  music 
from  his  father,  «nd  from  his  mother  his  mysticism 

iwrwrn^  ^1.  '^""•'"'l''"K  «"  ^  psychological  study! 
Mr.  Wills  has  made  a  most  artistic  use  of  that 
scientihc  law  of  heredity  which  has  already  stroncly 
influence  the  literature  of  this  century,  and  to  which 
we  owe  Dr.  Holmes's  fantastic  EL^ie  t'cnver,  Darnel 
£tero^rf«-that  dullest  of  masterpieces- and  the 
dreadful  RoiiRon-Macquart  famil>  with  whose  mis- 
aeeds  M.  Zola  is  never  weary  of  troiihlinL'  us. 

Blanca.  the  girl,  is  a  somewhat  slight  sketch,  but 
then,  like  Ophelia,  she  is  merely  the  occasion  of  a 
tragedy  and  not  its  heroine.  The  rest  of  the  char- 
acters are  most  powerfiiilv  drawn  and  create  them- 
selves simply  and   swiftly  before  us  as  the  storv 

Cnfh  •  f  •"'^^''"^  °^  ^^^  P^'^tised  dramatist 
being  here  of  great  value. 

As  regards  the  style,  we  notice  some  accidental 

assonances  of  rhyme  which  in  an  unrhvmed  poem 

are  never  pleasing;  and  the  unfinished  short  line  of 

five  or  SIX  syllables^  however  legitimate  on  the  stage 

flhere  the   actor  himself  can   make  the   requisite 

musical    pause,  is  not  a   beauty  in   a   blank  verse 

poem,   and    is    employed    by   Mr.   Wills   far    too 
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frequently.    Still,  taken  as  •  whole,  tlie  «tyle  hu 
the  distinction  of  noble  tnelodv. 

There  Brc  many  passugesi  wliich,  did  space  permit 
us,  we  would  like  to  quote,  but  we  must  content 
ourselves  with  saying;  tliut  in  Mekhior  we  find  not 
merely  pretty  gems  of  rich  imagery  and  delicate 
fun<  ',  but  a  tine  imaginative  tret  tment  of  many  of 
thi  'ost  important  modern  problems,  notably  of 
the  relation  of  life  to  art.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  herald 
a  poem  which  combines  so  many  elements  of 
strength  and  beauty. 

Melchior.  By  W.  O.  Willi,  niithor  of  CharUt  I.,  Olina,  tic.,  and 
writer  of  Ctauiiaik    (Mtemillu  ind  Co.) 


SHAKESPEARE  ON  SCENERY 

(Dnimatie  Hevitv,  March  14,  IBM.) 

I  HAVE  often  heard  people  wonder  what 
Sliakespeare  would  say,  could  he  see  Mr. 
Irving's  production  of  his  Much  Ado  About 
Nothitig,  or  >Ir.  Wilsoa  Barrett's  setting  of  his 
Hamlet.  Would  he  take  pleasure  in  the  glory  of 
the  scenery  and  tlm  niurvel  of  the  colour  ?  Would 
he  be  <iterested  in  tiie  Cathedral  of  Messina,  and 
the  battlements  of  Klsinore  ?  Or  would  he  be  in- 
difTercnt,  and  say  the  play,  and  the  play  only,  is  tiie 
thing  ? 

Speculations  like  these  are  always  pleasurable, 
and  in  the  present  c.ise  happen  to  be  profitable  also. 
For  it  is  not  dilKcult  to  see  what  Shakespeare's  atti- 
tude would  be ;  not  difficult,  that  is  to  say,  if  one 
reads  Shakespeare  himself,  instead  of  readinj.  merely 
what  is  written  about  him. 
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S,.e«king Jo.-  instance,  directly,  ai  the  nianairer  of 

»  a„e  ,n  which  he  has  to  produce  the  parent  „V. 
big  historical  play,  and  of  t'he  want  of  scener>  which 
obliges  h.m  to  cut  out  m.my  of  its  n.ost  nictJrlque 
mndcnts.  Hp„  ogiscs  for  the  scm.ly  nun-lSSs 
who  had  to  p  ay  the  soldiers,  a.ul  for  the  shabb  nels 
of  the  properties  and.  finally,  expresses  his  regret  at 
being  unatle  to  bring  on  reii  horses.  * 

In  the  Mtdmmmer  Nifrht\s  Dream,  again,  he  jrives 
s  a  most  amusing  picture  of  the    traits  to  wCl 

[«fin„  I  '11  '*''""8  *''"*  ''*  '•■'  '•or.st'.ntly  pro- 

FhIZm*''""!*  ""^  J'""  ^r'^'"'  limitations  of  tlu: 
the^Sion"  "'"S*'-"'?  Jacfof  suitable  scenery,  and 
the  fash  on  of  men  playing  women's  parts.  j„st  as 
he  pn  .s  against  other  difficulties  witli  which 
.nana,  r  of  tEeutres  have  still  to  contend,  such  a 
actors  vv  .do  not  understand  their  words  actors 
who  miss  Seir  cues;  actors  who  overact  their  par 
;ot°h^ln'"°"'^=  »'=torswhogag;  actors  wKv 
I    j^      '■y*  ""'*  amateur  actors.  ^^ 

„„f  u  '.'T^*^*^'/,  »^^"'  'Iramatist.  as  he  was.  could 
not  but  have  felt  very  much  hampered  at  be  m 
obliged  continually  to  interrupt  the  progress  of  u 
play  m  order  to  send  on  some  one  to  expfa  n  to  the 
audience  that  the  scene  was  to  be  changed  t"  a  par- 
ticnlar  place  on  the  entrance  of  a  particular  charac^^^er 
and  after  his  exit  to  somewhere  else  ;  that  the  stale 
was  to  represent  the  deck  of  a  ship  in  a  storm  ?r 
he  .nterior  of  a  Greek  temple,  or  the  stree"  of  I 
certain  town,  to  „||  of  which  inartistic  devicet 
Shakespeare  .s  reduced,  and  for  which  he  always 
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amply  apologises.      Besides  this  clumsy  method. 
Shakespeare  had  two  other  substitutes  for  scenery 
—the  haniting  out  of  a  placard,  and  his  descriptions. 
The  first  of  these  could  hardly  have  satisfied  his 
passion   for   picturesqucness   and    his    feeling   for 
beauty,  and  certainly  did  not  satisfy  the  dramatic 
critic  of  his  day.     But  as  regards  the  descnption,  to 
those  of  us  who  look  on  Shakespeare  not  merely  as 
a  playwright  but  as  a  poet,  and  who  enjoy  reading 
him   at  home  just   as    much  as  we   enjoy  seeing 
him   acted,   it    may   be  a    matter   of    congratula- 
tion that  he  had  not  at  his  command  such  skilled 
machinists  as  are  in  use  now  at  the  Princess  s  and 
at  the  Lyceum.     For  had  Cleopatra's  barge,  for  in- 
stance, been  a  structure  of  canvas  and  Dutch  metal, 
it  would  probably  have  been  painted  over  or  broken 
up  after  the  withdrawal  of  the  piece,  and,  even  had 
it  survived  to  our  own  day,  would,  I  am  afraid,  have 
become  extremely  shabby  by  this  time.     Whereas 
liow  the  beaten  gold  of  its  poop  is  still  bright,  and 
the  purple  of  its  sails  still  beautiful ;  its  silver  oars 
are  not  tired  of  keeping  time  to  the  music  of  the 
flutes   they  follow,  nor   the    Nereid's   flower-soft 
hands  of  touching  its  silken  tackle ;  the  mermaid 
still  lies  at  its  helm,  and  still  on  its  deck  stand  the 
boys  with  their  coloured  fans.     Yet  lovely  as  all 
Shakespeare's  descriptive  passages  are,  a  description 
is  in  its  essence  undramatic.     Theatrical  audiences 
are  far  more  impressed  by  what  they  look  at  tlian 
by  what  they  listen  to ;  and  the  modern  dramatist, 
in  having  the  surroundings  of  his  play  visibly  pre- 
sented to  the  audience  when  the  curtain  rises,  enjoys 
an  advantage  for  which  Shakespeare  often  expresses 
his  desire.     It  is  true  that  Shakespeare's  descriptions 
are  not  what  descriptions  are  in  modern  plays— 
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accounts  of  what  the  audience  can  observe  for  them- 
selves ;  the^  are  the  imaginative  method  by  which 
he  creates  m  the  mind  of  the  spectators  the  image 
of  that  which  he  desires  them  to  see.  Still,  the  quality 
ot  the  drama  is  action.  It  is  always  dangerous  to 
pause  for  picturesqueness.  And  the  introduction  of 
self-explanatory  scenery  enables  the  modern  method 
to  be  lar  more  direct,  while  the  loveliness  of  form 
and  colour  which  it  gives  us,  seems  to  me  often  to 
create  an  artistic  temperament  in  the  audience,  and 
to  produce  that  joy  in  beauty  for  beauty's  sake, 
without  which  the  great  masterpieces  of  art  can 
never  be  understood,  to  which,  and  to  which  only 
are  they  ever  revealed.  ' 

To  talk  of  the  passion  of  a  play  being  hidden  by 
the  pamt,  and  of  sentiment  being  killed  by  scenery 
IS  mere  emptiness  and  folly  of  words.  A  noble 
play,  nobly  mounted,  gives  us  double  artistic  plea- 
sure. The  eye  as  well  as  the  ear  is  gratified,  and 
the  whole  nature  is  made  exquisitely  receptive  of 
the  influence  of  imaginative  work.  And  as  regards 
a  bad  play,  have  we  not  all  seen  large  audiences 
lured  by  the  loveliness  of  scenic  effect  into  listening 
to  rhetoric  posing  as  poetry,  and  to  vulgarity  doinS 
duty  for  realism  ?  Whether  this  be  good  or  evil  for 
the  public  I  will  not  here  discuss,  but  it  is  evident 
that  the  playwright,  at  any  rate,  never  suffers. 

Indeed,  the  artist  who  really  has  suffered  through 
the  modern  mounting  of  plays  is  not  the  dramatist 
at  all,  but  the  scene-painter  proper.  He  is  r.ipidly 
being  displaced  by  the  stage-carpenter.  Now  and 
then  at  Uniry  Lane,  I  have  aeen  beautiful  old  front 
cloths  let  down,  as  perfect  as  pictures  some  of  them, 
and  pure  painter's  work,  and  there  are  many  which 
we  all  lemember  at  other  theatres,  in  front  of  which 
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some  dialogue  was  reduced  to  graceful  dumb-show 
through  the  hammer  and  tin-tacks  behind.  But  as 
a  rule  the  stage  is  overcrowded  with  enormous  pro- 
perties, which  are  not  merely  far  more  expensive  and 
cumbersome  than  scene-paintings,  but  far  less  beau- 
tiful, and  far  less  true.  Properties  kill  perspective. 
A  painted  door  is  more  like  a  real  door  than  a  real 
door  is  itself,  for  the  proper  conditions  of  light  and 
shade  can  be  given  to  it ;  and  the  excessive  use  of 
built  up  structures  always  makes  the  stage  too 
glaring,  for  as  they  have  to  be  lit  from  behind,  as 
well  as  from  the  front,  the  gas-jets  become  the 
absolute  light  of  the  scene  instead  of  the  means 
merely  by  which  we  perceive  the  conditions  of  light 
and  shadow  which  the  painter  has  desired  to  show 
us. 

So,  instead  of  bemoaning  the  position  of  the  play- 
wriglit,  it  were  better  for  the  critics  to  exert  what- 
ever influence  they  may  possess  towards  restoring 
the  scene-painter  to  his  proper  position  as  an  artist, 
and  not  allowing  him  to  be  built  over  by  the  pro- 
perty man,  or  hammered  to  death  by  the  carpenter. 
I  have  never  seen  any  reason  myself  why  such 
artists  as  Mr.  Beverley,  Mr.  Walter  Hann,  and  Mr. 
Telbin  should  not  be  entitled  to  become  Academi- 
cians. They  have  certainly  as  good  a  claim  as  have 
many  of  those  R.A.'s  whose  total  inability  to  paint 
we  can  see  every  May  for  a  shilling. 

And  lastly,  let  those  critics  who  hold  up  for  our 
admiration  the  simplicity  of  the  Elizabethan  Stage, 
remember  that  they  are  lauding  a  condition  of  things 
against  which  Shakespeare  himself,  in  the  spirit  of  a 
true  artist,  always  strongly  protested. 
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(PaU  Mall  Gazelle,  Murcli  27,  188S.) 

THIS  spring  the  little  singers  are  out 
before  the  little  sparrows  and  have  already 
begun  chirruping.  Here  are  four  volumes 
already,  and  who  knows  iiow  many  more  will  be 
given  to  us  before  the  laburnums  blossom  »  The 
best-bound  volume  n,L.st,  of  course,  have  precedence. 
It  IS  called  Echoes  of  Memory,  by  Atherton  Fur- 
long, and  IS  cased  in  creamy  vellum  and  tied  with 
ribbons  of  yellow  silk.  Mr.  Furl„ng's  charm  is  tiie 
unsullied  sweetness  of  his  simplicity.  Indeed  we 
can  strongly  recommend  to  the  School-Board'  the 
Lines  on  the  Old  Town  Pump  as  eminently  suitable 
tor  recitation  by  children.  Such  a  verse,  for  in- 
stance, as : 

I  hear  the  little  children  say 

(For  the  tale  will  never  (lie) 
How  the  old  pninp  (lowed  both  night  and  day 
When  the  brooks  and  the  wells  ran  dry, 

has  all  the  ring  of  Macaulay  in  it,  and  is  a  form  of 
poetry  winch  cannot  possibly  harm  anybod-  even  if 
translated  into  French.  Any  inaccurate  it"  ;  of  the 
laws  of  nature  which  tiie  chiir'.ien  might  get  from  the 
passage  in  question  could  easily  be  corrected  after- 
wards by  a  lecture  on  Hydrostatics.  The  poem,  how- 
ever, which  gives  us  most  pleasure  is  the  one  called 
Ihe  Dear  Old  Knocker  on  the  Door.  It  is  appro- 
priately illustrated  by  Mr.  Tristram  Ellis.  ^\'e  quote 
the  concluding  verses  of  the  first  and  last  stanzas  : 

Blithe  voices  then  so  dear 
Send  up  their  shouts  once  more. 

Then  sounds  again  on  mem'ry's  ear 
The  dear  old  knocker  on  the  door. 
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When  mem'ry  turns  the  key 
Where  time  has  placed  my  score, 
Encased  'mid  treasured  thoughts  must  be 
The  dear  old  knocker  on  the  door. 

The  cynic  may  mock  at  the  subject  of  these  verses, 
but  we  do  not.  Why  not  an  ode  on  a  knocker? 
Does  not  Victor  Hugo's  tragedy  of  L:icrece  Borgia 
turn  on  the  defaceirient  of  a  doorplate  ?  Mr.  Fur- 
lonjj  must  not  be  discouraged.  Perhaps  he  will 
write  poetry  some  day.  If  he  does  we  would  ear- 
nestly appeal  to  liim  to  give  up  calling  a  cock  '  proud 
chanticleer.'     Few  synonyms  are  so  depressing. 

Having  been  lured  by  the  Circe  of  a  white  vellum 
binding  into  the  region  of  the  pump  and  doormat, 
we  turn  to  a  modest  little  volume  by  Mr.  Bowlinsj  of 
St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  entitled  Sagittulce. 
And  they  are  indeed  delicate  little  arrows,  for  they 
are  winged  with  the  lightness  of  the  lyric  and  barbed 
daintily  with  satire.  jEsthem  and  Athletes  is  a  sweet 
idyll,  and  nothing  can  be  more  pathetic  than  the 
Tragedy  of  the  XIX.  Century,  which  tells  of  a 
luckless  examiner  condemned  in  his  public  capar-ity 
to  pluck  for  lier  Little-go  the  girl  graduate  whom 
he  privately  adores.  Girton  seems  to  be  having  an 
important  influence  on  the  Cambridge  school  of 
poetry.  We  are  not  surprised.  The  Graces  are 
the  Graces  always,  even  when  they  wear  spectacles. 

Then  comes  Tuberose  and  Meadoiv.irceei,  by  Mr. 
Mark  Andrd  Raffalovich.  This  is  really  a  remark- 
able little  volume,  and  contains  many  strange  and 
beautiful  poems.  To  say  of  these  poeniS  that  they 
are  unhealthy  and  bring  vnth  them  the  heavy  odours 
of  the  hothouse  is  to  point  c  ut  neither  their  defect 
nor  their  merit,  but  their  quality  merely.  And 
though  Mr.  Raffalovich  is  not  a  wonderful  poet, 
12 
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still  he  is  a  subtle  artist  in  poetry.  Indeed,  in  his 
way  he  ,s  a  boyish  master  of  curious  music  and  of 
fantastic  rhyme,  and  can  strike  on  the  lute  of 
anguage  so  many  lovely  chords  that  it  seems  a 
pty  he  does  not  know  how  to  pronounce  the  title 
of  his  book  and  the  theme  of  his  songs.  For  he 
insists  on  making  •  tuberose  '  a  trisyllable  always,  as 
t  It  were  a  potato  blossom  and  not  a  flower  shaped 
like  a  tiny  trumpet  of  ivory.     However,  for  the  sake 

Finally  we  come  to  Sturm  und  Drang,  the  work 

h!r^''"""^''"°"'  ^^"-     Opening  the  volume  at 
hazard  we  come  across  these  graceful  lines : 

How  sweet  to  spend  in  this  blue  bay 
The  close  of  lift 's  disastrous  day, 
To  watch  the  morn  break  faintly  free 
Across  the  greyness  of  the  sea. 
What  time  Memnonian  musie  fills 
The  shadows  of  the  dewy  hills. 

Well,  here  is  the  touch  of  a  poet,  and  we  pluck  up 
heart;  and  read  on.  The  boot  is  a  curious  but  not 
inartistic  combination  of  tl.:  mental  attitude  of  Mr 
Matthew  Arnold  with  the  style  of  Lord  Tennyson.' 
Sometimes,  as  m  The  Sicilian  Hermit,  we  get  merely 
the  metre  of  Locksley  Hall  without  its  music,  merely 
Its  hne  madness  and  not  its  fine  magic.  Still,  else- 
where there  is  good  work,  and  Caliban  in  East 
London  has  a  great  deal  of  power  in  it,  though  we 

t  mitValTeL'^""^^  '  """^'"^ '  ^^^^  -  «  P°- 

On  the  whole,  to  those  who  watch  the  culture  of 

the  age,  the  most  interesting  thing  in  young  poets  is 
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not  so  much  what  they  invent  as  what  masters  they 
follow.  A  few  years  ago  it  was  all  Mr.  Swinburne. 
That  era  has  happily  passed  away.  The  mimicry  of 
passion  is  the  most'intolerable  of  all  poses.  Now,  it 
IS  all  Lord  Tennyson,  and  that  is  better.  For  a 
young  writer  can  gain  more  from  tlie  study  of  a 
literary  poet  than  from  the  study  of  a  lyrisc.  He 
may  become  the  pupil  of  the  one,  but  he  can  never 
be  anything  but  the  slave  of  the  other.  And  so  we 
are  glad  to  see  in  this  volume  direct  and  noble  praise 
of  him 

Who  plucked  in  English  meadows  flowers  fair 
As  any  that  in  unforgotten  stave 
Vitd  witli  the  orient  gold  of  Venus'  hair 
Or  fringed  the  murmur  of  the  Mgean  wave, 

which  are  the  fine  words  in  which  this  anonymous 
poet  pays  his  trib  ite  to  the  Laureate. 

m  Eclmrs  of  Memory.    By  Atherton  Furlong.    (Field  and  Tiier.) 

(2)  Sua'Miil(B.    By  E.  VV.  Bowling.     (Longmans,  G 

(3)  Tiihemst  and  Meadowsweet.     By   Mark  Andr 
(David  Bogue.) 

(4)  Sturm  uiid  Drang.     (Elliot  Stock.) 

In  reply  to  the  review  A  Bevi/  of  Poets  the  following  letter 
was  ]iubli»hcd  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  on  March  30,  1885, 
under  the  title  of 

THE  ROOT  ',!•'  THE  MATTER 
Sir,— I  am  sorry  not  to  be  alile  to  accept  the  graceful 
etymology  of  your  re\'owcr  who  calls  me  to  task  for  not 
knowing  how  to  pronoi,;ice  the  title  of  my  book  Tubero-V  and 
Meadowsweet.  I  insist,  he  fancifully  says', '  on  milking  "  tube- 
rose" a  trisyllable  always,  a.s  if  it  were  a  potato  blossom  and 
not  a  flower  shaped  like  a  tiny  trumpet  of  ivory.'  Alas ! 
tuberose  is  a  trisyllable  if  properly  derived  from  the  Latin 
tuberosus,  the  lunipy  flower,  having  nothing  to  do  with  roses 
or  with  trumpets  of  ivory  in  name  any  more  than  in  nature. 
14 
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PARNASSUS  VERSUS  PHILOLOGY 

^  am  reminded  by  a  g„at  living  poet  that  another  correctlv 

Or  u  tfio  moonlight  filli  the  open  «ky 
Mru^'Khi.j,  »i,i,  ,|„rkiie.>_a»  a  tul,.Toi.e 
reople.  noine  Indiau  dell  with  »cent.  »hich  lie 

Like  eloudi  above  the  flower  from  which  they  roee. 

adm.t  that  I  have  go.,d  nutlmrity  for  nmking  a  trisylluble  of 
tuberose.— I  am,  Sir,  your  obedieiit  servant,  ^ 

March  28.  ANDBi  Rah-alovicii. 

PARNASSUS  VERSUS  PHILOLOGY 

{Pall  UaU  Gaxettt,  April  1,  1885.) 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

Sir,-!  am  deeply  distressed  to  hear  tliat  tuberose 
IS  so  ca  ed  from  its  being  a  'lumpy  flower.'  It  is 
not  at  alllumpy,  and.  even  if  it  were,  .10  poet  should 
be  heartless  enough  to  say  so.  Henceforth,  there 
really  must  be  two  derivations  for  every  word,  one 
tor  the  poet  and  one  for  the  scientist.  And  in  tlie 
present  case  the  poet  will  dwell  on  the  tiny  trumpets 

\lZVX^°  '''"'*1.  *^^  ^''"*^  «°^«'  breaks,  and 
leave  to  the  man  of  science  horrid  allusions  to  its 
supposed  lumpiness  and  indiscreet  revelations  of  its 
private  life  below  ground.  In  fact,  'tuber'  as  a 
derivation  is  disgraceful.  On  the  roots  of  verbs 
Philology  n,ay  be  allowed  to  speak,  but  on  the  roots 
of  flowers  she  must  keep  silence.  We  cannot  allow 
hei  to  dig  up  Parnassus.  And,  as  regards  the  word 
bein- a  trisyllable,  I  am  remi.ided  by  a  great  living 
poet  that  another  correctly  wrote :  ^ 

And  the  jessa.iiine  faii.t,  and  the  sweet  tuberose. 
1  lie  sweetest  flower  for  scent  that  blows : 
And  all  rare  blossoms  from  everv  clime 
Grew  in  that  garden  iu  perfect  prime. 
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In  justice  to  Shelley,  whose  lines  I  quote,  your 
readers  will  admit  that  I  have  good  authority  for 
makinj;  a  dissyllable  of  tuberose. — 1  am.  Sir,  your 
obedient  servant.  The  Critic, 

Who  Had  to  Head  Foni  Volumes 
or  Modern  Poetrv. 
Hank  30. 


HAMLET  AT  THE  LYCEUM 

(Dramatic  ttmeir.  May  9, 1889.) 

IT  sometimes  happetis  that  at  a  premidre  in 
London  the  least  enjoyable  part  of  the  per- 
formance is  the  play.  I  have  seen  many 
audiences  more  interesting  than  the  actors,  and 
have  often  heard  better  dialogue  in  the  foyer  than 
I  have  on  the  stage.  At  the  Lyceum,  however, 
this  is  rarely  the  case,  and  when  the  play  is  a  play 
of  Shakespeare 's,  and  among  its  exponents  are  Mr. 
Irving  and  Miss  Ellen  Teriy,  we  turn  from  the  gods 
in  the  gallery  and  from  the  goddesses  in  the  stalls,  to 
enjoy  the  charm  of  the  production,  and  to  take 
delight  in  the  art.  The  lions  are  behind  the  foot- 
lights and  not  in  front  of  them  when  we  have  a 
noble  tragedy  nobly  acted.  And  1  have  rarely  wit- 
nessed such  enthusiasm  as  that  which  greeted  on 
last  Saturday  night  the  two  artists  I  have  mentioned, 
I  would  like,  in  fact,  to  use  the  word  ovation,  but 
a  pedantic  professor  has  recently  informed  us,  with 
the  Hataviiui  buoyancy  of  misapplied  learning,  that 
this  expression  is  not  to  be  employed  except  wlien 
a  sheep  has  been  sacrificecl.  At  the  Lyceum  last 
week  I  need  hardly  say  nothing  so  dreadful  occurred. 
The  only  inartistic  incident  of  the  evening  was  the 
hurlinjTof  a  bouquet  from  a  box  at  Mr.  Irving  while 
he  was  engaged  in  pourtraying  the  agony  of  Hamlet's 
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death  and  the  pathos  of  his  parting  with  Horatio. 

llie  Dramatic  College  might  talte  up  the  education 
of  spectators  as  well  as  that  of  players,  and  teach 
people  that  there  is  a  proper  moment  for  the  throw- 
ing ot  flowers  as  well  as  a  proper  method. 

As  regards  Mr  Irving's  own  performance,  it  has 
been  already  so  elaborately  criticised  and  described 
from  his  business  with  the  supposed  pictures  in  the 
closet  scene  down   to   his   use   of    -peacock'    for 

P".jdock,    that  httle  remains  to  be  said ;  nor.  in- 
deed   does  a  Lyceum  audience  require  the  inter- 
position of  the  dramatic  critic  in  order  to  understand 
or  to  appreciate  the  Hamlet  of  this  great  actor.     I 
call  hiii.  a  great  actor  because  he  brings  to  the  inter 
pretation  of  a  work  of  art  the  two  qualities  which 
we  in  this  century  so  much  desire,  the  qualities  of 
personality  and  of  perfection.     A  few  years  ago°t 
seemed  to  many  and  perhaps  rightlv,  that  the  per- 
sonality overshadowed  the  art.     No  such  critidsm 
would  be  fair  now.     The  somewhat  harsh  angularity 
of  movement  and  faulty  pronunciation  have  been 
replaced   by  exquisite  grace  of  gesture  and   clear 
precision  of  word,  where  such  precision  is  necessary, 
tor  delightful  as  good  elocution  is,  few  things  are 
so  depressing  as  to  hear  a  passionate  passage  recited 
instead  of  being  acted.     The  quality  of  a  fine  per 
forniance  is  its  life  more  than  its  learning,  and  every 
word  in  a  play  has  a  musical  as  well  as  an  intellectual 

emotln  «r">  J""  """^^  expressive  of  a  certain 
emotion.  So  it  does  not  seem  to  me  that  in  all 
parts  of  a  play  perfect  pronunciation  is  necessarily 
dramatic.  When  the  words  are  '  wild  and  whirlin/' 
the  expression  of  them  must  be  wild  and  whirling 
aho.  Mr.  Irving,  I  think,  man.-iges  his  voire  with 
singular  ait ;  it  was  impossible  to  discern  a  false  note 
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or  wrong  intonation  in  his  dialogue  or  his  soliloquies, 
and  liis  strong  liriirntitic  power,  his  realistic  power 
as  an  actor,  is  as  elective  as  ever.  A  great  critic  at 
the  beginning  of  this  century  said  that  Humlet  is 
the  most  (litliciilt  |)iirt  to  personate  on  the  stage, 
that  it  is  lilte  tiie  attfni|>t  to  '  embody  a  shadow.'  I 
cannot  siiy  thiit  I  agice  with  this  idea.  Hamlet 
seems  to  nie  essentially  a  good  acting  part,  and  in 
Mr.  Irving's  perforinunce  of  it  tiiere  is  that  com- 
bination of  poetic  grace  with  alisolute  reality  wliich 
is  so  eternally  delightful.  Indeed,  if  the  words  easy 
and  difficult  have  any  meuning  at  all  in  matters  of 
art,  1  would  be  inclined  to  say  that  Ophelia  is  the 
more  dillicult  part.  She  has,  I  mean,  less  material 
by  which  to  produce  her  effects.  She  is  the  occasion 
of  the  trai,'e(ly,  but  she  is  neither  its  heroine  nor  its 
chief  victim.  She  is  swept  away  by  circumstances, 
and  gives  the  opportunity  for  situation,  of  which 
she  is  not  herself  the  climax,  and  which  she  does  not 
herself  command.  And  of  all  the  parts  which  Jliss 
Terry  has  acted  in  her  brilliant  career,  there  is  none 
in  which  her  infinite  powers  of  pathos  and  her 
ima<,n!iative  and  creative  faculty  are  more  shown 
than  in  her  Ophelia.  Miss  Terry  is  one  of  those 
rare  artists  who  needs  for  her  dramatic  effect  no 
elaborate  dialogue,  and  for  whom  the  simplest  words 
are  sullicient.  '  1  love  you  not,'  says  Hamlet,  and 
all  that  Ophelia  answers  is, '  I  was  the  more  deceived.' 
These  are  not  very  granti  words  to  read,  but  as  Miss 
Terry  gave  them  in  acting  tliey  seemed  to  be  the 
highest  possible  expression  of  Ophelia's  character. 
IJeautiful,  too,  was  the  quick  remorse  she  conveyed 
by  her  face  and  gesture  the  moment  she  had  lied  to 
Hamlet  and  told  him  her  father  was  at  home.  This 
I  thought  a  masterpiece  of  good  acting,  and  her  mad 
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ll  !  ?.  l^I'lpo'-ene  «re  k„own  to  M  ss  Terry  m 
we    US  the  secrets  of  Thalia.     Ah  regards  the  rett 

be  .n.^e  of  Mr    aT'"''  ?"."?''"•  "nention  should 

of  Laertes  Mr  l^r  '.I""'""*  perfor,„„„ce 
01  iwiertes.  Mr  Alexander  has  a  most  effective 
p  ^^  e,K.e.  a  charming  voire,  an.l  a  capacity  for  wear 

cmnt/es,  but  I  have  never  been  able  nivself  tn 
Car'e 'Vt'Ek"tr  ''^'r-^hese  twocS[erl° 
1  as  not  ;„rJ  •  ,-^-T''y  '■ha'-acters  Shakespeare 
las  not  cared  to  individualise.  Whichever  of  t  ,!: 
wo.  however,  Mr.  Torbes  acted,  he  acted  it  Icl 

Ins  I  see  no  necessity  at  all,  and  it  mak'es  the  scene 
ook  less  natural  than  it  should-gives  t  j  ^'^^^ 
to  forma  an  air.  However,  the  performanc^was 
most  spirited  and  save  great  pleasure  to  ..verj  o"  e 

^d   "d  r.  ""^'  f--  -'>om  niuch^  wili 
">.  expected,  and  I  have  no  doubt  he  will  irivp  i.c 
"."ch  that  IS  line  and  noble.     He  seems  to  hTve  a" 
tlie  qualihcations  for  a  good  actor  " 

3       u    t     M  ^^^^''"'  **"'"'«''  t°  me  to  act  fm  too 
well      He  should  act  very  badly.     The  First  p"aver 

tSV^''  "  ""  '^^"^^'^  evolution  S"e 
trasedj,  ,s  Shakespeare's  caricature  of  the  ranting 
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actor  of  hi«  day.  just  as  the  pawnRe  hertcite»U 
Slmkespearei.  own  parody  on  the  dull  plays  of  some 
of  his  rivals.  The  whole  point  of  lluinlets  advice 
to  the  players  seems  to  me  to  be  lost  unless  tt.e 
Player  liimself  has  been  guilty  of  the  fault  which 
Hamlet  reprehends,  unless  he  has  sawn  the  air  with 
his  hand,  mouthed  his  lines,  torn  his  passion  to 
tatters,  and  out-Heroded  Herod,  ihe  very  sensi- 
bility which  Hamlet  notices  in  the  actor,  such  as  his 
real  tears  and  the  like,  is  not  tlie  qualitv  of  a  KO')d 
artist.  The  part  should  be  played  after  the  manner 
of  a  provincial  tragedian.  It  is  meant  to  be  a  satire, 
and  to  play  it  well  is  to  play  it  badly.  1  he  scenery 
and  costumes  were  excellent  with  the  exception  of 
the  King's  dress,  which  was  coarse  in  colour  and 
tawdry  in  effect.  And  the  Player  Queen  should 
have  come  in  boy's  attire  to  Elsinore. 

However,  last  Saturday  night  was  not  a  night  tor 
criticism.  The  theatre  was  Hlled  with  those  who 
desired  to  welcome  Mr.  Irving  back  to  his  own 
theatre,  and  we  were  all  delighted  at  his  re-apnear- 
ance  among  us.  I  hope  that  some  time  will  elapse 
before  he  and  Miss  Terry  cross  again  that  disap- 
pointing Atlantic  Ocean. 

TWO  NEW  NOVELS 

(Pall  Halt  Gaielle,  .M«y  15,  lOllJ.) 

THE  clever  authoress  of  In  the  Golden  Dnns 
has  chosen  for  the  scene  of  her  story  Hie 
En"limd  of  two  centuries  ago,  as  a  reliet, 
she  tells  us''  in  her  preface,  '  from  verpetual  nitie- 
teenth-centurvism.'  Upon  the  other  hand,  she 
makes  a  pathetic  appeal  to  her  readers  not  to  repirn 
her  book  as  an  '  historical  novel,"  on  the  ground 
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th.t  luch  a  title  strikes  terror  int.,  ti.e  public     This 

pZ  /" "?  :'•'""''■ » "^"'i""*  p<'sitio,°t„  t!kc  r 

Eimom/  and  X„tre  Dame  arc  h/storical  novc  s  1,,^' h 
of  tl.en.  and  boll,  of  them  ,,ap»lar  successes    ^l/ 
Iiigleannt   and    //o«,„/„   huve  con/ thrr..t^? 

are  Jra«^e.l  i„  rather  /,    .^"2  «i  ^t,   ,"1'.'^ 
picture  of  the  time  is  well  painted.    jZ'e't  e  ittt 

:  »v»  a, """"  "<'  •  "W"  ~toB-    Va  ?! 


power  and  ends  properly  and  pleasan%! 
safely  be  recommended  to  young  persons!^ 


It  can 


(.)  Uuua.     By  K.,h,.ri„e  S.  M„/,„„id.     (Be„.,ey  .„d  s„„.) 
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HENRY  THE  FOURTH  AT  OXFORD 

(Oramatic  ItevietDf  May  2Jt,  11J85.) 

I  HAVE  been  told  that  the  ainbition  of  every 
Dramatic  Club  is  to  act  Henry  IV.  I  am 
not  surprised.  The  spirit  of  comedy  is  as 
fervent  in  this  play  as  is  the  spirit  of  chivalry ;  it  is 
:in  heroic  p.iijeant  as  well  as  an  heroic  poem,  and 
like  most  of  Shakespeare's  historical  dramas  it  con- 
tains an  extraordinary  nuiiibcr  of  thoroughly  good 
acting  parts,  each  of  which  is  absolutely  individual 
in  character,  and  each  of  whicli  contributes  to  the 
evolution  of  the  plot. 

Rumour,  from  time  to  time,  has  brought  in  tid- 
ings of  a  proposed  production  by  the  banks  of  the 
Cam,  but  it  seems  at  the  last  moment  Box  and  Cox 
has  always  had  to  be  substituted  in  the  bill. 

To  Oxford  belongs  the  honour  of  having  been  the 
first  to  present  on  the  stage  this  noble  play,  and  the 
production  which  I  saw  last  week  was  in  every  wav 
worthy  of  that  lovely  town,  that  mother  of  sweet- 
ness and  of  light.  For,  in  spite  of  the  roaring  of  the 
young  lions  at  the  Union,  and  the  screaming  of  the 
rabbits  in  the  home  of  the  vivisector,  in  spite  of 
Keble  College,  and  the  tramways,  and  the  sporting 
prints,  Oxford  still  remains  the  most  beautiful  thing 
in  England,  and  nowhere  else  are  life  and  art  so 
exquisitely  blended,  so  perfectly  made  one.  Indeed, 
in  most  other  towns  art  has  often  to  present  herself 
in  the  form  of  a  reaction  against  the  sordid  ugliness 
of  ignoble  lives,  but  at  Oxford  she  comes  to  us  as  an 
exquisite  flower  born  of  the  beauty  of  life  and  ex- 
pressive of  life's  joy.  She  finds  her  home  by  the 
Isis  as  once  she  did  by  the  Hissus;  the  Magdalen 
walks  and  the  Magdalen  cloisters  ate  as  dear  to  her 
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Merton  •  vJt    V\  ■         """^  ^^^  windows  of 

i.»d  from  ^.^i^2\ZvSz:'"JiL'c 

delight  at  all  to  others^        ^  "'"  "'''"'  ^''"  8'^^  "" 
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the  full  expression  of  his  work.  Indeed,  many  of 
the  beauties  of  tliat  work  can  be  adequately  con- 
veyed to  us  only  through  the  actor  s  art.  As  1  sat 
in  the  Town  Hall  of  Oxford  the  other  night,  the 
tnaiesty  of  the  mighty  lines  of  the  play  seemed  to 
me  to  gain  new  music  from  the  clear  young  v^oices 
that  uttered  them,  and  the  ideal  grandeur  of  the 
heroism  to  be  made  more  real  to  tlie  spectators  by 
the  chivalrous  bearing,  the  noble  gesture  and  the 
fine  passion  of  its  exponents.  Even  tlie  dresses  had 
their  dramatic  value.  Tlieir  arcliieological  accuracy 
gave  us,  immediatelv  on  the  rise  of  the  curtam,  a 
perfect  picture  of  the  time.  As  the  knights  and 
nobles  moved  across  the  stage  in  the  flowing  robes 
of  peace  and  in  the  burnished  steel  of  battle,  we 
needed  no  dreary  chorus  to  tell  us  in  what  age  or 
land  the  play's  action  was  p-issing,  for  tlie  fifteenth 
century  in  all  the  dignity  and  grace  of  its  a,.parel 
was  living  actually  before  us,  and  the  delicate 
harmonics  of  colour  struck  from  tlie  first  a  dominant 
note  of  beauty  which  added  to  the  intellectual 
realism  of  archieology  the  sensuous  charm  of  art. 

As  for  individual  actors.  Mr.  Mackinnon's  Prince 
Hal  was  a  most  gay  and  graceful  performance,  lit 
here  and  there  with  charming  touches  of  princely 
dignity  and  of  noble  feeling.  Mr.  Coleridge's  Jal- 
stalf  was  full  of  delightful  humour,  though  perhaps 
at  times  he  did  not  take  us  sufficiently  into  his  con- 
fidence. An  audieiR'e  looks  at  a  tragedian,  but  a 
comedian  looks  at  his  audience.  However,  he  pu'e 
much  pleasure  to  every  one,  and  Mr.  Boiirchitrs 
Hotspur  was  really  mo«t  remarkable.  Mr.  Hoiir- 
chier  has  a  fine  stage  jiresence,  a  beautiful  voice,  and 
produces  his  effects  hv  a  method  as  dramatically 
impressive  as  it  is  artistically  right.  Once  or  twice 
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he  seem.-d  to  me  to  spoil  his  last  line  bv  wallcina 
through  It.  The  part  of  Harry  Percy  is  onr?  ,1  ^ 
climaxes  which  must  not  be  let  slip  HntTtfiiK  °^ 
was  always  a  freedom  and  spirit  i^i  h  s  Jj  'wS 
was  very  pleasn,-;.  and  his  delivery  of  the  collouuial 
pas^sages  I  thought  excellent,  notJbly  of'lhat^S 

What  d'ye  Mil  the  place? 
A  plague  upon  t_it  is  in  Glouctstersliire  • 

HnndrYc'l:!  '°"'''"'''  '"'^  ''^  ""^'^  '''P'' 
lines  by  the  way  in  which   Kemble  made  a  ffreat 
etiect.     Mr.  lJ,,urchier  has  the  opportm.ity  of  a^^ne 

"antr^onr^'"!'  ^'"^%r'^  '••"•-  he'wifrtS 

dQvantapre  ot  it.  Among  the  m  nor  parts  in  thp 
play  Glendower,  Mortime?  and  Sir  Richard  Vernon 
jre  capitally  acted,  Worcester  was  a  performance 
of  some  subtlety,  Mrs.  Woods  was  a  charmTnTi  adv 
Percy,  and  Lady  Edward  Spencer  Ch^  chil  as 
Mortimer's  wife,  made  us  all  believe  that  we  under 
most  n^'-''-  .."-/-'"gue  and  her  song  wer" 
most  pleasing  bits  of  artistic  realism  which  fullv 
accounted  for  the  Celtic  chair  at  Oxford.  ^ 

Jlut  U.ough  i  have  mentioned  particular  actors 
the  real  ^  alue  of  the  whole  representation  was  toTe 
found  in  Its  absolute  unity,  in  its  delicate  sense  o? 
proportion,  and  in  that  breadth  of  effect  whTeh  ?s 

tS  ^"l  hTi  '^*'^"  '""^^  '^''-f"'  elaboration  o 
m»n       }  •'f « •"'''•fly  seen  a  production  better stajre- 

"  ke"fn  m'^"^'^'  ^  '""P"  ^^■''^  t'"'  Universky  "fm 

in  J  Vi:"';['^  ""'  ^'^"'^'^  ^  ^'•''"ted  for  good 
m,r^;  J  ™  ^^^^  ""'  S'ven  to  those  who  mis- 
A  fn '■^""l/  f'°  ''"'^  ^'■°  mistranslate  Ari"tot  e » 
And  should  the  artist  be  passed  over?    No     To 
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Prince  Hal,  Hotspur  and  Falstaff,  D.C.L.'s  should 
be  fjracct'ully  offered.  I  feel  sure  they  would  be 
gracefully  accepted.  To  the  rest  of  the  company 
the  crimson  or  the  sheep-skin  hood  might  be  assigned 
honoris  aiu.w  to  the  eternal  confusion  of  the  Philis- 
tine, and  the  rage  of  the  industrious  and  the  dull. 
Tims  would  Oxford  confer  honour  on  herself,  and 
the  artist  be  placed  in  his  proper  position.  How- 
ever, whether  or  not  Convocation  recognises  the 
claims  of  culture,  I  hope  that  the  Oxford  Dramatic 
Society  will  produce  every  summer  for  us  some 
noble  play  like  Henry  IF.  For,  in  plays  of  this 
kind,  |)lays  which  deal  with  bygone  times,  there  is 
always  this  pecuHar  charm,  that  ihey  combine  in 
one  exquisite  presentation  the  passions  that  are 
living  with  the  picturesqueness  tliat  is  dead.  And 
when  we  liave  tlie  modern  spirit  given  to  us  in  an 
antique  form,  the  very  remoteness  of  that  form  can 
be  made  a  method  of  increased  realism.  This  was 
Shakespeare's  own  attitude  towards  the  ancient 
world,  this  is  the  attitude  we  in  this  century  should 
adopt  towards  his  plays,  and  with  a  feeling  akin  to 
this  it  seemed  to  me  that  these  brilliant  young 
Oxonians  were  working.  If  it  was  so,  their  aim  is 
the  right  one.  For  while  we  look  to  the  dramatist 
to  give  romance  to  realism,  we  ask  of  the  actor  to 
give  realism  to  romance. 


MODERN  GREEK  POETRY 

(Pall  ilaU  Oazetle,  May  27,  1885.) 

ODYSSEUS,  not  Achilles,  is  the  type  of  the 
modern   Greek       Merchandise   has  taken 
precedence  of  the  Muses  and  politics  are 
preferred  to  Parnassus.    Yet  by  the  Illissus  there 
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are  sweet  sin^'ers;  the  nigbtinsales  are  not  silent  in 
Colonus;  and  from  t!ie  jrarden  of  Greek  nineteentli- 
centiiry  poetry  M,ss  Edmond.s  lias  made  a  very 
pleasing;  anthology  ;  and  in  pouriiiff  the  wine  from 
the  golden  into  the  silver  cup  she  has  still  kept 
much  of  the  beauty  of  the  original.  E\en  wiien 
translated  into  English,  modern  Greek  lyrics  are 
preferable  to  modern  Greek  loans. 

As  regards  the  quality  of  this  poetry,  if  the  old 
Greek  spirit  can  be  traced  at  all,  it  is  the  spirit  of 
Ivrtffius  and  of  Theocritus.  The  warlike  ballads 
of  Khigas  and  Aristotle  \'ala6ritcs  have  a  fine  ring 
of  music  and  of  passion  in  them,  and  the  folk-songs 
of  George  Drosines  are  full  of  charming  pictures  of 
rustic  life  and  delicate  idylls  of  shepherds'  court- 
ships. 1  hese  we  acknowledge  that  we  prefer.  The 
Hutes  of  the  sheepfold  are  more  delightful  than  the 
clarions  of  battle.  Still,  poetry  plavcd  such  a  noble 
part  in  the  Greek  ^Var  of  Independence  that  it  is 
impossible  not  to  look  with  reverence  on  the  spirited 
war-.songs  that  meant  so  much  to  those  who  were 

I",*^- '"?.,,  "■  ''^^""^y  ""'^  "lean  so  much  even  now  to 
their  children. 

Other  poets    besides   Drosines    have  taken    the 
legends  that  linger  among  the  peasants  and  given 

•°P  If""^ u"  '"■*'^"'' '°™-  '''he  song  of  The  Seasons 
IS  full  of  beauty,  and  there  is  a  delightful  poem  on 
I  he  Building  of  St.  Sophia,  which  tells  how  the 
design  of  that  noble  building  was  suggested  by  the 
golden  honeycomb  of  a  bee  which  had  flown  from 
the  kings  palace  with  a  crumb  of  blessed  bread  that 
had  fallen  from  the  king's  hands.  The  story  is  still 
to  be  found  m  Thrace. 

One  of  the  ballads,  also,  has  a  good  deal  of  spirit. 
It  IS  by  Kostes  Palamas  and  was  suggested  by  an 
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interesting  incident  wiiich  occurred  some  years  ago 
in  Atliens.  In  the  summer  of  1881  there  was  borne 
tliroiij,'li  tlie  streets  the  remains  of  an  aged  woman 
in  tlie  lompiete  costume  of  a  Pallilvar,  which  dress 
slie  had  worn  at  the  siege  of  Missolonghi  and  in  it  had 
reqiitstcd  to  be  buried.  Tlie  life  of  this  real  Greek 
heroine  sliould  be  studied  by  those  who  are  investi- 
jiating  the  question  of  wherein  womanliness  consists. 
The  view  '  he  poet  takes  of  her  is,  we  need  hardly 
say,  very  did'erent  from  that  which  Canon  Liddon 
would  entertain.  Yet  it  is  none  the  less  fine  on 
this  account,  and  we  are  glad  that  this  old  lady  has 
been  given  a  place  in  art.  The  volume  is,  on  the 
v.'liole.  delightful  reading,  and  though  not  much  can 
be  said  for  hues  like  these : 

There  cometh  from  the  West 
The  timid  starry  bandt, 

still,  the  translations  are  in  many  instances  most 
felicitous  and  their  style  most  pleasing. 

Greek  Layx,  Idi^Us,  Legends^  etc.     Translated  by  £.  M.  Edmonds. 
(Triibner  aiid  Co.) 


OLiriA  AT  THE  LYCEUM 

(Dramalk  Review,  May  30,  1806.) 

■^  "T  THETHER  or  not  it  is  an  advantage  for  a 
\/\/       novel  to  be  produced  in  a  dramatic  form 
▼    »         is,  I  think,  open  to  question.    The  psycho- 
logical analysis  of  such  work  as  that  of  Mr.  George 
Meredith,  for  instance,  would  probably  lose  by  being 
transmuted  into  the  passionate  action  of  the  stage, 
nor  does   I\I.    Zola's  jbrmule  sdentifique  gain  any- 
thing at  all  by  theatrical  presentation.     With  Gold- 
smith it  is  somewhat  different.     In  The  Vicar  of 
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Wakefield  h^  seeks  simply  to  plense  his  readers,  and 
desires  not  to  prove  a  theory  ;  he  looks  on  life  rather 
as  a  picture  to  be  painted  than  as  a  problem  to  be 
solved;  Ins  ann  is  to  create  me-,  and  women  more 
than  to  v.visec  them;  his  dialogue  is  essentially 
dramatic,  and  h.s  novel  seems  to  pass  naturally  „o 
the  dramatic  form.  And  to  me  there  is  something 
very  pleasurable  in  seeing  and  studying  the  sainf 
subject  uiKler  different  conditions  of  art  For  Ife 
remains  eternally  unchanged;  it  is  art  which,  by 
presentmg  It  to  us  under  various  forms,  enables  us 
to  realise  Its  many-sided  mysteries,  and  to  catch  the 
quality  ot  Its  most  fiery-coloured  moments.  The 
onfimality,  I  mean,  which  we  ask  from  the  artist,  is 
originality  of  treatment,  not  of  subject.  It  is  only 
he  unimaginative  who  ever  invents.  The  true  artist 
is  known  by  the  use  he  makes  of  what  he  annexes 
and  he  annexes  everything.  annexes, 

Looking  in  this  light  at  Mr.  Wills's  Olivia  it 
seems  to  me  a  very  excjuisite  work  of  art.  Indeed 
I  know  no  other  dramatist  who  could  have  re-told 
this  beautiful  English  tale  with  such  tenderness  and 
such  power,  neither  losing  the  charm  of  tl  e  o  d 
story  nor  forgetting  the  conditions  of  the  new  form 
The  sen  iment  of  the  poet  and  the  science  of  th^e 
playwright    are  exquisitely    balanced    in    it.      For 

tf  pla^"''"'  '*  ''  "  P°""'  ""'^  ^^^^  »  P°en^  it  is 

tion"n/7-*""''v  "'  ^^"i  ^^"'^  '^"^  ^«^"  '"  the  selec- 
tion of  his  subject  and  ,n  his  treatment  of  it,  he  is 

Zt'r      Tl^  '"  \^^  "'''"'  ^^°  interprk  h 
woik.     To  Avhatever  character  Miss  Terry  plays  she 
brings  the  infinite   charm  of  her  beauty,  and  the 
marvellous  grace  of  her  movements  and  gestures 
It  is  impossible  to  escape  from  the  sweet  tyranny 
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of  her  personality.  She  dominates  lier  audience  by 
the  secret  of  Cleopatra.  In  iier  Olivia,  however, 
it  is  not  merely  her  personality  that  fasciimtes  us 
but  her  power  also,  her  p.iwer  over  pathos,  and  her 
command  of  situation.  The  scene  in  which  she  bade 
goodl)ve  to  her  family  wiis  touching  beyond  any 
scene  I  remember  in  any  modern  play,  yet  no  hiush 
or  violent  note  was  soimdcd  ;  and  when  in  the  suc- 
ceeding act  she  struck,  in  natural  and  noble  indigna- 
tion, tiie  libertine  who  had  betrayed  her,  there  was, 
I  think,  no  one  in  the  theatre  who  did  not  recognise 
that  in  Miss  Terry  our  stage  possesses  a  really  great 
artist,  who  can  thrill  an  audience  without  harrowing 
it,  and  by  meatis  that  seem  simple  and  easy  can 
produce  the  finest  dramatic  effect.  Mr.  Irving,  as 
Dr.  Primrose,  intensiKed  the  beautiful  and  blind 
idolatry  of  the  old  pastor  for  his  daughter  till  his 
own  trage<ly  seems  almost  greater  than  hers ;  the 
scene  in  the  third  act,  where  he  breaks  down  in  his 
attempt  to  reprove  tlie  lamb  that  has  strayed  from 
the  fold,  was  a  masterpiece  of  fine  acting ;  and  the 
whole  performance,  while  carefully  elaborate  in 
detail,  was  fidl  of  breadth  and  dignity.  I  acknowledge 
that  I  liked  him  least  at  the  close  of  the  second  act. 
It  seems  to  me  that  here  we  should  be  made  to  feel 
not  merely  the  (lassionate  rage  of  the  father,  but  the 
powerlessness  of  the  old  man.  The  taking  down  of 
the  pistols,  and  the  attempt  to  follow  the  young 
duellist,  are  pathetic  because  they  are  useless,  and  I 
hardly  think  that  Mr.  Ir\iiig  conveyed  this  idea. 
As  regards  the  rest  of  the  characters,  Mr.  Terriss's 
Squire  Thoriihill  was  an  admirable  picture  of  a 
fascinating  young  rake.  Indeed,  it  was  so  fascinat- 
ing that  the  moral  equilibrium  of  the  audience  was 
quite  disturbed,  and  nobody  seemed  to  care  very 
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much  for  the  virtuous  Mr.  IJurihdi.  I  was  not 
sorry  to  s.e  this  triumph  of  the  artistic  over  the 
e th,ca  sympathy.  IVrfcct  heroes  are  the  uu.nsters 
of  nielodnunas,  and  have  no  phicc  in  dramatic  art. 
Life  possihly  contains  tliem,  hut  Parnassus  often 
rejects  what  Peckha.n  may  welcoi  le.    1  look  forward 

Mr.  Norman  Forhes  was  a  very  pieasin-  Moses,  and 
gave  his  Latin  quotations  char.ninfrlv.  Miss  Kniervs 
bopliy  was  most  winning,  and,  indeed,  everv  part 
seemed  to  me  we  1  acted  except  that  of  the  vikuons 

n  e  than  otherwise,  as  it  increased  the  cluirm  of  his 
attractive  nephew. 

\Jh,r^''V-    ""''    '=°^^™es  were  excellent,  as 
nideed  they  always  are  at  the  Lyceum  when  t!ie  piece 
IS  produced  under  Mr.  Irvin-'s  direction.    The  first 
scene  was  really  very  beautiful,  and  quite  as  .r„od  as 
the  famous  cherry  orchard  of  the  ThdStre  Franeais 
A  cnuc  who  posed  as  an  authority  on  field  sports 
assured  me  that  no  one  ever  went  out  hunting  when 
roses  were  m  full  bloom.    Personally,  that  is  exactly 
the  season  I  would  select  for  the  c!  ise,  but  then  I 
knovv  more  about  flowers  than   I  do  about  foxes, 
and  like  them  much  better.     If  the  critic  was  ri-rht 
either  the  roses   must  wither  or  S(iuire  ThornhiU 
must  change  his  coat.      A  more  serious  objection 
may  be  brought  against  the  division  of  the  last  act 
into  three  scenes      There,  I  think,  there  was  a  dis- 
inct  dramatic  loss       The   room  to  which   Olivia 
returns  should  have  been  exactly  the  same  room  she 
had  left.     As  a  picture  of  the  eighteenth  centurv 
however,  the  whole  production  was  admirable,  and 
^.e  details,   both   of  acting  and  of   mhe-en-sccne, 
won>.erfully  perfect.     I  wish  Olivia  would  take  off 
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her  pretty  mittens  when  her  fortune  is  beinR  told. 
ClK-in.mnnry  is  u  scifi.co  whic  h  clfnls  a  ii.osl  cnlirdy 
with  the  hnes  oti  the  nahii  of  the  hami.  and  m.tte  is 
would  st-riously  interfere  with  its  inystuMsn,  Stil  , 
when  all  is  said,  how  easily  does  this  lovely  pliy, 
this  artistic  presentation,  survive  criticisms  fouiule.1 
on  cheiromancy  and  cub-hunting!  '1  he  Lyceum 
under  Mr.  Irvinjj's  manapement  has  become  a  centre 
of  art  We  are  all  of  us  in  his  debt.  I  trust  that  we 
mav  see  some  more  plays  by  living  dramatists  pro- 
duced  at  his  theatre,  for  Oliviu  has  been  exquisitely 
mounted  and  exquisitely  played. 

AS  YOU  LIKE  IT  A  r  COOMBE  HOUSE 

(Dramatic  Review!,  June  8.  1888.) 

IN  Th^opliile  Gautier's  first  novel,  that  golden 
book  of  spirit  and  sense,  that  holy  writ  of 
beauty,  there  is  a  most  fascinating  account  ot 
an  amateur  performance  of  As  You  Like  It  in  the 
lariie  orangery  of  a  French  country  house.  \  et, 
lovely  as  (iautier's  description  is,  the  real  presenta- 
tion of  the  play  last  week  at  Coombe  seemed  to  me 
lovelier  still,  for  not  merely  were  there  present  in  it 
all  those  elements  of  poetry  and  picturesqueness 
which  k  maitre  impeccable  so  desired,  but  to  them 
was  added  also  the  exquisite  charm  of  the  open 
woodland  and  the  delightful  freedom  of  the  ope.. 
air  Nor  indeed  could  the  Pastoral  Players  have 
made  a  more  fortunate  selection  of  a  P'ay-  ^ 
tragedy  under  the  same  conditions  would  have  been 
impossible.  For  tragedy  is  the  exaggeration  of  the 
individual,  and  nature  thinks  nothing  of  dwarfi.ig  a 
hero  by  a  hoUy  bush,  and  reducing  a  heroine  to  a 
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mere  effett  nf  colour.  The  subtleties  also  of  facial 
expression  are  in  the  open  air  almost  entirely  lost; 
and  while  this  would  be  a  serious  defect  m  the 
presentation  of  a  play  which  deals  iniinediately  with 
psycliolofry,  in  the  case  of  a  comedy,  where  the 
situations  predominate  over  the  characters,  we  do 
not  feel  it  nearly  so  much ;  and  Shakespeare  himself 
seems  to  have  clearly  recognised  this  (liU'erence,  for 
wliilc  he  had  Hamlet  and  Mmbclli  always  played  by 
artificial  li^rht  he  acted  As  You  Like  It  and  the  rest 
of  Ills  comedies  en  picin  jour. 

The  condition  then  under  which  this  comedy  wns 
produced  by  Lady  Archibald  Campbell  and  Mr. 
(iodwin  did  not  place  any  great  limitations  on  the 
actor's  art,  and  mcreased  tenfold  the  value  of  the 
play  -s  a  picture.  Through  an  alley  of  white  haw- 
thorn and  gold  laburnum  v/e  passed  into  the  green 
pavilion  that  served  as  the  theatre,  the  air  sweet 
with  odour  of  the  lilac  and  with  the  blackbird's  song; 
and  when  the  curtain  fell  into  its  trench  of  flowers, 
and  the  play  commenced,  we  saw  before  us  ::  real 
forest,  and  we  knew  it  to  be  Arden.  For  with 
whoop  and  shout,  up  through  the  rustling  fern  came 
the  foresters  trooping,  the  banished  Duke  took  his 
seat  beneath  the  tall  elm,  and  as  his  lords  lay  around 
him  on  the  grass,  the  rich  melody  of  Shakespeare's 
bhink  verse  began  to  reach  our  ears.  And  all 
through  the  performance  this  delightful  sense  of 
joyous  woodland  life  was  sustained,  and  even  when 
the  scene  was  left  empty  for  the  shepherd  to  drive 
his  flock  across  the  sward,  or  for  Uosaliiid  to  school 
Orliindo  in  love-making,  far  away  we  could  hear  the 
shrill  halloo  of  the  hunter,  and  catch  now  and  then 
the  faint  music  of  some  distant  horn.  One  distinct 
dramatic  advantage  was  gained  by  the  viise  en  scene. 
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The  abrupt  fxits  and  entrances,  wliich  are  neces- 
sitittc'l  on  the  rual  stage  by  the  iiicvitubic  limitations 
of  .spucc,  vrvru  in  many  cases  done  away  with,  and 
we  saw  tlie  cliiiractcrs  corning  gradually  towards  us 
through  l)ralic  and  uiidcrwoiul,  or  passing  away 
down  the  slope  till  they  were  lost  in  some  di'cp 
recess  of  the  t'oresl ;  the  c.Tect  of  distance  thus  gained 
being  largely  irurcased  by  the  faint  wreaths  of  blue 
mist  that  Hoated  at  times  across  the  background 
Indeed  I  never  saw  an  illustration  at(mce  so  perfect 
and  so  practical  ot  the  aesthetic  value  of  smoke. 

As  for  the  players  themselves,  the  pleasinj;  natural- 
ness of  their  method  harmonised  delightfully  with 
their  natural  surroundings.  Those  of  them  who 
were  amateurs  were  too  artistic  to  be  stagey,  and 
those  wlio  were  actors  too  experienced  to  be  artili- 
cial.  The  huuKirous  sadness  of  .laques,  that  philoso- 
pher in  search  of  sensation,  found  a  perfect  exponent 
m  .Mr.  Hcrinaim  Vezin.  Touehslone  has  lieen  so 
often  acted  as  a  low  comedy  part  that  Mr.  Klliott's 
rendering  of  the  swift  sententious  fool  was  a  wel- 
come change,  and  a  more  graceful  and  winning 
Phebe  tlian  Mr-i.  Plowden.  a  more  tender  C'eha 
than  Miss  .Selilctter,  a  more  realistic  Audrey  than 
Miss  Fulton,  I  have  never  seen.  Uosalind  siiflercd 
a  good  deal  through  the  omission  of  the  first  act: 
we  saw,  I  mean,  more  of  the  saucy  boy  than  we  did 
of  the  noble  girl ;  and  though  the  pcr.iilhi^c  always 
told,  the  poetry  was  often  ]o.st ;  still  Miss  Calhoun 
gave  much  pleasure;  and  Lady  Archibald  Camp- 
bell's Orlando  was  a  really  remarkable  perforuianie. 
Too  melancholy  some  seemed  to  think  it.  Yet  is 
not  Orlando  lovesick  ?  Too  dreamy,  I  heard  it  said. 
Yet  Orlando  is  a  poet.  And  even  admitting  that 
the  vigour  of  the  lad  who  tripped  up  the  Duke's 
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and  in  the  .tranKeSutyn:^/'''''!''-"''' voice, 
gestures,  tlu-re  was  a  wonderf  1  >  '.""*et>.cnts  «n<l 
visible  prescice  of  m^?„.  /""'"""'""•  ""'I  the 

tl.e   possible  alLnceT?'rnh ''■;"'■  "'"^'''^'^  ""^  ''- 

Rosalinds  bridal  raisin  tt  1?  T'"''  "'■'*''  "'' 
li'telv  .lispleusinir  A  ^nnf  .  '  '.*  "^'^  '*'"'  »'«<>- 
^houi.l  never  ^^ha^hA'd  ?"^''^^''■''^"'«  "^"^ 
Mrs.  Plowdens  dress  was  llJ^^'^  '"  '"'""^  "-«• 
pansy,  I  „n,  afraid  thatYnSh.t  °^  I'?»Wri<  on  , 
were  no  Chelsea  Ch^nr  ^r.Pf'^'' '^'■^"' t''^«- 
s"re  that  the  romanee  of  W ''h''''^''"'''  ""''  ^  »"' 
be  intensified  bi^.^v  Im^''^''^  ''""  ""*  need  to 
Still.  ./,  rou  I.  '"v  ,r  'h 'ir  "'■  P"^^'^'«'"- 
"•ell  mounted,  no     ■,.',    ,  *"'•''>'  !'<"^ ^'-  '«''"  so 

and  simplicity.     Not  the V.'.Jt  !!k"""  '^'"'  '"""''^  '""•'^e 
"hole  produetion  «'a.s  thi  muS"';:^'-"?  ' "^'  "^  t''e 
l>e  direction  of  the  Kev     Arlh        «^  '^''  ""''" 
boys' voices  were  n  if  •.'^"'"''    ""tson.      The 

san^  with  muchVirit    "'^""'*''  "'"'  ^^--^  ^^'"'^ha^r^ 

On  the  whole  the   Pnstriroi   t>i 
"armly  congratulated  on  tl »       '"^'"^   "^  *»   »>« 
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afternoon.  Few  things  are  so  pleasurable  as  to  be 
able  by  an  hour's  drive  to  excliange  Piccadilly  for 
Parnassus. 


A  HANDBOOK  TO  MARRIAGE 

(Pa«  Mall  Oaxette,  November  IB,  188S.) 

IN  spite  of  its  somewhat  alarming  title  this  book 
mav  be  higiily  recommended  to  every  one. 
As  tor  the  authorities  the  author  quotes,  they 
are  almost  numberless,  and  range  from  Socrates 
down  to  Artemus  VVaid.  He  tells  us  of  the  wicked 
bachelor  who  spoke  of  marriage  as  '  a  very  harmless 
amusement '  and  advised  a  young  friend  of  his  to 
'  marry  early  and  marry  often ' ;  of  Dr.  Jolinson  who 
proposed  that  marriage  should  be  arranged  by  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  without  the  parties  concerned 
having  any  choice  in  the  matter;  of  the  Sussex 
labourer  who  asked,  '  Why  should  I  give  a  woman 
half  mv  victuals  for  cooking  the  other  half  ? '  and  of 
Lord  Verulam  who  thought  that  unmarried  men  did 
the  best  public  work.  And,  indeed,  marriage  is  the 
one  subject  on  which  all  women  agree  and  all  men 
disagree.  Our  author,  however,  is  clearly  of  the  same 
opinion  as  the  Scotch  lassie  who,  on  her  father  warn- 
ing her  what  a  solemn  thing  it  was  to  get  married, 
answered,  '  1  ken  that,  father,  but  it 's  a  great  deal 
solemner  to  be  single.'  He  may  be  regarded  as  the 
champion  of  the  married  life.  Indeed,  he  has  a  most 
interesting  chapter  on  marriage-made  men,  and 
though  he  dissents,  and  we  think  rightly,  from  the 
view  recently  put  forward  by  a  lady  or  two  on  the 
Women's  Rights  platform  that  Solomon  owed  all 
his  wisdom  to  the  number  of  his  wives,  still  he 
appeals  to  Bismarck,  John  Stuart  Mill,  Mahommed 
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and  Loi<l  Beaconst     i,  as  instances  of  men  whose 
success  can  be  traced  to  tlie  influence  of  The  w^men 
they  marned.     Archbishop   Whately  once  defined 
woman   as     a   creature   tlrnt   does   not  reason  and 
pokes  the  fire  from  the  top.'  but  since  his  d^y  the 
Whereducafon  of  women  has  eon.i.lerably  alfered 
.e,r  pos,t>o,.      Women  have  always  had  an  em o 
tional  sympathy  with  those  they  love;  Girton  Tnd 
Newnham  have  rendered  h.teliectual  s™hy  al"o 
possible.     In  our  day  it  is  best  for  a  man  to  be 
m;.med.  and  men   must  give   up  the   tvr-  nnv  ;^ 
marrjed  life  which  was  o/ce  so  <Lr  to  tl'm^anS 
wl.,ch.  we  are  afraid  lingers  still,  here  and  therk 
Do  you  wish  to  be  my  wife.  Mabel  ? '  said  a  little 

On  marriage  vows  our  author  has.  too.  very  sen- 
sible views  and  very  amusing  stories.  He  t!ul  of  i 
nervous  bndegroom  who.  confusing  the  1  a  tisrna^ 
and  marriage  ceremonies,  replied  when  asked    iTe 

tnem  ail   ,  ot  a  Hampshire  rustic  who.  when  jrivinD- 
he  ring,  said  solemnly  to  the  bride :  •  AVith  my^bodf 
I  thee  wash  up,  and  with  all  my  hurdle  good"  I  thee 
and  thou  • ;  of  another  who.  when  askedThether  he 
would  take  his  partner  to  be  his  wedded  Jfe  replied 
with  shameful  indecision :  '  Yes    I  'm  w  Ilin- .    k  . 
J  a  sight  rather  have  her  sisle"'/an"d  :;'  VcoS 
1-idy  who  on  the  occasion  of  her  daughter's  weddins^ 
was  asked  by  an  old  friend  whetherlbe  might  con' 
gratulate  her  on  the  event,  and   answered     •  Ye 
yes,  upon  the  whole  it  is  very  satisfact^ryT  it  is  true 
Jeannie  hates  her  gudeman.  but  then  ther^  's  a  wavs 
a  somethingl      Indeed,  the  good  stories  contaTnJd 
■n  this  book  are  quite  endless  and   make  it  very 
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pleasant  reading,  while  the  good  advice  is  on  aU 
points  admirable. 

Most  young  married  people  nowadays  start  in 
life  with  a  dreadful  collection  of  ormolu  mkstands 
covered  with  sham  onyxes,  or  with  a  perfect  museum 
of  salt-cellars.  We  strongly  recommend  this  book 
as  one  of  the  best  of  wedding  presents.  It  is  a 
complete  handbook  to  an  earthly  Paradise,  and  its 
author  may  be  regarded  as  the  Murray  of  matri- 
mony and  the  Baedeker  of  bliss. 

How  to  he  Happt)  though  Married  :  Being  a  HaiMoolt  to  Marriogf. 
By  a  Graduate  in  the  University  of  Matrimony.  (T.  Fisher 
Unwin.) 

HALF-HOURS  WITH  THE  WORST 
AUTHORS 

(PatlMaU  QoMette,  January  IS,  1886.) 

I  AM  very  much  pleased  to  see  that  you  are 
beginning  to  call  attention  to  the  extremely 
slipshod  and  careless  style  of  our  ordinary 
magazine-writers.  Will  you  allow  me  to  refer  your 
readers  to  an  article  on  Borrow,  in  the  current 
number  of  Macmillan,  which  exemplifies  very  clearly 
the  truth  of  your  remarks  ?  Tlie  author  of  tlie 
article  is  Mr.  George  Saintsbury,  a  gentleman  wlio 
has  recently  written  a  book  on  Prose  Style,  and 
here  are  some  specimens  of  the  prose  of  tlie  future 
according  to  the  systeme  Saintsbury : 

1.  He  saw  the  rise,  and,  m  sonu  irutanccs,  the  death,  of 
Tennyson,  Thackeray,  Maculay,  Carlyle,  Dickens. 

S  See  a  place  which  Kingsley,  or  Mr.  Iluskin,  or  some  other 
master  of  our  decorative  schoo',  have  described— miwA  viorc 
one  which  has  fallen  into  the  iiands  of  the  small  fry  of  their 
imitators— and  you  are  almost  sure  to  find  that  tt  hat  been 
overdone. 
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3.  The  great  mass  of  his  translations,  published  and  un 
pub.»hc.d,  a„d  the  smaller  mass  of  hi.  eirly  Swork  no 
duubtdfwrr™  judicious  excerption  '  "MHWorK,  no 

5.  The  elaborate  apparatus  which  most  prose  teller,  of  f«,. 
tastic  tales  mt,  and  generally/ai/ in  u^ne. 

6.  Ihe  great  writers,  whether  they  try  to  be  like  other 
cw,e  'not  of  all),  ,u,eeed  on^  in  being  themselves.  ^ 

7.  It  lie  had  a  slight  ovmlose  of  Celtic   blood  and  Celtic 

an  *^gli.h''heart,  though  J^'o^i^ '^^ ■L:„"^^r•e 'wl^ 

ethi J;:;ertf;:,°^.:!':ljj^^^^^^^  -"'''''  *"-«-  «"*  -« 

?h  "^rj't'"'^  '^  '"  .»yW«Hi  to  Whiggery. 

lU.  yAa«  1/  contanu  a  ereat  deal  of  omo!;,*   ._j      • 

"!'■"«  «-'^'"™*  that  ilTriterwrlTt  *  "^  P"""""* 
/,»•/     r  '  ^'V  *"°'  ''^™"*«  of  •<*  easy  and  direct  omar 

/«m<y  of  cou,par,ng  iU  description  with  the  original   ^ 
i«"  ?vu™P""''"^'^""-''"g"' portraits.       * 

J,;^  "*  *"T ''""  f  "^  ""t*""  """nly  nor  in  any  yerv 
great  degree  one  of  pure  form.  ■'     *" '"  "■/ ^"7 

14.  CotutaMy  ng\it  in gcniTcd. 

Mr^'jf»nf"K  ""^'y  ?  ''^'^  examples  of  the  style  of 
Mr  Samtsbury,  a  writer  who  seems  quite  ignorant 
of  he  commonest  laws  both  of  grammar  ^Ind  of 
ntera  y  expresston,  who  has  apparently  no  idea  of 

Jh,f       I"k^    ''^*T^^"   **>«=  pronoimf  'this'  and 
hat,   and  has  as  little  hesitation  in  ending  the 

magazme-writers  use  plain,  simple  English*     uZ 
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friend,  quoted  above,  is  a  quite  unnecessary  archaism, 
and  so  is  such  a  phrase  as  fVith  this  Borrow  could  not 
away,  in  the  sense  of '  this  Borrow  could  not  endure. 
'  Boriow's  abstraction  from  general  society '  may,  I 
suppose,  pass  muster.  Pope  talks  somewhere  of  ,, 
hermit's  'abstraction,'  but  what  is  the  meaning  of 
saying  that  the  author  of  Lavengro  quartered 
Castile  and  Leon  '  in  the  most  interesting  manner, 
riding  everywhere  with  his  servant'?  And  what 
defence  can  be  made  for  such  an  expression  us 
'  Scott,  and  other  black  beasts  of  Borrow's '  ?  Black 
beast  for  bdte  noire  is  really  abominable. 

The  object  of  my  letter,  however,  is  not  to  point 
out  tiie  d  ■^ciencies  of  Mr.  Saintsbury's  style,  but 
to  express  y  surprise  that  his  article  should  have 
been  admitted  into  the  pages  of  a  magazine  like 
Macmillan's.  Surely  it  does  not  require  much  ex- 
perience to  know  that  such  an  article  is  a  disgrace 
even  to  magazine  literature. 


George  Bomm. 
January  1886.) 


By  George  Saintsbury.     (Macmillan't  Magazine, 


ONE  OF  MR.  CONWAY'S  REMAINDERS 

(PaUMall  Gazette,  February  1,  1886.) 

MOST  people  know  that  in  the  concoction  of 
a  modern  novel  crime  is  a  more  im- 
portant ingredient  than  culture. 
Mr.  Hugh  Conway  certainly  knew  it,  and  though 
for  cleverness  of  invention  and  ingenuity  of  con- 
struction he  cannot  be  compared  to  M.  Gaboriau, 
that  master  of  murder  and  its  mysteries,  still  he  fiiUy 
recognised  the  artistic  value  of  villainy.  His  last 
novel,  A  Cardinal  Sir  opens  very  well.  Mr 
40 
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^i'i'^u?,?"''.'''^'"'  ^'-P-  *■'"■  Westshire  and  owner 
of  Hedhills,  IS  travelling  home  from  London  in  a 
hrst-class  railway  carriage  when,  suddenly,  throiieh 
the  wmdow  enters  a  rough-looking  middle-aged 
nrian  brandishing  a  long-lost  marriage  certificate, 
the  effect  of  which  is  to  deprive  the  right  honourable 
member  of  his  property  and  estate.  However,  Mr. 
Bourchier,  M.P.,  is  quite  equal  to  the  emergency. 
On  the  arrival  of  the  train  at  its  destination,  he 
invites  the  unwelcome  intruder  to  drive  home  with 
him  and,  reaching  a  lonelj,  road,  shoots  him  through 
the  head  and  gives  information  to  the  nearest 
magistrate  that  he  has  rid  society  of  a  dangerous 
highwayman.  b        = 

Mr  Bourchier  is  brought  to  trial  and  triumphantly 
acquitted.  So  far,  everything  goes  well  with  him. 
Unfortunately,  however,  the  murdered  man,  with 
tliat  superhuman  strength  which  on  the  stage  and 
in  novels  always  accompanies  the  agony  of  death 
had  managed  in  falling  from  the  dog-cart  to  throw 
the  marriage  certificate  up  a  fir  tree  I  There  it  is 
found  by  a  worthy  farmer  who  talks  that  con- 
ventional rustic  dialect  which,  though  unknown  in 
the  provinces,  IS  such  a  popular  element  in  every 

*!  r'.j'"^'"'^''^'""'  ""'^  ■*  ultimately  falls  into 
tne  hands  of  an  unscrupulous  young  man  who 
succeeds  in  blackmailing  Mr.  Bourchier  and  in 
marrying  his  daughter.  Mr.  Bourchier  suffers 
tortures  from  excess  of  chloral  and  of  remorse- 
and  there  is  psychology  of  a  weird  and  wonderful 
kind,  that  kind  which  Mr.  Conway  may  justly  be 
said  to  have  invented  and  the  result  of  which  is  not 
o  be  underrated.  For,  if  to  raise  a  goose  skin  on 
the  reader  be  the  aim  of  art,  Mr.  Conway  must  be 
regarded    as   a   real    artist.      So    harrowing  is   his 
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DsvcholoKV  that  the  ordinary  methods  of  Pinctus- 
tbn  are  ^ite  inadequate  to  convey  .t.  Agony  and 
^terSolow  each  other  on  every  page  and,  as  he 
murderer's  conscience  sinks  deeper  mto  chaos,  the 
chaos  of  commas  increases.  ,     ...  j„„  *„ 

l."nally.  Mr.  Bourchier  dies,  splendide  mendax  to 
the  end     A  confession,  he  riglitly  argued    would 
break  up  the  harn>ony  of  the  family  circle    par- 
ticularly »»  his  eldest  son  had  married  the  daughter  o 
his  luckless  victim.     Few  criminals  are  so  thouglaful 
for  others  as  Mr.  Bourchier  is.  and  we  are  not  with- 
out admiration  for  the  unselfislmess  of  one  who  can 
give  up  the  luxury  of  a  death-bed  repentance^ 
^A    Cardinal  Sin,  then,  on  the  whole,  may  be 
regarded  as  a   crude   novel   of  a  common   raelo- 
draniatic  type.     What  is   F"'f"'   f  °» V*    ^„i'^ 
«tvle   which  is  si  pshod  and  careless.     To  descnoe 
a  honeT-moon  as  I  rare  occurrence  in  any  one  per- 
"onHr"  is  rather  amusing.     There  is  an  American 
s?oryo/a  young  couple  who  had  to  be  married  by 
feShone,  as  the  bridegroom  lived  •»  Nebraska  and 
the   bride  in  New  York,  and  they  had  to  go  on 
separate  honeymoons;  though,  perlmps,  this  is  not 
what  Mr    Conway  meant.     But  what  can  be  said 
fol  sentence  like^^his  ?-'  The  established  favounte 
n  the  musical  world  are  never  quite  sure  but  the 
nezt  comer  may  not  be  one  among  the  many  they 
hZ  seen  fail '  I  or  this  ?-'  As  it  is  the  fate  of  such 
a  very  'mall  number  of  men  to  marry  a  prinia  donna 
I  shlu  be  doing  little  harm.,  or  be  h^dy   o  change 
vlans  of  life,   by  enumerating    some   of  the  dis- 
Etages/     The  nineteenth   century   may   be  « 
prosaic  aje.  but  we  fear  that,  if  we  are  to  .,udge  by 
the  general  run  of  novels,  it  is  not  an  age  of  prose. 
A  Cardinal  Si,^     By  Hugh  Conwy.     (Remington  and  Co.) 
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TO   READ   OR   NOT   TO   READ 
TO  HEAD  OR  NOT  TO  READ 

(Pall  ilcU  Gaxelle,  Febniu7  8,  1886.) 

BOOKS,  I  fancy,  may  be  conveniently  divided 
into  three  classes : — 
1.  Books  to  read,  such  as  Cicero's  Letters, 
Suetonius,  Vasari's  Lives  of  the  Painters,  tlie  Auto- 
biography  nf  Benvenuto  Cellini,  Sir  John  Mandeville, 
Alarco  Polo,  St  Simon's  Memoirs,  Mommsen,  and 
{till  we  get  a  better  one)  Crete's  History  of  Greece. 

2.  Books  to  re-read,  such  as  Plato  and  Keats :  in 
the  sphere  of  poetry,  the  masters  not  the  minstrels ;  in 
the  sphere  of  philosophy,  the  seers  not  the  savants. 

3.  Books  not  to  read  at  all,  such  as  Thomson's 
Seasons,  Rogers's  Italy,  Paley's  Evidences,  all  the 
fathers  except  St.  Augustine,  all  John  Stuart  Mill 
except  the  essay  on  Liberty,  all  Voltaire's  plays 
without  any  exception,  Butler's  Analogy,  Grant's 
Aristotle,  Hume's  England,  Lewes's  History  of 
Philosophy,  all  argumentative  books  and  all  books 
that  try  to  prove  anything. 

The  third  class  is  by  far  the  most  important.  To 
tell  people  what  to  read  is,  as  a  rule,  .iither  useless 
or  harmful ;  for,  the  appreciation  of  literature  is  a 
question  of  temperament  not  of  teaching;  to 
Parnassus  there  is  no  primer  and  nothing  that  one 
can  learn  is  ever  worth  learning.  But  to  tell  people 
what  not  to  read  is  a  very  different  matter,  and 
I  venture  to  recommend  it  as  a  mission  to  the 
Univeisity  Extension  Scheme. 

Indeei',  it  is  one  that  is  eminently  needed  in  this 
age  of  ours,  an  age  that  reads  so  much,  that  it  has 
no  time  to  admire,  and  writes  so  much,  that  it  has 
no  time  to  think.  Whoever  will  select  out  of  the 
chaos  of  our  modern  curricula  '  The  Worst  Hundred 
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Books,' nnd  publish  a  list  of  them,  will  confer  on  the 
rising  generation  a  real  and  lasting  beneht. 

After  expressing  these  views  I  suppose  I  should 

not  offer  any  suggestions  at  all  with  regard  to  •  Ihe 

B°st  HunTed  Books,'  b„t  1  hope  you  w.n  allow 

me   the  pleasure  of  being   'nconsistent    as   I   am 

anxious  to  put  in  a  clan.i  tor  a  book  that  has  been 

Z  gelyoLtted  by  most  of  the  f-ellent  judge. 

who  have  contnbuted  to  your  columns.     I   mum 

the  Greek  Anthology.     The  beautiful  poems  con^ 

tained  in  this  collection  seem  to  me  to  hold  the 

ame  position  with  regard  to  Greek  dramatic  htera- 

tu™  as  do  the  delicate  little  figurines  ol  Tanagra  to 

the  Phidian  marbles,  and  to  he  quite  as  necessary  for 

the  complete  understanding  "f  t>'l,«^«^'' .^R'"*p„, 

I  am  also  amazed  to  find  that  Edgar  Alan  Poe 

has  been  passed  over.     Surely  tins  marvel  ouslod 

of  rhythniic   expression  deserves  a  place?      It,    n 

order  to  make  room  for  him    i*  ^^  "ecessary  to 

elbow  out    some    one  else,    I    should  elbow  on 

Sey.  and  I  think  that  Baudelaire  might  be  most 

advantageously  substituted  for  keble.  . 

No  dCubt,  both  in  the  Cur^c  of  Kehama<,^A  m 
the  Chrhtian  Year  thee  are  P''et;c  qualities  ot  a 
certain  kind,  but  absolute  catlioluity  of  taste  is 
Tot  'wthout  its  dangers.  It  is  on  y  an  auctioneer 
who  should  admire  all  schools  ol  art. 

TWELFTH  NIGHT  AT  OXFORD 

(Dramatic  Rtview,  February  20,  1886.) 

ON  Saturday  last  the  new  theatre  at  Oxford 
was   opened  by  the  University  Dramatic 
Society.     The   play   selected  was   Shake- 
speare's delightful  comedy  of  Twelfth  Aifiht,  a  play 
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eminently  suitable  for  performance  by  a  club,  as 
it  contains  so  many  good  actin;,'  parts.  Shake- 
speare's tragedies  may  be  made  for  a  single  star, 
but  his  comedies  are  made  for  a  galaxy  of  constella- 
tions. In  the  first  he  deals  with  the  patiios  of  the 
individual,  in  the  second  he  gives  us  a  picture  of 
life.  The  Oxford  undergniduates,  then,  are  to  be 
congratulated  on  tiie  selection  of  the  play,  and  the 
result  fully  justified  their  choice.  Mr.  Uourchier  as 
Festa  the  clown  was  easy,  graceful  and  joyous,  as 
fanciful  as  his  dress  and  as  funny  as  his'  bauble. 
The  beautiful  songs  which  Shakespeare  has  assifjiied 
to  this  character  were  rendered  by  him  as  charmingly 
as  they  were  dramatically.  To  act  singing  is  quite  as 
great  an  art  as  to  sing.  Mr.  Letchniere  Stuart  was 
a  dehghtful  Sir  Andrew,  and  gave  mucli  pleasure 
to  the  audience.  One  may  hate  the  villains  of 
Shakespeare,  but  one  cannot  help  loving  his  fools. 
Mr.  Macpherson  was,  perliaps.  hardly  e<iual  to  such 
an  immortal  part  as  that  of  Sir  Toby  Belch,  though 
there  was  much  that  was  clever  in  his  performance. 
Mr.  Lindsay  threw  new  and  unexpected  light  oii 
the  character  of  Fabian,  and  Mr.  Clark's  Malvolio 
was  a  most  remarkable  piece  of  acting.  What  a 
difficult  part  Malvolio  is !  Shakespeare  undoubtedly 
meant  us  to  laugh  all  through  at  the  pompous 
steward,  and  to  join  in  the  practical  joke  upon  him, 
and  yet  how  impossible  not  to  feel  a  good  deal  of 
sympathy  with  him  I  Perliaps  in  this  century  we 
are  too  altruistic  to  be  really  artistic.  Hazlitt  says 
somewhere  that  poetical  justice  is  done  him  in  tfie 
uneasiness  which  Olivia  suffers  on  account  of  her 
mistaken  attachment  to  Orsino,  as  her  insensibility 
tothe  violence  of  the  Duke's  passion  is  atoned  for 
by  the  discovery  of  Viola's  concealed  love  for  him ; 
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but  it  is  difficult  not  to  feel  Malvolio's  treatment 
is  unnecessarily  l.arsh.    Mr.  Clark.  I'owever.  gave 
a  verv  clever  renderinR.  full  of  subtle   touches. 
If  I  ventured  on  a  bit  of  advice,  which  I  feel  most 
reluctant  to  d...  it  would  be  to  the  effect  that  while 
one  should  always  study  the  method  of  a  great 
artist,  one  should  never  imitate  his  manner.     I  he 
manner  of  an   artist  is  essentially   inUividual.   the 
method  of  an  artist  is  absolutely  universal.     Ihe 
first  is  personality,  which  no  one  should  copy;  the 
second  is  perfection,  which  all  should  aim  at     Miss 
Arnold    was    a    most  sprightly   Maria,   and   Miss 
Farmer    a    dignitied    Olivia;    but  as   Viola  Mrs. 
Bewicke  was  hardly  successful.     Her  manner  was 
too  boisterous  and  her  method  too  modem.     Where 
there  is  violence  there  is  no  Viola,  where  there  is 
no  illusion  there  is  no  lUyria,  and  where  there  is  no 
style  there  is  no  Shakespeare.    Mr.  Higgins  looked 
the  part  of  Sebastian  to  perfection,  and  some  ol 
the  minor  characters  were  excellently  played  by 
Mr.  Adderley,  Mr.  King-Harroan,  Mr.  Coningsbv 
Disraeli  and  Lord  Albert  Osborne.     On  the  whole, 
the    performance    reflected    much    credit    on    the 
Dramatic  Society ;  indeed,  its  excellence  was  such 
that  I  am  led  to  hope  that  the  University  will  some 
day  have  a  theatre  of  its  own.  and  that  proficiency 
in  scene-p:iinting  will  be  regarded  as  a  necessary 
qualific.itioii  for  the  Sla-^^  Professorship.     On  the 
stage     literature    return^,    to   life   and   arcliKologj- 
becomes  art.     A  fine  theatre  is  a  temple  where  all 
the  muses  may  meet,  a  second  Parnassus,  and  the 
dramatic   spirit,   thougli    she   has    long  tarried  at 
Cambridge,  seems  now  to  be  migrating  to  Oxtord. 

Thebes  did  her  green  unknowing  youth  engage ; 
She  chooses  Alliens  in  her  riper  »ge. 
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THE  LETTERS  OF  A  GREAT  WOMAN 

(P*U  Mall  Gtttillt,  March  6,  IBM.) 

OF  the  many  collections  of  letters  that  have 
appeared  m  this  century  few.  if  any.  can 
•  -J  .  fu  "'.  '"'■  '"•"'cination  of  stvle  and  vurietv  of 
mo.dent  the  letters  of  Georpe  S'and  whic     h„ve 

oe  ueuutort  Ihey  extend  over  a  space  of  more 
than  sixty  years,  from  1812  to  1870  in  fact,  ami 
compr|se  the  first  letters  of  Aurore  Dupin  a  chi"d 
of  CKht  years  old.  as  well  as  the  la  t  Tetters  of 
George  Sand,  a  woman  of  seventy-two.  The  verv 
early  letters,  those  of  the  child  and  of  the  yol^ 
marned  woman,  nossess.  of  course,  merely  a  ps^S 
loRical  ,n  erest;  Lt  from  1881.  the  date  of  Madan^ 
D..deva„ts  separation  from  her  husband  and  l^r 
first  entry  into   Paris    life,  the  interest  becomes 

irance  is  mirrored  in  every  page. 

.nZf  ?^°1?^,  ^""'^  "'"^  ""  indefatigable  corre- 
spondent; she  longs  in  one  of  her  letters,  it  is  tr^e 
for  a  planet  where  reading  and  writing  are  absolutelv 
.n>known.' but  still  she  had  a  real  pleasure  r/S 

the  battl  «  '  ""v  '^^  '"  "•'""y^  •"  ^^^  heart  of 
N«n,  !  ?  '^  discusses  pauperism   with    Louis 

^apoleonln  his  prison  at  flam,  an,l  lil.erty  with 

tZTtf'^''  '"•'"''  '^"??."'"  ^*  Vi,K.e„n/s;The 
s"  el  d  sm  V"  t""""  r  Pl'-'o^t^P'-.v.  to  Ma^zini  on 
Th  w'lr  ^^".'"'■"•t'ne  on  den.ocracv.  and  to 
Lcdru-Rollin  on  ,,ustice.  Her  letters  reveal  to  us 
not  merely  the  life  of  n  great  novelist  but  the  sou 

all  tlf;""?  iTT*""'  "^  ^  "'°'"'"'  ^"^^  ^''^  °ne  with 
all  tlie  noblest  movements  of  her  day  and  whose 
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nympAthy  with  hiiiimiiity  wu  boundless  absolutely. 
For  the  nristocrHcy  of  intellect  she  had  always  the 
deepest  veneration,  but  the  democracy  of  suneriiig 
touched  her  more.  5lie  preaclied  the  regenera- 
tion of  uiaiikind,  net  with  the  noisy  ardour  o''  the 
paid  advocate,  but  nith  the  eiithusinsin  of  the  true 
evanpfclist.  Of  nil  the  artists  of  thla  century  slie 
was  the  most  altruistic;  she  felt  evci'y  one's  misfor- 
tunes except  her  own.  Ht.r  faith  never  left  her; 
to  tlie  end  of  her  life,  as  sho  tells  us,  she  was  able 
to  believe  without  illusions,  liut  the  people  dis- 
appointed her  a  li»  'e.  She  saw  that  they  followed 
))ersons  not  principles,  and  for '  the  great  man  theory' 
(leorge  Sand  Ijacl  no  respect  '  Proper  names  are 
the  eneiiii"?,  uf  principles'  is  one  of  her  aphorisms. 

So  t'ror,  18S0  her  letters  are  more  distinctly  literary. 
She  discusses  modern  realism  with  Flaubert,  and 
play-writinj»  with  Dumas  Jih ;  and  protests  with 
passionate  vehemence  against  the  doctrine  of  L'tiil 
pour  tart.  '  Art  for  the  sake  of  itself  is  an  idle 
sentence,'  she  wiites;  'art  for  the  sake  of  truth,  jr 
the  sake  of  what  is  beautiful  and  good,  that  is  jie 
creed  I  seek.'  And  in  a  delightful  letter  to  Jl. 
Charles  Poncy  she  repeats  the  same  idea  very 
charmingly.  'People  say  that  birds  sing  for  tlie 
sake  of  singing,  but  I  doubt  it.  They  sing  tlitir 
loves  and  happiness,  and  in  tliat  they  are  in  keeping 
with  nature.  But  man  must  do  something  more, 
and  poets  only  sing  in  order  to  move  peoiile  and  to 
make  them  think.'  She  wanted  M.  Poncy  to  be  tlie 
poet  of  the  people  and,  if  good  advice  were  all  that 
had  been  needed,  he  would  certainly  have  been  the 
Burns  of  the  workshop.  She  drew  out  a  delightful 
scheme  for  a  volume  to  be  called  Son/fs  of  all 
Trades  and  saw  the  possibilities  of  making  handi- 
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that  .rt  for  art"  sake  N  not  ^^  ''"/^'^  ""derUood 

^       final  ca„s.  of  art  ,ut  i^  ncrelv  aTr!! ..  °  "''''"'  ''" 

.      •'"»■  B'.  she  herself  h  d  3d    W  '  °'  "'""*"' ' 

""t  quarrel  at  her  briniriL  pl.  ""■"''."'••  *«  niiist 

F„r  (ieorffe  Sa ml  ,m^  '^^  '^     roleUnanism  with  her. 

donmin  of  ^et^      Her  h'    "°''^'  "'  """  ^'t'''"  the 
;      Kraphs  :  the7ar7great  posSi"''"  "m  ''T'"'  1'''"*°- 

Hredisseotio'n.,;  \^":s'::^!^''\i^i^^r''"'f' 

types.'  she  writes,  •  such  as  I  dn  ..«  i  *"  ''"''"'"'■ 
sue,  as  they  should  J,a  might  he '  f"?  "  ■;^"'  ''V* 
•M.  Zola's  acceptation  of  the  word  .h^  h  !f  ""'' '." 
mirat  on.  Art  to  l.^r  «,„  .  ^  ' .  *  "'"*  "^  ad- 
truths  but  did  no  ™::  "''"7./.»'»t  transfigured 
could  not  understaiuPJt  ■..*'''*'**•  "•'"^e  she 
am  «»vare'"£  wrIteVto  f1  tert'^rt""'^-     '' 

HSe"i^-rs:;^''5^nai''3ire«i;: 

tion  proceed  rltlmrfrof  ^^°"  "°*  y""'  "PPosi- 

from*;  pSpTe  of  ietrcsTTf  w  r^"''"''  ''"'" 
»phy  in  our 'brain  ft  mrst.eeis'^re'rf  "»?P''"°- 
writinPs.     Hut  vou  ««  .^-;„  ■  ^"'^  '"'■*'' '"  our 

you  seem  anS'l  know  "n  T".*'*''''''^  "''=■•»»'''«. 
man,  the  one  who  mustl„n  '"'"y- J"  '^  """t''" 
himself  and  is  ,,o^^„re  ^wf^f"'  "^^^  -""^ihi'ates 
What  a  deficien  t^stel'  1^  '  « .angular  mania  I 
tions  depends  entire! vL      "^  *°'^''  °*  °'"-  P'-"duc- 

«'ithhold'^^.uro4"o'&"s  rrpeX.tP"''^'  ""  "* 
"e  create,  we  naturally  Jeltelhef  ^^  personages 
taintvas  to  the  oninion  h-  !  "'5,  "^f  !»«^er  in  uncer- 
'hem;     That  amount.  ♦  ''^'*  '?"''*  ^im^'elf  form  of 

^"•od.  and'heTe^r of^C  sILrtli'  "V"^"- 
weary  of  us  and  leaves  us:'  ""^^  ^ets 

D 
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She  herself,  however,  may  be  said  to  have  suffered 
from  too  dominant  a  personality,  and  this  was  the 
reason  of  the  failure  of  most  of  her  plays. 

Of  the  drama  in  the  sense  of  disinterested  pre- 
sentation slie  had  no  idea,  and  what  is  the  strength 
and  life-blood  of  her  novels  is  the  weakness  of  her 
dramatic  works.  But  in  the  main  she  was  right. 
Art  without  personality  is  impossible.  And  yet  the 
aim  of  art  is  not  to  reveal  personality,  but  to  please. 
This  she  hardly  recognised  in  her  testhetics,  thougii 
she  realised  it  in  her  work.  On  literary  style  she 
has  some  excellent  remarks.  She  dislikes  the  extra- 
vagances of  tlie  romantic  school  and  sees  the  beauty 
of  simplicity.  '  Simplicity,'  she  writes,  '  is  the  most 
difficult  thing  to  secure  in  this  world :  it  is  the  last 
limit  of  experience  and  the  last  effort  of  genius.' 
She  hated  the  slang  and  argot  of  Paris  life,  and 
loved  the  words  used  by  the  peasants  in  the  pro- 
vinces. '  The  provinces,'  she  remarks,  '  preserve  the 
tradition  of  the  original  tongue  and  create  but  few 
new  words.  I  feel  much  respect  for  the  language 
of  the  peasantry ;  in  my  estimation  it  is  the  more 
correct.' 

She  thought  Flaubert  too  much  preoccupied  with 
the  sense  of  form,  and  makes  these  excellent  obser- 
vations to  him — perhaps  her  best  piece  of  literary 
criticism.  '  You  consider  the  form  as  the  aim,  whereas 
it  is  but  the  effect.  Happy  expressions  are  only  the 
outcome  of  emotion  and  emotion  itself  proceeds 
from  a  conviction.  We  are  only  moved  by  thut 
which  we  ardently  believe  in.'  Literary  schools  she 
distrusted.  Individualism  was  to  her  the  keystone 
of  art  as  well  as  of  life.  '  Do  not  belong  to  any 
school:  do  not  imitate  any  model,'  is  her  advice. 
Yet  she  never  encouraged  eccentricity.  *  Be  correct,' 
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NEWS  FROM  PARNASSUS 

(PaU  Mas  aaxette,  April  12,  1886.) 

THAT  most  delightful  of  all  French  critics 
M.   Edmond   Scherer.  has  recently  staed 
English    read"  f"'"''^    ""   Wordsworth    that    the 

Hin'Sio?;  wrsi.rcShl^^h""^  "'r 

Sare^rr^  ^'  theTare^f  ttpVht  buTf  ^ 

dir"   ,«'""lt'«'-.  -e  a'cLiowredge    he  wil  t 
disappointed,  often  he  wiU  be  bored    JJiiV  5 
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Mr  Georjre  Francis  Armstrong's  Storks  of  Wkk- 
lozc.  for  instance,  is  most  pleasant   reading.     Mr 
Armstrong  is  already  well  known  as  the  author  o 
Uffone.  Kins  Saul  and  other  dramas,  and  his  latest 
volume  shows  that  the  power  and  passion  of  h.s 
ea.lv   work  lias   not  deserted  him.    Most  modern 
Irish  poetry  is  purely  politica   and  deals  with  the 
wicke'lnessof  the  landlords  and  the  Tones ;  but  Mr 
Armstrong  sings  of  the  picturesqueness  of  l^nn  not 
of  its  i)0litics.     He  tells  us  very  charmingly  of  the 
ma.'ic  of  its  mists  and  tlie  melody  of  its  colour,  and 
draws  a  most  captivating  picture  of  the  peasants  ot 
the  county  W'icklow,  whom  he  descnbes  us 
A  kindly  folk  in  vale  and  moor, 

Unvexed  with  rancours,  frank  and  free 
In  moud  and  manners— rich  with  poor 

Attuned  in  happiest  amity : 
Where  still  the  cottage  door  is  vide, 

The  stranjjer  welcomed  at  the  hearth, 
And  pleased  the  humbler  hearts  cinifide 
Still  in  the  friend  of  gentler  birth. 

The  most  ambitious  poem  in  the  volume  is  Tk 
Verdun  of  Darragh.  It  is  at  once  lyrical  m-., 
dramatic,  and  though  its  manner  reminds  us  of 
Browning  and  its  method  of  Maud,  stiU  all  througli 
it  there  is  a  personal  and  individual  note.  Mr.  Arm- 
strong also  carefully  observes  the  rules  of  decorum, 
and,  as  he  promises  his  readers  in  a  preface  keeps 
quite  clear  of  '  the  seas  of  sensual  art.  In  fact,  an 
elderly  maiden  lady  could  read  this  volume  without 
ablush,  a  thrill,  or  even  an  emotion. 

Dr.  (Joodchild  does  not  possess  Mr.  Armstrongs 
literary  touch,  but  his  Snmnia  Media  is  dist.ngmsl.ed 
by  a  remarkable  quality  of  forcible  and  direct  expres- 
sion. The  poe.n  that  opens  his  volume,  MyrrhaorA 
Diahisue  on  Creeds,  is  quite  as  readable  as  a  metrical 
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dialogue  on  creeds  could  possibly  be ;  and  The  Organ 
nr  rl"  !?  J?,?"'*  "m«ntic  story  charmingly  tfld. 
Dr.  Goodchild  seems  to  be  .n  ardent  disciple  of 
Mr.  Browning,  and  though  he  may  not  be  atle  to 
^n{!n°h-"^  the  Virtues  of  his  master,  at  least  he Cm 
eciio  his  defects  very  cleverly.     Such  a  verse  as- 

'Tis  the  subtle  essayal 

Of  the  Jews  and  Judas, 
Such  lying  lisp 
Might  hail  a  will-o'-the-wisp, 

A  thin  somebody— Theudai 

On"."  j'if  "^"V"""P'^  "^  '°^  '>°'"«'Jy  in  poetry. 
One  of  the  best  poems  m  the  book  is  The  Ballad  of 
Urcc  htngdoms.  Indeed,  if  the  form  were  equal  to 
he  conception,  it  would  be  a  delightful  work  of  art  • 
but  Dr.  Goodchild,  though  he  m^y  be  Imaster  of 
metres  is  not  a  master  of  music  yet.  His  verse  t 
often  harsh  and  rugged.  On  the  whole,  howlvei 
his  volume  IS  clever  and  interesting.  ' 

J"""  ■  ^T*  ''*^  "°t'  "^^  believe,  a  great  reputation 
m  England  as  yet,  but  in  India  he  sTems  toCwel" 
known.  From  a  collection  of  criticisms  appended 
0  his  volume  it  appears  that  the  Overland  mX 

he  '^Z  l"!I'p- ^  ^"""'^"'^  °^  Hindostan  and  that 
the  Allahabad  Pioneer  onct  compared  him  to  Keats. 
He  IS  a  p  easant  rhymer,  as  rhymers  go,  and,  thoueh 

lT!ltf°tJ''"°*'"r"'"«*»'«sSngofSolomS 
mto  bad  blank  verse,  still  we  are  quite  ready  to  ad- 
mire his  translations  of  the  Perviiilium  Veneris  and 
of  Omar  Khayyam.  We  wish  he  would  not  wriie 
sonnets  with  fifteen  lines.    A  fifteen-line  sonnTt  i! 

bad  a  monstrosity  as  a  sonnet  in  dialogue  The 
volume  has  the  merit  of  being  very  smalUnd  con- 
tarns  many  stanzas  quite  suitable  for  valentines. 

finally  we  come  to  Procris  and  Other  Poeus,  by 
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Mr  W  G.  Hole.  Mr.  Hole  is  apparently  a  very  young 
writer  His  work,  at  least,  is  full  of  crudit.es,  his 
syntax  is  defective,  and  his  grammar  is  questionable. 
And  yet,  when  all  is  said,  in  the  one  poem  of  Procrts 
it  is  easy  to  recognise  the  true  poetic  ring.  K^e- 
where  the  volume  is  amateurish  and  weak.  Hie 
Spanish  Main  was  suggested  by  a  leader  in  the  Daily 
Telesraph,  and  bears  all  the  traces  of  its  lurid  origin. 
Sir  Jocellyns  Trust  is  a  sort  of  pseudo-lennv soman 
idyll  in  which  the  damozel  says  to  her  gallant  rescuer, 
'  Come,  come.  Sir  Knight,  I  catt  i.  my  death  of  cold, 
and  recompenses  him  with 

What  noble  minds 
Regard  the  first  reward,— «n  orphan's  thankf. 

Nunc  Dimttis  is  dull  and  The  Wandering  Jw' 
dreadful;  but  Procris  is  a  beautiful  poem.  Ihe 
richiess  and  variety  of  its  metaphors,  the  music  ot 
its  lines,  the  fine  opulence  of  its  imagery,  all  seem  to 
point  to  a  new  poet.  Faults,  it  is  true,  there  are  in 
abundance ;  but  they  are  faults  that  come  from  want 
of  trouble,  not  from  want  of  taste.  Mr.  Hole  shows 
often  a  rare  and  exquisite  sense  of  beauty  and  a  mar 
vellous  power  of  poetic  vision,  and  if  he  will  cultivate 
the  technique  of  his  craft  a  little  more  we  have  no 
doubt  but  that  he  wiU  some  day  give  us  work  worthy 
to  endure.  It  is  true  that  there  is  more  promise  than 
perfection  in  his  verse  at  i  'Csent,  yet  it  is  a  promise 
that  seems  likely  to  be  fulfilled. 

(I)  Si<mt$  of  Wicklon.  By  George  Francii  Armstrong,  M.A. 
^%'^S«pMX'?y^ohn  A.  Goodchild.  Seeond  Serie,. 
^^r^  TranslaUd  and  Original.     By  H.  E.  Keene.     (W.  H. 

("  P™cSL  Other  For...     By  W.  G.  Hole.     (Kegan  Paul.) 
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(Putt  Mall  Gatetle,  April  14,  1886.) 

AFTER  a  careful  perusal  of  •Twia^t  Love  and 
/\  ^^"'.'/;  by  Mr.  Tighe  Hopkins,  we  confess 
^  y^  ourselves  unable  to  inform  anxious  in 
quirers  who  it  is  that  is  thus  sandwiched  anS  how 
he  (or  she)  got  into  so  unpleasant  a  predicamenr 
1  he  curious  reader  with  a  taste  for  enigmas  ma v 
be  advised  to  find  out  for  himseU^if  he  cam  E™en 
f  he  be  unsuccessful,  his  trouble  will  be  repaid  by 
the  pleasant  writing  and  clever  character  drawing  of 

1  he  whole  ftladeira  episode  seems  to  lead  ui)  to  this 
dilemma,  and  after  all  it  comes  to  nothiZ  We 
brace  up  our  nerves  for  a  tragedy  and  are  treated 
instead  to  the  mildest  of  marivLdage-wl,  d,  is 
disappomting.  In  conclusion,  one  word  of  advice 
to  Mr.  Hopkins:  let  him  refrain  from  apostrophis- 
.ng  his  characters  after  this  fashion:  -Oh,  &fbert 
Reade,  what  are  you  about  that  you  dally  wUh  thk 
golden  chance ?  and  so  forth.  This  is  onlof  the 
wor^st^  mannerisms  of  a  bygone  generation  of  story 

Mr.  Gallenga  has  written,  as  he  says,  'a  tale  with- 
out a  n,urder.'  but  having  put  a  pistoUball  thr^h 

wfth,?^nJi''"l*''"''  '"".'"'"  ''"^^  -nd  hearty  not? 
wthstandmg,  he  cannot  be  said  to  have  produced  a 

,^  ^u^V^  ?  "'"'"'^^-  "i'*  heroine,  too!  if  we  may 
wifd  L."  ^f^'i^'T'  °^''"-  «  '«"  •'wonder  anJ 
ot^TlittT-  .t\^^^-  "^^  "^  seventeen  she  -was 
one  of  the  Great  Maker's  masterpieces  .  .  a  living 
.keness  of  the  Dresden  Madonna.'  One  m hi? 
hudders  to  think  of  what  she  may  become  at  for  ^ 
but  this  IS  an   mipertinent  prying  into  fut.rrity! 

5.5 
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She  hails  from  .Maryland  -y  Man;l-d P  -d  ^ 
•  received  a  careful,  .f  "°^  .^^/^  hdV  to  an  earl- 
Need  we  add  that  she  ™»"  "  ^^f  J^'J[f  perforated 
dom  who,  as  "foresaid,  has  had  h.mse.i  P  .^ 

^y  ."•  P'^^ffit'oato^cfstd  sceS 
division  of  th  s  book  'n\°  "I'       .•   either  in  its  struc- 
fied  by  anything  specially  "'«  «  ,,„th,  is  some- 
tureorits  method      1  he  dmlogue^^  ^^^^^^^^^ 

what  stilted.     Nevertheless.  Its  n  ^^^ 

of  Roman  society  are  "»*  ™^;^"f;om  nature. 
°'-F[:°  t;^f  Sr  v^iS'S/  the  theme  of 
M'stovlrcameron-stwovolumes^^^^^^^^^^ 

after  all.  but  results  '"y^^'l^f^lf  "/the  hero,  this 
brought  about  by  fraud  on  the  part  ot  i  ^^^^ 

Ule  h.  is  Y; '"  ■  m~^n  „„  ltrtill.-p.se  and 
there  is  «  Mm  ""f  ,2'r^°i„,  „feiKli  chapter, 
.poetical  ,»t.»».ltteteK.n".ng^^^_^,,„„f 

novel-writing  fraternity  ^'^h  a  new  formu^^^  .^^.^  .^^ 

Pfo^,/„<f«.  ,^^;:;y-;;;*;books  wliich  these  simpk 
Inanities.  I  here  are  m^''^  ,  „  aptly  than  any 
titles  would  characterise  mirh  more  ap>  ^^^ 

high-flown  phrases-as  aptly,  m  tact,  as, 
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verie's  title  characterises  the  volume  before  us.  It 
sets  forth  the  uninteresting  fortunes  of  an  insi-mifi- 
cant  person,  one  John  Stiles,  a  briefless  barrister.  "The 
said  John  falls  in  love  with  a  young  lady,  inherits  a 
competence,  omits  to  tell  his  love,  and  is  killed  by 
the  bursting  of  a  fowling-piece— that  is  all.  The 
only  pomt  of  interest  presented  by  the  book  is  the 
problem  as  to  how  it  ever  came  to  be  written.  We 
can  scarcely  find  the  solution  in  Mr.  Bouverie's 
elaborately  smart  style  which  cannot  be  said  to 
transmute  his  '  trivialities'  into  'flies  in  amber.' 

Mr.  Swinburne  once  proposed  that  it  should  be  a 
penal  offence  against  literature  for  any  writer  to 
affix  a  proverb,  a  plirase  or  a  quotation  to  a  novel, 
by  way  of  tag  or  title.     We  wonder  what  he  would 
say  to  the  title  of  '  Pen  Oliver's '  last  book  1     Pro- 
bably he  would  empty  on  it  the  bitter  vial  of  his 
scorn  and  satire.     All  But  is  certainly  an  intoler- 
able name  to  give  to  any  literary  production.     The 
story,  however,   is  quite  an  interesting  one.     At 
Laxenford  Hall  live  Lord  and  Lady  Arthur  Win- 
stanley.     Lady   Arthur  has   two   children    by   her 
first  marriage,  the  elder  of  whom,  Walter  Hope- 
Kennedy   by   name,   is    heir  to   the    broad    acres. 
Walter  is  a  pleasant  English  boy,  fonder  of  cricket 
than  of  culture,   healthy,  happy   and   susceptible. 
He  falls  in  love  with  Fanny  Taylor,  a  pretty  village 
girl;    IS   thrown   out   of   his   dogcart    one    night 
through  the  machinations  of  a  jealous  rival,  breaks 
one  of  his  ribs  and  gets  a  violent  fever.    His  step- 
father tries  to  murder  him  by  subcutaneous  injec- 
tions of   morphia    but    is  detected   by  the  local 
doctor,  and  Walter  recovers.     However,  he  does 
not  marry  Fanny  after  all,  and  the  story  ends  in- 
eifectuaUy.    To  say  of  a  dress  that  •  it  was  rather 
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under  than  over  adorned'  is  not  very  ple««\"B  ^"8; 
lUh.  and  such  a  phrase  as  '/  ™f  j'^'-'^^^'^Vn,,"" 
means  invariably.'  is  q«'te  ^«t«'**f If.  u^ '!  ,r',aster 
not  exnect  the  muster  of  tlie  scalpel  to  be  the  master 
of  tlfe  sUlus  as  well.  AU  But  is  a  very  chann.n«  ta  e. 
"and  the  sketches  of  villase  life  -e  Quite  admuabe 
We  recommend  it  to  all  who  are  tired  of  the  p.o 
auctions  of  Mr.  Hugh  Conway's  dreadful  d.sc.ples 

nyTn,uiLa»andDu,!,:ASov,L    By  Tighe  Hopkln..    (Chatto 


By  A.  G»Ueng>. 


^^'^r"ufXill"  :  A  m.l.  By  Mr..  H.  I-vett  Cmcron. 
(^♦V'rs  "°:r^i/.'i" ..  A  Norcl.  By  EUw-  .1  Olive,  Pleydell- 
Bouverie.   '(Griffith.  Farren  .nd  CoO  p      q^^ 

(5)  AU  Bat :  A   Chromcle  of  Laxtnjora  nje.     "} 
F.R.C.S.     (Kegan  Paul.') 

A  LITERARY  PILGRIM 

(Patt  MaU  QamUt,  April  IT,  1886.) 

ANTIQUARIAN  books,  as  a  rule,  we  extremely 
^      dull  reading.    They  give  us  facte  w.thou 
£\     form,  science  without  style,  and  learning 
•*!,„..»  life     An  exception,  however,  must  be  made 
7ofM  Glints':  Pro..««</«^^^^^^^^^ 
M    Boiss'er  is   a  most  pleasant   and    pictures,,,  e 
writer  and  is  really  able  to  give  his  readers  useful 
rnformation  without  ever  boring  them   an  ac  om 
plishment  which  is  entirely  unknown  m  Germany, 
and  in  England  is  extremely  rare. 
"The  first  essay  in  his  book  is  on  the  probable  s  te 
nf  Horace's  country-house,  a  subject  that  has  m 
crested  many  scholars  from  the  Renaissance  down 
I^Tur  owTdiy.     M.  Boissier,  following  the  investi- 
gations oTsfgnor  Rosa,  places  it  on  a  litUe  hill  over- 
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looking  the  Licenza,  and  his  theoi^  has  a  great  deal 
to  recommend  it.  The  plough  still  turns  up  on  the 
spot  the  bricks  and  tiles  of  an  old  Roman  villa ;  a 
spring  of  clear  water,  like  that  of  which  the  poet  so 
often  sang,  '  breaks  babbling  from  the  hollow  rock," 
and  is  still  called  by  the  peasants  Fonte  delf  Oratini, 
some  faint  echo  possibly  of  the  singer's  name ;  the 
view  from  the  hill  is  just  what  is  described  in  the 
epistles,  'Continui  montes  nisi  dissocientur  opaca 
valle ' ;  hard  by  is  the  site  of  the  ruined  tenipfe  of 
Vacuna,  where  Horace  tells  us  he  wrote  one  of  his 
poems,  and  the  local  rustics  still  go  to  Varia  (Vico- 
varo)  on  market  days  as  they  used  to  do  when  the 
graceful  Roman  lyrist  sauntered  through  his  vines 
and  played  at  being  a  country  gentleman. 

M.  Boissier,  however,  is  not  content  merely  with 
identifying  the  poet's  house ;  he  also  warmly  defends 
him  from  the  charge  that  has  been  brought  against 
him  of  servility  in  accepting  it  He  points  out  that 
it  was  only  after  the  invention  of  printing  that  liter- 
ature became  a  money-making  profession,  and  that, 
as  there  was  no  copyright  law  at  Rome  to  prevent 
books  being  pirated,  patrons  had  to  take  the  place 
that  publishers  hold,  or  should  hold,  nowadays. 
The  Roman  patron,  in  fact,  kept  the  Roman  poet 
ahve,  and  we  fancy  that  many  of  our  modem  bards 
rather  regret  the  old  system.  Better,  surely,  the 
humiliation  of  the  sportula  than  the  indignity  of  a 
bill  for  printing  I  Better  to  accept  a  country-house 
as  -  <pft  than  to  be  in  debt  to  one's  landlady  I  On 
t^  •  lole,  the  patron  was  an  excellent  institution, 
for  poetry  at  least  for  the  poets;  and  though 
he  iiad  to  be  propitiated  by  panegyrics,  still  are  we 
not  told  by  our  most  shining  lights  that  the  subject 
IS  of  no  importance  in  a  work  of  art  ?     M.  Boissier 
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need  not  apologise  for  Horace :  every  poet  longi  for 
a  Mscenas.  ,       ^   _ 

An  essay  on  the  Etruscan  tombs  at  Corneto 
follows,  and  the  remainder  of  the  volume  is  taken  uu 
by  a  most  fascinaUng  article  called  Le  Pays  de 
fEnSdn.  M.  Boissier  claims  for  Virfjil's  descrip- 
tions of  scenery  an  absolute  fidelity  of  detail.  '  Les 
pontes  anciens,"  he  says, '  ont  le  godt  de  la  precision 
et  de  la  fid^lit^ :  ils  n'imaginent  Ru^re  de  paysages 
en  I'air,'  and  with  this  view  he  visited  every  place  in 
Italy  and  Sicily  that  Virgil  has  mentioned.  Some- 
times, it  is  true,  modern  civilisation,  or  modern  bar- 
barism, has  completely  altered  the  aspect  of  the 
scene;  the  'desolate  shore  of  Drepanum,'  for  in- 
stance ('Drepani  illstabilis  ora')  is  now  covered 
with  thriving  manufactories  and  stucco  villas,  uiid 
the  '  bird-haunted  forest '  through  which  the  Tiber 
flowed  into  the  sea  has  long  ago  disappeared.  Still, 
on  the  whole,  the  general  character  of  the  Italian 
landscape  is  unchanged,  and  M.  Boissier's  researrhes 
show  very  clearly  how  personal  and  how  vivid  were 
Virgil's  impressions  of  nature.  The  subject  is,  of 
course,  a  most  interesting  one,  and  those  who  love 
to  make  pilgrimages  without  stirring  from  home  can- 
not do  better  than  spend  three  shillings  on  the 
French  Academician's  Promenades  Archdologiques. 

NouvelUt  Z'romnada  Anhfologiqua.      Honee  et  VirpU.     By 
GutoD  Boissier.     (Hachette.) 

B^RANGER  IN  ENGLAND 

(Paa  Mall  aaatU,  April  21,  1886.) 

A  PHILOSOPHIC  politician   once  remarked 
that  the  best  possible  form  of  government 
..     is  an  absolute  monarchy  tempered  by  street 
ballads.    Without  at  all  agreeing  with  this  aphorism 
60 
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.T^**/"/'"""*  ''"*  '*R^*  *''•»  the  new  democracy 
does  not  use  poetry  as  a  means  for  the  expZ"on  of 
pol.t  cal  opmion.  the  Sociahsts,  it  is  true,  have  been 
heard  sinRuiK  the  later  poems  of  Mr.  Wilham  Morris 
but  the  street  ballad  is  Qly  dead  in  EnZ  d  n« 
fact  IS  that  most  modern  poetry  is  so  art  Hri.,1  in 
!  :  stTe'  Zit'''"'  '?  -^ ---  and°soTer  "ri  ^ 

capitelis?  or  th^  Z  *'"?  «"«>^«"«''  against  the 
capitalist  or  the  aristocrat  they  prefer  strike*  tn 
sonnets  and  riotinp  to  rondels.        '^  *° 

Possibly.  Mr.  William  Toynbec's  pleasant  littlr 
vo  unje  of  translations  from  B,5r«nffe?  r^^  be  he 
S  f„°,  "*'''  T*"*"'-  ^^"""Ser  had  all  the  quahfica- 
than  ^  L'"''"'L"  'T''*-  "^  '^^"t*  t°  »>«•  sunK  more 
than  to  be  read;  he  preferred  the  Pont  \ei7f  to 
Parnassus;  he  was  patriotic  as  well  as  romantic  and 

as^^Z":^ """r  '""»--  'lVanskti™ro/,octrJ 
as  a  rule  are  merely  misrepresentations,  but  the  muse 

our  &T  A  '"  "'■^P'"  """^  "»"■«  that  she  can  wear 
our  Englisli  dress  witfi  ease  and  ^ace.  and  Mr  Tovn 

'Mid  France'i  miracles  of  «rt, 

,,"*,?  'rophies  won  from  art's  own  I.nd. 

me  fog-bred  poor  triumphant  stand, 

TrfXh"  ''"^  '""'J^q^^tely  the    charm    of  the 

ei 
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Dun  no(  p»l»li,  o4,  prti  d«  U  .letolw, 

BnlUlcnt  \t%  arti,  dou«  frulU  d«  be.iix  clim«U, 
J'»i  vu  du  Nurd  iM  peu|>l«dfi  mm  gUiire, 
D«  lean  muitcaux  Mcoucr  let  frinaa. 

On  the  whole,  however,  Mr.  Toynbee's  work  is 
good;  Lea  Champs,  for  example,  is  very  well  tru.is- 
fated.  and  so  are  the  tw  letightful  poems  Roscttr 
and  Ma  R^blique;  ai  there  is  a  good  deal  ot 
spirit  in  Le  Marquis  de  tarabas : 

Whom  h«»e  we  here  in  -onquenr'i  r6lt  t 

Our  grend  old  Marquii,  blew  hta  loul  I 

Whole  grand  old  chargfr  (m»rk  hii  bone  I) 

Hai  borne  him  back  to  claim  hl«  own. 

Note,  if  you  pleaie,  the  grand  old  ttyle 

In  which  he  nean  hi.  grand  old  pile  j 

With  what  an  air  of  grand  old  «Ute 

He  wavet  that  blade  immaculate  ! 

Halt  off,  haU  olT,  for  my  lord  to  patt, 
The  grand  old  Marquit  of  Carabui  !— 

though  'that  blade  immaculate'  has  hardly  got  the 
sting  of  'un  sabre  innocent";  and  in  the  tourth 
verse  of  the  same  poem. '  Marquise,  you'll  have  the 
bed-chamber'  does  not  very  clearly  convey  the  sense 
of  the  line  '  La  Marquise  a  le  tabouret.  ^he  best 
translation  in  the  book  is  The  Court  Suit  (L  Habit 
de  Cour),  and  if  Mr.Toynbee  will  give  us  some  more 
work  as  clever  as  this  we  shall  be  glad  to  see  a  second 
volume  from  his  pen.  B^ranger  is  not  nearly  well 
enough  known  in  England,  and  though  it  is  always 
better  to  read  a  poet  in  the  original,  still  translations 
have  their  value  as  echoes  have  their  music. 

A  StUdim  from  tht  Song:  of  De  Birangtr  M  Engluh  Vtru.     Bj 
WUliam  Toynbee.     (Kegan  Paul) 
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(fM  «■«  0„^„,  Ubj  13,  ISM) 

THE  Countess  Msrtinengo  deserves  well  of 
•11  poets,  peasants  and  publishers.     Vo'k. 
lore  IS  so  often  treated   nowadays  mtr    v 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  comparative  my  l,;- 
^''t';.*\''*.","  ''""r  de"K''tful  d  comeafrf.     a 

for  the  folk-tale  is  the  father  of  all  fiction  as  the 
^olk-sonK  '»  the  mother  of  all  poetry ;  and  i^  e 
games,  the  Ules  and  the  baUads  of  primitive  mod  e 

IV  f^'M"  *?*  *'"'  f"™"  °f  »uch^per"ectedHs 
of  art  as  the  drama,  the  novel  and  the  epic  It  Ts 
of  course,  true  that  the  highest  expression  of  1  fe  fs 
to  be  found  not  in  the  popular  songs,  however 
of  self'onl'"''  ""ir  •  ^"'  i"  "-^  ?««*  miisterpieces 
tolealT  *'"'''\'*;X'*  '*  "  P"^"^"*  sometimes 
to  leave  the  summit  of  Parnassus  to  look  at  the  wild- 

A     n"'*'",*''*'''"^''"'*  *°  *"">  from  the  11^  of 

wil  ImLV  /k  ^"^^  *''*'  1"""^"^  '"'«''«»  of  Calabria 
will  mock  the   passer-by  with  satirical    verses  as 
they  used  to  do  in  the  old   pagan  days   and  the 
peasants  of  the  olive  woods  of  /ro^venc  e  a^n  wer  each 
h«  not   "Tfl^""  T''"'-     '^^'^  Sicilian  shepherd 
of  modlr'^  r     '"^"  •'"''  P'.P*  ''''^^'  ""'^  the  children 
the^m.       ^''"'"  '"!«  *''*'  swallow-song  through 
he  villages  m  spring-time,  though  Theognis  is  m.^re 
than  two  thousand  years  dead.     Nor  is  this  popuUr 
poetry  merely  the  rhythmic  expression  of  foy  and 
som,w ;  It  is  fn  the  highest  degree  imaginative  ■  and 
S^s«c"mn'"K°"  directly  f^m  nature?' abounds 
m  reahstic  metaphor  and  in  picturesque  and  fantastic 
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imairery  It  must,  of  course,  be  admitted  that  there 
is  a  conventionality  of  nature  as  tliere  is- a  conven- 
tionality of  art,  and  that  certain  forms  of  utterance 
are  apt  to  become  stereotyped  by  too  constant  use ; 
vet  on  the  whole,  it  is  impossible  not  to  recognise 
in  the  Folk-songs  that  the  Countess  Martinengo  has 
'  rought  together  one  strong  dominant  note  ot  ter- 
vent  and  flawless  shicerity.  Indeed,  it  is  only  in  the 
more  terrible  dramas  of  the  Elizabethan  age  that  we 
can  find  any  parallel  to  tht  Corsican  room  with  their 
shrill  intensity  of  passion,  their  awful  frenzies  of  griet 

and  hate.  And  vet,  ardent  as  the  feeling  is,  the  form 
is  nearly  always  beautiful.  Now  and  then,  m  the 
poems  of  the  extreme  South  one  meets  with  a  curious 
crudity  of  realism,  but,  as  a  rule,  the  sense  of  beauty 

^'^  Swae  of  the  Folk-poems  in  this  book  have  ai.  ..le 
liirhtness  and  loveliness  of  lyrics,  all  of  them  have 
that  sweet  simplicity  of  pure  song  by  which  m.rth 
finds  its  own  melody  and  mourning  its  own  niusi  , 
and  even  where  there  are  conceits  of  thought  and 
expression  they  are  conceits  born  oJ  fancy  not  o 
affectation.  Herrick  himself  might  have  envied  that 
wonderful  love-song  of  Provence : 

If  thovi  wi'.t  be  tlie  falling  dew 

And  fall  on  me  alway. 
Then  I  will  be  the  white,  white  row 

On  yonder  thorny  spray. 
If  thou  wilt  be  the  white,  white  rose 

On  yonder  thorny  spray, 
Then  I  will  be  the  honey-bee 

And  kiss  thee  all  the  day. 

If  thou  wilt  be  the  honey-bee 

And  kiss  me  all  the  day, 
Then  I  will  be  in  yonder  heaven 

The  star  of  brighteit  ray. 
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If  thou  wilt  be  in  jronder  huTen 

The  stir  of  brighteit  r«y, 
Then  I  will  be  the  lUwn,  and  we 

Shall  meet  at  break  of  day. 

How  charming  also  is  this  lullaby  by  which  the 
Corsican  mother  sings  her  babe  to  sleep  1 

Gold  and  pearls  my  vessel  lade. 

Silk  and  cloth  the  cargo  be. 
All  the  sails  are  of  brocade 

Coming  from  beyond  the  sea ; 
And  the  helm  of  finest  gold. 
Made  a  wonder  to  behold. 

Fast  awhile  in  slumber  lie ; 

Sleep,  my  child,  and  hushaby. 

After  you  were  bom  full  soon. 

You  were  christened  all  aripht ; 
Godmother  the  was  the  moon, 

CJodfather  the  sun  so  bright 
All  the  stars  in  heaven  told 
Wore  their  necklaces  of  gold. 

Fast  awhile  in  slumber  lie ; 

Sleep,  my  child,  and  hushaby. 

Or  this  from  Roumania : 

Sleep,  my  daughter,  sleep  an  hour; 
Mother's  darling  gilliflower. 
Mother  rocks  thee,  standing  near. 
She  will  wash  thee  in  the  clear 
Waters  that  from  fountains  run, 
To  protect  thee  from  the  sun. 

Sleep,  my  darling,  sleep  an  hour. 
Grow  thou  as  the  gilliflower. 
As  a  tear-drop  be  thou  white, 
As  a  willow  tall  and  slight  ; 
Gentle  as  the  ring-doves  are. 
And  be  lovely  as  a  star! 

We  hardly  know  what  poems  are  sung  to  English 
babies,  but  we  hope  they  are  as  beautiful  as  these 
-wo.    Blake  might  have  written  them. 
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The  Countess  Martinengo  has  certainly  given  us 
a  most  fascinating  book.  In  a  volume  of  moderate 
dimensions,  not  too  long  to  be  tiresome  nor  too  brief 
to  be  disappointing,  siie  has  collected  together  tlie 
best  examples  of  modern  Folk-songs,  and  with  her 
as  a  guide  tiie  lazy  reader  lounging  in  his  armcliair 
may  wander  from  the  melancholy  pine-forests  of  the 
North  to  Sicily's  orange-groves  and  the  pomegranate 
gardens  of  Armenia,  and  listen  to  the  singing  of  those 
to  whom  poetry  is  a  passion,  not  a  profession,  and 
whose  art,  coming  from  inspiration  and  not  from 
schools,  if  it  has  the  limitations,  at  least  has  also  the 
loveliness  of  its  origin,  and  is  one  with  blowing 
grasses  and  the  flowers  of  the  field. 

Etsays  in  the  SltiHi/  of  Folk-Songl.  By  the  Countesl  Evelyn 
Martinengo  C^saresco.    (Redway.) 


THE  CENCI 

(Dramatic  Renm,  May  15,  1888.) 

THE  production  of  The  Cenci  last  week 
at  the  Grand  Theatre,  Islington,  may  be 
said  to  have  lieen  an  era  in  the  literary 
history  of  this  century,  and  the  Sbelley  Society 
deserves  the  highest  praise  and  warmest  thanks 
of  all  for  having  given  us  an  opportunity  of  seeini; 
Shellev's  play  under  the  conditions  he  himself 
desired  for  it  For  The  Cenci  was  written  abs"- 
lutely  with  a  view  to  theatric  presentation,  and 
had  Shelley's  own  wishes  been  carried  out  it  would 
have  been  ))roduced  during  his  lil'ftime  at  Covcnt 
Garden,  with  Kdinund  Kean  and  Miss  O'Neill  in 
the  principal  parts.  In  working  out  his  conception. 
Shelley  had  studied  very  carefully  tht  ipstlietics  of 
dramatic  art.  He  saw  that  the  essence  of  the  drama 
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reserved  simply  for  the  f„li  ^      ^'  ''™'''"  '"^'"S 

of  mortal  passion.     It  s  thus  ti.ff  h      ''''''"" fti"" 

«nd  the  mLt  familiar  iUXX'^k'te  ^fit'f^ 
dramatic  purnoses  wh^n  ,.J^^\       j  *  ^  "*  'or 

o.stron,U7iTr:S^^^^^^^^^^^ 

to  the  apprehension  that  which  is  Inftv     '   *  *'" 
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He  knew  that  if  the  dramatist  is  to  teach  at  all 
it  must  be  by  example,  not  by  precept. 

'  The  highest  moral  purpose,  he  remarks, '  aimed 
at  in  the  highest  species  of  the  drama,  is  the  teach- 
ing the  human  heart,  through  its  sympathies  and 
antipathies,  the  knowledge  of  itself;  in  proportion  to 
the  possession  of  which  knowledge  every  human 
being  is  wise,  just,  sincere,  tolerant  and  kind.  If 
dogmas  can  do  more  it  is  well :  but  a  drama  is  no  fit 
place  for  the  enforcement  of  them.'  He  fully  realises 
that  it  is  by  a  conflict  between  our  artistic  sympathies 
and  our  mor.il  judgment  that  the  greatest  dramatic 
effects  are  produced.  '  It  is  in  the  restless  and 
anatomising  casuistry  with  which  men  seek  the 
justification  of  Beatrice,  yet  feel  that  she  has  done 
what  needs  justification  ;  it  is  in  the  superstitious 
horror  with  which  they  contemplate  alike  her  wrongs 
and  their  revenge,  that  the  dramatic  character  of 
wliat  she  did  and  suffered  consists.' 

In  fact  no  one  has  more  clearly  understood  than 
Shelley  the  mission  of  the  dramatist  and  the  mean- 
ing of  the  drama. 

And  vet  I  hardly  think  that  the  production  of 
The  Cenri.  its  absolute  presentation  on  the  stage, 
can  be  said  to  have  added  anything  to  its  beauty, 
its  pathos,  or  even  its  realism.  Not  that  the  prin- 
cipal actors  were  at  all  unworthy  of  the  work  of  art 
they  interpreted ;  Mr.  Hermann V^ezin's  Cenci  was  a 
noble  and  magnificent  performance  ;  Miss  Alma 
Murray  stinds  now  in  the  very  first  rank  of  our 
English  actresses  as  a  mistress  of  power  and 
pathos;  and  Mr.  Leonard  Outram's  Orsino  was 
most  subtle  ami  artistic ;  but  that  The  Cenci  needs 
for  the  production  of  its  perfect  effect  no  interpreta- 
tion at  all.  It  is,  as  we  read  it,  a  complete  work  of 
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sion  produced  by  its  exhfhi  ■  '  I'"''  **"*  ''"P-'M- 

to  me  to  be  „,K  one  of  n?"  °"  ""  ^*''e^  '*^«"«d 
tion  of  an  intelTectri  .     P'^.f  "■•^"t  the  Kratifica- 

Melpomene"   udsurvvetr'*''  "'^  ""'">''  ''"^  f" 

the  Shelley  Society  Sere  ZT''  *'"'  •'"^'"^«"'  "^ 
poet^ownVishesLd  they  are/'  'vf"''""»  ""^  ^^^ 

^uttothe^sr«^sc;Kirc. 

HELENA  IN  TROAS 

(Oramalic  Brnmc,  Uty  22,  1880  ) 

O'^L'eif'l fe  y-'^''^'^^'-'  t°   have  pro- 

wouW  Uye   "attfied   tl,"  "'  *'"«"'*''  '"^-^ 
spirit;  but  Mr.  Godwin  htlJ^   '"°'*  '""''itious 

"ith  his  sylvan  tSXfV„rsi,T''''''  '^''^'^ 
passed   to  Sophocles    and   hT«     ^'"*''^-''f'^«'-'^^  he  has 

chorus  .^thhs  dance  an,l'3'  °''''''''*™  *'°^  ^''« 
f"llv  supplied  in7lr  (  n,L  "*"  "  "^""^  ^''^t  vvas 
use  oftl'i  are„l"of  a'cir:.;:'"'  ?'•-->''"''">  by  the 
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and  bearing  the  huge  portal  of  the  house  of  Paris 
and  the  gleaming  battlements  of  Troy.  Over  tlie 
portal  huiiE;  a  great  curtain,  painted  with  crimson 
lions,  which,  when  drawn  aside,  disclosed  two  mas- 
sive gates  of  bronze;  in  front  of  the  house  was 
placed  a  golden  image  of  Anbrodite,  and  across  the 
ramparts  on  either  hand  could  be  seen  a  stretch  of 
blue  waters  and  faint  purple  hills.  The  scene  was 
lovely,  not  merely  in  the  harmony  of  its  colour  but 
in  the  exquisite  delicacy  of  its  ardiitectural  pro- 
portions. N(  ■  nation  has  ever  felt  the  pure  beauty 
of  mere  construction  so  strongly  as  the  Greeks,  and 
in  this  respect  Mr.  Godwin  has  fully  caught  the 
Greek  feeling. 

The  play  opened  by  the  entrance  of  the  chorus, 
wliite  vestured  and  gold  filleted,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Miss  Kinnaird,  whose  fine  gestures  and 
rhytliniic  movements  were  quite  admirable.  In 
answer  to  their  appeal  the  staije  curtains  slowlv 
divided,  and  from  the  liouse  of  Pans  came  forth 
Helen  herself,  in  a  robe  woven  with  all  the  wonders 
of  war.  and  broidered  with  the  pageant  of  battle. 
With  her  were  her  two  liandmaidens — one  in  wliite 
and  yellow  and  one  in  screen ;  Hecuba  followed  in 
sombre  grey  of  mourning,  and  Priam  in  kmgly  gaib 
of  gold  and  purple,  and  Paris  in  Phrygian  cap  am 
li.rht  arclier's  dress ;  and  when  at  sunset  the  lover  of 
Helen  was  borne  back  wounded  fron.  the  held. 
down  from  the  oaks  of  Ida  stole  (Enone  in  the  flow- 
ing drapery  of  tlie  daugiiter  of  a  river-god,  every 
fold  of  her  garments  rippling  like  dim  water  as  she 

moved.  .1     /-I      1 

As  regards  the  acting,  the  two  thmgs  the  Greeks 
valued  most  in   actors  were  grace  of   gesture  and 
music  of  voice.     Indeed,  to  gain  these  virtues  their 
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actors  used  to  subject  themselves  to  a  remilar  cours* 
of  gymnastics  and  u  particular  regime  of^detheaUh 
ben,K  to  the  Greeks  not  merely  a*^  uairtv  of  art  £5 
a  condition  of  its  production      WU  I.,  „,  ^  I 

century  and  the  appearance  of  anv  aire    and  LTa 

out  mannerism  is  gve"fnlv  to  a"fc«o'"r'  "'*'" 
the  few  is  Mr.  Tree      M,\s  Aim,   M    '  •'"^  "'"""g 

possess  Uie  P-vsi  ^^'re.^l^i^^lS'^.^r-eSr'of 
Jlelen,  but  the  beauty  of  her  movemeX^nd  the 
f,u  Ifi""  -r  ^r  I'"'''^*'*'  'l»«'ity  of  her  vX'  ""v.  an 
indehnable  charm  to  her  performance.  mA  j"pli"" 
ooked  hke  a  poem  from  the  Pantheon.a  ,d  'X'd 

n  tlu.  pay.  Heeuba  was  hardly  a  success  In 
"•t...^'.  the  impression  of  sincerity  is  coi  ve  ,d  bv 
..no.  not  by  mere  volume  of  vo  ce.  and  w  .  ifever 
"Huence  c.uof.m  has  on  utterance  it  is  Te  tainlv 
o  ni  he  direction  of  false  emphasi.s.  llT{& 
l;ohm  I  ree  s  (Enone  was  much  better,  and  had  some 
hne  moments   of  passion;  but   the   harsh   realiJtk 
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shriek  with  which  the  nymph  flung  herself  from  the 
battlements,  however  effective  it  ""Kht  have  Jeen  ... 
a  comedy  of  Sardou.  or  m  one  ot  Mr.  Burna  id  s 
Lcerwas  quite  out  of  pluc.  in  the  reprcsentaUon 
of  a  Greek  tragedy.  The  ,.ass.cal  draiiia  is  an 
imaKi.mtTve  poetic  art.  v.-.h  requires  the  grami 
su"  e  for  itsi,.tcrpreUtion,  r;.d  produces  'ts  eflectsby 
the  most  ideal  means.  It  is  in  the  operas  of  W  ««,. 
not  Ui  popular  melodrama,  that  any  approxm.at.on 
?o  the  Greek  method  can  be  found.  Hetter  to  wear 
r^ask  and  buskin  than  to  mar  by  any  modernity  of 
exoression  the  calm  majesty  of  Melpomene. 

5ls  an  artistic  whole    however.  tV.e  performance 
waVundoubtedly  a  great  success     It  has  been  much 
Psed  for  its  arVology.  but  Mr.  Godwm  .s  some- 
thine   more  than   a   mere  antiquarian.     He  takes 
the  facts    of   archeology,   but    he  converts  then 
Sto  artistic  and  dramatic  e.lVcts.  and  the  histoncal 
accuracy  that  underlies  the  vis.ble  shapes  of  l-ea    y 
that  he  presents  to  us.  is  not  by  any  means_  the  d.s- 
ti."uishinK  -luality  of  the   complete  work   of     r  . 
Thi^  qunirty  is  the  absolute  unity  and  harmony  o 
the  entire  Jresentation.  the  presence  of  one  uuml 
controUins  the  most  minute  details    and  reveabng 
its"     only-  i..  that  true  perfection  which  hides  per^ 
souilitv      On  more  than  one  occasion  it  seeme.  to 
r^e      at  the  sta^e  was  kept  a  little  too  dark  and  tl.a 
^purely  picturesque  effUt  of  light  and  shade  >va 
substituted  for  the  plastic  clearness  of  outhne  tlia 
te  Greeks  so  desired;  .ome  objection,  too.  might 
£  made  to  the  late  character  of  t'-e  statue  of  Aphr^ 
dite.    which    was   decidedly   post- lenclean:    tlus^ 
however,  are  unimportant  points.     '1  he  performan  e 
waTnot   ntended  to  be  an  absolute  rq-vo-luctmn  of 
U.e  Greek  stage  in  the  liah  century  betore  Chn.t 
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it  was  simply  the  presentation  in  Greek  form  of  a 
|)oem  conceived  in  the  Greek  spirit ;  and  tlie  secret 
oJ  Its  beauty  was  the  perfect  correspondence  of 
tor.n  and  matter,  tlie  delicate  equilibrium  of  spirit 
and  sense.  ' 

As  for  the  play,  it  had,  of  course,  to  throw  away 
many  sweet  superfluous  graces  of  expression  before 
It  could  adapt  itself  to  the  c  .nditions  of  theatrical 
pivsentation,  but  much  that  is  good  was  retained  • 
and  the  choruses,  which  really  possess  some  pure 
notes  of  lync  loveliness,  were  sung  in  their  entirety. 
Here  and  there,  it  is  true,  occur  such  lines  as— 

What  wilt  thou  do  ?     Wh»t  can  the  handful  itill  left  ?— 

lines  that  owe  their  blank  verse  character  more  to 
the  courtesy  of  the  printer  than  to  the  genius  of  the 
poet,  for  without  rhythm  and  melody  there  is  no 
verse  at  all ;  and  the  attempt  to  fit  Greek  forms  of 
construction  to  our  Englisli  language  often  gives 
the  work  the  air  of  an  awkward  translation :  how- 
ever there  is  a  great  deal  that  is  pleasing  in  Helena 
tn  X  n,as  and,  on  the  whole,  the  play  was  worthy  of 
lU  piigeant  and  the  poem  deserved  the  peplums 

It  IS  much  to  be  regretted  that  Rlr.  (;odwin's 
beautiful  theatre  cannot  be  made  a  permanent  in- 
stitution. Even  looked  at  from  the  low  standpoint 
of  educational  value,  such  a  performance  as  that 
given  last  Monday  might  be  of  the  greatest  service 
to  modern  culture ;  and  who  knows  but  a  series  of 
these  productions  might  civilise  South  Kensin.rton 
and  give  tone  to  Hroinpton  ? 

Still  it  is  something  to  have  shown  our  artists  'a 
dream  of  form  in  days  of  thought,'  and  to  have 
allowed  the  I'll  ';stincs  to  peer  into  Paradise.  And 
this  IS  what  Mr.  Godwin  has  done. 
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PLEASINti  AND  PRATTLING 

{Pall  Mall  Oatellt,  Annilit  4,  1886.) 

SIXTY  years  ago,  when  Sir  Walter  Scott  was 
inaugurating  an  era  of  historical  romance. 
The  lyolfc  of  Badenoch  was  a  very  popular 
hook  To  us  its  interest  is  more  arcliiEological  than 
artistic,  and  its  ciiaracters  seem  merely  puppets 
parading  in  fourteenth-century  costume.  It  is  true 
our  grandfathers  tliought  diHerently.  Ihcy  liked 
novels  in  which  the  iieroine  exclaims.  '  Peace  with 
thine  impudence,  sir  knave.  Dost  thou  dare  to  speak 
tiius  in  presence  of  tlie  I-ady  Eleaiiore  de  Selby  ? 

A  greybeard's  ire  shall  never ,  while  the  hero 

remarks  that  'tlie  welkin  reddenes  i'  the  west/  In 
fact,  they  considered  that  language  like  this  is 
exceedingly  picturesque  and  gives  the  necessiiry 
historical  perspective.  Nowadays,  however,  tcv 
people  have  tlie  time  to  read  a  novel  that  requires 
a  glossary  to  explain  it,  and  we  fear  that  without  a 
glossary  the  general  reader  will  hardly  aiipreciate 
the  value  of  such  expressions  as  '  gnoffe,  '  bowke, 
'  herborow.' '  papelarde,' '  couepe,' '  rethes,'  *  pankers 
'agroted  lorrel,^  and  'borrow  tallow-catch,  uU  ot 
whicii  occur  in  the  first  few  pages  of  The  Wolfe  of 
Badenoih.  In  a  novel  we  want  life,  not  learning: 
and,  unfortunatelv.  Sir  Thomas  Lauder  lays  hinistlt 
open  tf)  the  criticism  Jonson  wade  on  Spenser,  that 
•in  affecting  the  ancients  he  writ  no  language. 
Still,  there  is  a  healthv  spirit  of  adventure  m  the 
book,  and  no  doubt  many  people  will  be  interested 
to  see  the  kind  of  novel  the  public  liked  in  1825. 

Keep  My  Setref.  bv  Miss  G.  M.  Robins,  is  very 
different.     It  is  (luite  modern  both  in  manner  and 
in  matter.     The  heroine,  Miss  Olga  Dainien,  when 
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?dV'  Vll'^'u'^*'''  ■7'  »°  '""'der  Mr.  Victor  Bum. 
side.  Mr.  IJumside.  who  is  tall,  blue-cyt.1  and 
a mlH;r-l,u,rfd.  makes  her  pro.nise  never  to  m  ntbn 

he  subject  to  any  one;  this,  in  fact,  is  th  "  sec^t 
that  gives  the  t.tle  to  the  book.  The  result  iXt 
M,s,  Damien  is  blackn.ailed  by  a  fascinating  and 
.."scrupulous  uncle  and  is  nearly  burnt  to  death 
.n  the  secret  chamber  of  an  „l,|  castle.  The  novel 
Vln      ^''^"  '°*l  '"«'"d">""«tic  in  character  and 

h,  Pj'  V  '■'■"'"?  "  "''"""  "^  in'"l.^rent  incidents,  but 
the  writing  IS  clever  and  bright.  It  is  just  the  book 
...  tact,  for  a  smniner  holiday,  as  it  is  never  dull  uud 
>et  makes  no  deu.ands  at  all  upon  the  intellect. 

As  u  rule  in  fiction  widows  arc  .leliKhtful.  dcsLni,,,, 

and  deceitful:    but  Mrs.   Dorrimnn  is  not  b,:  ■  n^ 

means  a  Cleopatra  m  crape.     She  is  a  weak,  r.^irinu 

"oman  very  feeble  and  very  feminine,  and  with  Iht 

s  .nphcity  that  is  characteristic  of  such  sweet  and 

hallow  natures  she  allows  her  brother  to  defraud 

Tl »'  -  K    !r  P™P"'.y-     'J'he  widow  is  rather  a  bore 

.1.  <l  the  brother  is  quite  a  bear,  but  Marffarct  Hivcrs 

wim  to  save  her  sister  from  poverty,  marries  a  man 

I  e  does  not  l.,ve.  is  a  cleverly  conceived  character. 

and  I,ady  Lyons  is  an  admirable  old  ciowii.rcr     'I'liJ 

book  can   be   read   without  any  troubk-  and    «,;s 

probably   written    without  any  trouble  also.     The 

style  IS  prattling  and  pleasinj;. 

1  '?.'^  l*'?'  "{  ^Manicre  is  not  very  new.  On  the 
. leath  of  her  husl«md.  Mrs.  De  IJ.ftliven  discove  s 
that  the  estates  belong  by  right  not  to  her  son 
Raymond  but  to  her  niece  t'K  urette.     As  she  keeps 

KT  knowledge  to  herself,  a  series  of  cmpllcutioS 
follows,  but  the  cousins  are  ultimatelv  united  in 
".airiage  and  the  story  ends  happily.    iMr.  Curzon 
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writes  in  a  clever  style,  and  though  its  construction 
is  rather  clumsy  the  novel  is  a  thoroughly  interest- 
ing one.  .  ,     ,  . 

A  Daughter  of  Fife  tells  us  of  the  love  of  a  young 
artist  for  a  Scotch  fisher-girl.  The  character  sketches 
are  exceptionally  good,  especially  that  of  David 
Promoter,  a  fisherman  wlio  leaves  his  nets  to  preach 
tlie  .rospel,  and  the  heroine  is  quite  charming  till 
she  becomes  civilised.  The  book  is  a  most  artistic 
combination  of  romantic  feeling  witli  realistic  form, 
and  it  is  pleasant  a.  read  descriptions  of  Scotch 
scenery  that  do  not  represent  the  land  of  mist  and 
mountain  as  a  sort  of  cliromolithograph  from  the 
Brompton  Road. 

In  Mr.  Speight's  novel,  A  Barren  Title,  we  have 
an  impoverished  earl  who  receives  an  allowance 
from  his  relations  on  condition  of  his  remaining 
sincle,  being  all  the  time  secret!)  married  and  tlie 
ifather  of  a  grown-up  son.     The  story  is  improbable 

and  amusing.  ^  ,    ,  ^    u         At 

On  the  whole,  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  tor 
our  ordinary  English  novelists.  They  have  all  some 
story  to  tell,  and  most  of  them  tell  it  in  an  interest- 
ing manner.  Where  they  fail  is  in  concentration  of 
stvle.  Their  characters  are  far  too  elociuent  and 
talk  themselves  to  tatters.  What  we  want  is  a  little 
more  reality  and  a  little  less  rhetoric.  We  are 
most  grateful  to  them  that  they  have  not  as  yet 
accepted  any  frigid  formula,  nor  stereotyped  them- 
selves into  a  school,  but  we  wish  that  they  would  talk 
less  and  think  more.  They  lead  us  through  a  barren 
desert  of  verbiage  to  a  mirage  that  they  call  life; 
we  wander  aimlessly  through  a  very  wilderness  of 
words  in  search  of  one  touch  of  nature.  However, 
one  should  not  be  too  severe  on  English  novels : 
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^W  Dela.,ere.     By  G.  Curzon.      (S.™ps„n  Low,   Marston  .„d 

^(5)  ^  D««gA<„  „/  Fif,,     By  Amelia  Barr.     (J.„e,  Clarke  and 

(6)ABa,r^me.    By  T.  W.  Speight     (Chatto  and  Windus.) 

BALZAC  IN  ENGLISH 

(Pa//  Mall  Oaztlte,  September  13, 1886.) 

MANY  years  ago,  in  a  number  of  All  the 
rear    Round     Charles    Dickens    com! 
.  plamed  that  Balzac  was  verv  little  read 

m  England,  and  although  since  then  the  public  has 
become  more  familiar  with  the  great  mfs  ernieces 

the  S^'''^""'  '*"'■  •*  ""y  be^doubted  Zthe 
tooJbvlh.       '"'"t  "  ^*  "'i  appreciated  or  under- 
stood by  the  general  run  of  novel  readers      It  i« 
really  the  greatest  monument  that  literature   h« 
produced    ,n   our  century,   and   M.   Taine    hard?^ 
exaggerates  when  he  say^  that,  after  ShaLstare^ 
Balzac  .s  our  most  important  magazine  of  docu^ 
ments  on  human  nature.     Balzac's  aim,  in  fact  wL 
to  do  for  humanity  what  Buffon  had  done  for  The 
ammal  creation.      As  the  naturalist  stuSfed     ions 
and  tjgers,  so  the  novelist  studied  men  and  Imen 
Yet  he  was  no  mere  reporter.     PhotoffraDhvTnfi 
proces.verbaly..r^  not  the  essentials  of  fie^tho.f 
Observation  gave   him   the   facts   of   life    but  his 
genius  converted  facts  into  truths,  and  truths  into 
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truth.  He  was,  in  a  word,  a  marvellous  combina- 
tion of  the  artistic  temperament  with  the  scientific 
spirit.  The  latter  he  beciueathed  to  his  disciples ; 
the  former  was  entirely  his  own.  The  distinction 
between  such  a  book  as  M.  Zola's  L'Assommoir  and 
such  a  book  as  Balzac's  I/liixions  Perdiies  is  the  dis- 
tinction between  unimaginative  realism  and  imajrina- 
tive  reality.  '  All  Balzac's  characters,'  said  Baudelaire, 
'  are  gifted  with  the  same  ardour  of  life  that  animated 
himself.  All  his  fictions  are  as  deeply  coloured  as 
dreams.  Every  mind  is  a  weapon  loaded  to  tlie 
muzzle  with  will.  The  very  scullions  have  genius.' 
He  was,  of  course,  accused  of  beinj;  immoral.  Few 
writers  who  deal  directly  with  life  escape  that 
charge.  His  answer  to  the  accusation  was  character- 
istic and  conclusive.  '  Whoever  contributes  his 
stone  to  the  edifice  of  ideas,'  he  wrote,  '  whoever 
proclaims  an  abuse,  whoever  sets  his  mark  upon  an 
evil  to  be  abolished,  always  passes  for  immoral.  If 
you  are  true  in  your  portraits,  if,  by  dint  of  daily 
and  nightly  toil,  you  succeed  in  writing  the  most 
difficult  language  in  the  world,  the  word  immoral  is 
thrown  in  your  face.'  The  morals  of  the  personai;es 
of  the  Comddie  Humainc  are  simply  the  morals  of 
the  world  around  us.  They  are  part  of  the  artist's 
subject-matter;  they  are  not  part  of  his  method. 
If  there  be  any  need  of  censure  it  is  to  life,  not  to 
literature,  that  it  should  be  given.  Balzac,  besides, 
is  essentially  universal.  He  sees  life  from  every 
point  of  view.  He  has  no  preferences  and  no  pre- 
judices. He  does  not  try  to  prove  anytliing.  He 
"feels  that  the  spectacle  of  life  contains  its  o-vn 
secret.     '  II  cr^e  un  monde  et  se  tait.' 

And  what  a  world  it  is  1     Wliat  a  panorama  of 
passions !    What  a  pell-mell  of  men  and  women  !    It 
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(s  iileasanter  to  have  the  entriie  to  !i,i,!  '^ 

.h.n  to  »ei.e  e.rf,  fro^T.lte^tj.'i.X;'; 

;i{V;.Te.;:re',e.Hn».:  ai,P"S;e? 

-nerval  traveller,  the  Ducl.L  TLnJX  nZ 
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man'ellous  of  modem  love  stories,  Le  Chrfd'CF.nvrc 
Incimnu,  from  which  Mr.  Henry  James  took  his 
Madonna  of  the  Future,  and  tiiat  extra{)rilinar_v 
romance  Vne  Passion  dans  le  Di'sert.  Tlie  (•lioice  of 
stories  is  quite  excellent,  but  the  translations  iire 
verv  unequal,  and  some  of  them  are  positively  b.ul. 
I.'illustre  Gaudissart,  for  instance,  is  full  of  I  lie 
most  grotesque  mistakes,  mistakes  that  would  dis- 
jfiace  a  schoolboy.  '  Bon  conseil  vaut  un  (til  dans 
Fa  main'  is  translated  'Good  advice  is  an  egg  in  the 
hand '  1  '  Ecu*,  rebelles '  is  rendered '  rebellious  lucre/ 
and  such  common  expressions  as  'faire  la  barbe,' 
'  attendre  la  vente,' '  n'entendre  rien,' '  palir  sur  une 
affaire,"  are  all  mistranslated.  '  Des  bois  uc  quoi  sc 
faire  un  cure-dent '  is  not '  a  few  trees  to  slice  into 
toothpicks,'  but  '  as  much  timber  as  would  make  a 
toothpick ' ;  'son  horloge  enferm^e  dans  une  grande 
armoire  oblongue '  is  not  '  a  clock  which  he  kept  sluit 
up  in  a  large  oblong  closet'  Init  simply  a  clock  in  a 
tall  clock-case ;  'journal  viager '  is  not  '  an  annuity,' 
'  garce '  is  not  the  same  as  '  farce,'  and  '  dessins  dcs 
Indes'  are  not  'drawings  of  the  Indies.'  On  the 
whole,  nothing  can  be  worse  than  this  translation, 
and  if  Mr.  Routledge  wishes  the  public  to  read  his 
version  of  the  Comddie  Humaiue,  he  should  engage 
translators  who  have  some  slight  knowledge  of 
French. 

Cesar  Birotteau  is  better,  though  it  is  not  by  any 
means  free  from  mistakes.  'To  suffer  under  the 
Maximum'  is  an  absurd  rendering  of  'subir  le 
maximum ' ;  '  perse '  is  '  chintz,'  not '  Persian  chintz ' ; 
'rendre  le  pain  b^nit'  is  not  'to  take  the  wafer'; 
'riviere'  is  hardly  a  \fdlet  of  diamonds';  and  to 
translate  'son  cceur  avait  un  calus  h.  I'endroit  du 
loyer'  by  'his  heart  was  a  callus  in  the  direction 
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denrnfflus  own  movement '  entirely  mietre  no    t 

TWO  NEW  NOVELS 

{Pall  Mall  Oazetle,  September  10,  1888.) 

"OST  modern  novels  are  more  remarkable 
for  tl^,rcnme  than  for  their  culture,  and 

«-eptionS'tfc-S:J;r\t*i;^r:;x 

eontalTbeJd '"'■''  ''"''^'"^  ^""^  ^^^1^ 
«ndtie"d-an  .1    ""^"y  '-""ving  accidents  by  Hood 
mmri..     •         elopement,  an  abducti.,n,  a  bimanous 
S/"'  r  «"^'"Pted    assassination     ad  "a 

he  hapless  victim,  is  killed   in   any  verv   .  ew   nr' 
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murder  nre  so  peculiar  that  Claire  Denville,  in  com- 
mon Willi  the  render,  suspects  he.-  own  father  of 
being  {;"'lty,  while  the  father  is  convinced  that  the 
real  criminal  is  his  eldest  son.    Stuart  Denville  him- 
self, the  Master  of  the  Ceremonies,  is  most  power- 
fully drawn.     He  is  a  penniless,  jiadded  dandy  who, 
by  a  careful  study  of  the  '  grand  style '  in  deport- 
ment, has  succee  '.ed  in  making  himself  the  Hrummel 
of  the  promenade  and  the  autocrat  of  the  Assembly 
Rooms.      A    lifiht  comedian   by  profession,  he  is 
suddenly  compelled  to  play  the  principal  part  in  a 
tragedy.     His  shallow,  trivial  nature  is  forced  into 
the"loftiest  heroism,  the  noblest  self-sacrifice.     He 
becomes  a  hero  against  his  will.     The  butterfly  goes 
to  m.  rtyrdom,  the  fop  has  to  become  fine.    Round 
this  character  centres,  or  rather  should  centre,  the 
psychological  interest  of  the  book,  but  imfortunately 
Mr.  Fenn  has  insisted  on  crowding  his  story  with 
unnecessary  incident.     He  might  have  made  of  his 
novel  'A   Soul's   Tragedy,'   but  he   has   produced 
merely  a  melodrama  in  three  volumes.     The  Master 
of  the  Cerevionies  is  a  melancholy  example  of  the 
fatal  influence  of  Drury  Lane  on  literature.     Still, 
it  should  be  read,  for  though  Mr.  Fenn  has  oflfered 
up  his  genius  as  a  holocaust  to  Mr.  Harris,  he  is 
never  dull,  and  his  stvle  is  on  the  whole  very  good. 
We  wish,  however,  that  he  would  not  try  to  give 
articulate  form  to  inarticulate  exclamations.     Such 
a  passage  as  this  is  (juite  dreadful  and  fails,  besides, 
in  producing  the  eft'ect  it  aims  at : 

'  He— he  -he,  hi— hi— lii,  hoc— hec— hec,  ha— ha— ha !  ho 
—ho !    Bless  mv— hev— ha  !    hey— ha  !   hugh— hiifth—hiii;h 
Oh  dear  me  !  Oil— why  don't  vou— heck— lieek—lieck— hick 
—heck!  shut  the— h"-ho--ho— ho-hugh-hu{;h-wlndo» 
befo^e  I — ho— ho— ho — ho ! ' 
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■  I  Statesman's  Love  the  nntLr...  t«ii 
"ly^tiral   preface    wa.   writf       . .  ^"!  ""  '"  "  ■""ther 

in  fact;  but  it  cannnf  hi       P^^^^'o"  has  no  existence 
able  doctrine  ^  *"  '""^  *°  P''"^'-'  «'»  "mark- 

coarse  coIor'a:.rvbfer'Sa^JrS''L^^^    °^ 
means  devoid  of  rlpvp™»e.  k  1*  "°*  "V  any 

over-empl.asLd    '"1™TerSe"S::f'""l''r^ ''"^ 
name.  tSis  her  own  If  "^'°" '''  "eJen  Holian  by 

volu^eslo  d?  it^n/w^weTrv  oTtb"  *"'"  *''^^^ 

fiction  L.„  beettTt  ''%re™::re  "hor  '" 
some  interesting  scenes  in  the  r,^^l\  'a^"^"' 
portrait  of  tl>e  Vun„  PretSder  for  if  \^"Z^ 
I'eroine  is  absolutely  1  Son  ,',f  ?b  •"^'^  '''^ 
century,  the  backpr-^-wl^fti!  *  •*.  "'"eteenth 
deals  /i'th  th;S;i°'o?:r  Ts      f  S^'t"?' 
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volume,  — 'evanishing,'  'solitary  loneness,'  '  in  my 
llien  mood."  'tlie  bees  iniffht  advaiitaffe  by  to  day, 
'  1  would  not  listen  reverently  as  did  the  oilier  some 
who  went,'  '  entangling  myself  in  the  net  of  this 
retiari,'  and  why  should  Bassiinio's  beautiful  speech 
in  the  trial  scene  be  deliberately  attributed  to  Shy- 
lock  ?  On  the  whole,  A  Statesman  s  Love  cannot 
be  said  to  be  an  artistic  success ;  but  still  it  shows 
promise  and,  some  day,  the  author  who,  to  jud^'c 
by  the  style,  is  probably  a  woman,  may  do  gooil 
work.  This,  however,  will  require  pruning,  prudence 
and  patience.     We  shall  see. 

(\)TheM(uttrofthtCenmoniu.    By  G.  M«nville  Fenn.    (Waul 
and  Downey.) 

(i)  A  Stataman't  Love. 
Co.) 


By  Emile  Bauche.     (Blackwood  aiul 


BEN  JONSON 

(Pall  Mall  Gtttelie,  September  20,  1886.) 

IN  selecting  Mr.  John  Addington  Symonds  to 
write  the  life  of  Ben  ./onson  for  his  series  of 
'English  Worthies,'  Mr.  Lang,  ro  Joubt, 
exercised  a  wise  judgment.  Mr.  Symonds,  like  the 
author  of  Folpone,  is  a  scholar  and  a  man  of  letters ; 
his  book  on  Shakspeare's  Predecessors  showed  a 
marvellous  knowledge  of  the  Elizabethan  period, 
and  he  is  a  recognised  authority  on  the  Italian 
Renaissance.  The  last  is  not  the  least  of  his  quali- 
fications. Without  a  full  api)reciation  of  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Humanistic  movement  it  is  impossible  to 
understand  the  great  struggle  between  the  Classiciil 
form  and  the  Romantic  spirit  which  is  the  cliicf 
critical  characteristic  of  the  golden  age  of  the  Kufilisli 
drama,  an  age  when  Shakespenre  loiiiid  his  cliief 
adversary,  not  among  his  coiiieiii|.oranes,  but  in 
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Seneca,  and  when  Jonson  armed  himse.  with  Aris- 
totle f.  w,„  the  suttVaKes  „f  a  London  audi  nee 
Mr.  Symonds  book,  consequently,  will  be  m.e,  ed 
mih  MUerest.  It  does  not.  of  course,  contain  'i^ud 
that  IS  new  about  Jonsons  life.  U  ,t  the  L"s  of 
Jonsons  1,  e  are  already  well  known..,  d  in  ...ks 
what  I,  n''  "''"*  ''  *-^"^  "  °*'"'""^  in.portan"e  Z 
covery      Scotchmen.  I.owever,  w  J,  no  doubt    hp 

InSSit  Jon"".'  *''•  ^'"''"''^  '-  -"-did 
m  Identifying  Jonson's  crest  with  that  of  the  Johi, 
stones  of  Annandale.  and  the  story  of  tl  e  way  t  e 

that  he  tould  read.  \s  graphically  toldf  '  * 

as  he  Hved  wr  '"'"■  !  ^'"'"^  P''*"'^  "^ ^^e  man 
Mr  Q^r  "^  -V  P'cturesquer>ess  is  required 
Mr.   Symonds  is  always   good.      'I'he  usual   J,,^ 

few  of 'Rare  Ben's '  biographers  spare  us  that  and 
the  point  IS  possibly  a  natural  one  to  makcUnt 

men"mld.^^'"°"'''  •""'"  "T "  ^'  *»  "°ti«  that  bo  h 
men  made  a  journey  to  Scotland,  and  that  'each 

an  M  in  m1  A  '"^'^  .'^  ""  ^'  '"  ^lonmouth  and 
an  Mm  Macedon.  and  nn.mmond  of  Hawthornden 

de  of  the  Tweed:  but  from  such  analoj-ies  n„t,  ' 
s  to  be  learned.  There  is  no  surer  way  of  destroy 
mg  a  similarity  than  to  strain  it.  '       "euroy- 

it  iVirf"^.*'""-  ^y.T^'^K  e^ti'^^te  of  Jonsons  genius 
^  IS  m  many  points  quite  excellent.  He  ran^s  I  m 
with  the  giants  rather  than  with  the  ff.fd  witT 
those  who  compel  our  admiration  bv  t'cf  ttiVi S 
wtffise  "f-'r^'^'-nntellectual  ,nus  3 
with  those  'who  share  the  divine  gifts  of  creative 
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imof^nation  and  inevitable  instinct'  Here  he  is 
right.  IVIion  inure  than  Parnassus  was  Jonson's 
home.  His  art  has  too  much  efTort  about  It,  too 
much  (IcKnite  intention.  His  style  lacks  the  charm 
of  chance.  Mr.  Synionds  is  right  also  in  the  stress 
he  lays  on  the  extraordinary  combination  in  Jonson's 
work  of  the  most  concentrated  realism  with  encyclo- 
piedic  erudition.  In  .lonson's  comedies  London 
slai  g  iind  learned  scholarship  go  hand  in  hand. 
Literati  'e  was  as  living  a  thing  to  him  as  lite  itself. 
He  used  his  classical  lore  not  merely  to  give  form  to 
his  vjre,  hut  to  give  flesh  and  blood  to  the  persons 
of  his  plays.  He  could  build  up  a  breathing  creature 
out  of  quotations.  He  made  tlie  poets  of  CJreeee 
and  Home  terribly  modern,  and  introduced  them  to 
the  oddest  company.  His  very  culture  is  an  element 
in  his  coarseness.  There  are  moments  when  one  is 
tempted  to  liken  him  to  a  beast  that  has  fed  olf 
books. 

We  catmot,  however,  agree  with  Mr.  Symonds 
when  he  says  that  Jonson  '  rarely  touched  more  than 
the  outside  of  character,'  that  his  men  and  women 
are  '  the  incarnations  of  abstract  properties  rather 
than  living  human  beings,'  that  they  are  in  fact  mere 
*  masqueraders  and  mechanical  puppets.'  Eloquence 
is  a  beautiful  thing  but  rhetoric  rums  many  a  critic, 
and  Mr.  Symonds  is  essentially  rhetorical.  When, 
for  instance,  he  tells  us  that '  Jonson  made  masks,' 
while  '  Dekker  and  Hey  vood  created  souls,'  we  I'eel 
that  he  is  asking  us  to  accept  a  crude  judgment  for 
the  sake  of  a  smart  antithesis.  It  is,  of  course,  true 
that  we  do  not  find  in  .Jonson  the  same  growth  of 
character  that  we  find  in  Shi'kespeare,  and  we  may 
admit  tliat  most  of  the  characters  in  Jonson's  plays 
are,  so  to  speak,  ready-made.  But  a  ready-made 
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in  his  criM.ism  Sjnionds  usi.s  constantly 

I'ave  hard  hearts.  orwiuSh.  A, ^  .''"':"'"'  V"""" 
a  fool.  It  is  siifflXnV^  I  *•'"''■*''■  '^Ki'ephctk  is 
nnd  that  n^tu^f^ives  ^  1^^^^^^^^ 
If  a  character  in^'a  p  „;rifeh£  i  •  "'  ''"'^'^'"•'"■ 
't  a.s  true  to  nature  Ve  havl  1  •  .  .*''  T^^K'-'sf 
the  author  exnhtin  n/iU  «,resU  to^  '*  *'\V^''''  "" 
accept  it  as  t  is:  „nd  i^  H.?  .  ■"•  ^  "^  "'"^t 
dramatist  mere  nr^/n.  .•      *''^  '"""''*  "f  »  K"od 

analysis.  an^miS^SnTorel"'"  'I"  P'"''^  °' 
t-ecause  a  more  <lirect  one  A^S  jl"""?'";  ""''''°'J' 
are  true  to  nature.  Thev  „^-"  i^^""""'"  ^''r  "ters 
tions;  they  are  tvnes  cLf^  »  no  sense  abstrac 
Tucca,  Sir^ohnXw  a^/sl"  ""''"'^il  «nd  Captain 

\'olponeand  Mosca!  Sub  fe  '  h  c"'"'?""  ^"^  '■"°'^' 
>n<>n.  Mrs.  PurecraftinJtK,,  '/■.?''"'"'■«  J^'am- 
creatures  of  flesh  and  b^H  ""^H'  ""^y  "«  »!! 
because  they  are  tbel  e^'  "l^tj,  :  '"'  f  ^'^^ 

Te'tt-nr^r  *°.r  ""i"^*  toil'  ,„f„r  '*'• 

creative  activity  of  U.eFn^nin"^  "'*'''•     ''''« 
fireat  that  its  acl>ieveme„t>,'?n    h     "^"""'^ance  is  so 

are  often  overlooked  by'"  Vstudenf^Tlf  "'^"''■•l'" 
first  time,  was  lanaim^l^  """  "^u^cnt.     1  hen,  for  the 

of  expression  and  SoS^  ""  "?  "*.  The  I,.ws 
formularised.  The  ^j'^" li?  T  '"^^^t'^ated  and 
nised.  Iloniantici.m  A'  r  "''^  "f  "'°'"''''  «as  recojr- 
their  fir  tZtkThP  ?''".•"''  Classicism  fougl^t 
and  art  cn'S.  aid'amu'd'u  rn'n""  "'['''^^"'•-^ 
■ng  articles  on  one  another  n.-"Z"''''''„^^'.t''  »'"'>''• 
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Mr.  Symonds,  of  course,  deals  with  Jonson  in  his 
capacity  as  a  critic,  and  always  with  just  apprecia- 
tion, but  the  whole  subject  is  one  that  deserves 
fuller  and  more  special  treatment. 

Some  small  inaccuracies,  too,  should  be  corrected 
in  the  second  edition.     Dryden,  for  instance,  was 
not  'Jonson's  successor  on  the  laureate's  throne, 
as  Mr.  Symonds  eloquently  puts  it,  for  Sir  William 
Davenaiit  came  between  them,  and  when  one  re- 
members the  predominance  of  rhyme  in   Shake- 
speare's early  plays,  it  is  too  much  to  say  that '  after 
the   production   of  the  first   part  of   Tamburlaine 
blank  verse  became  the  regular  dramatic  metre  of 
the  public  stage.'    Shakespeare  did  not  accept  blank 
v^rse  at  once  as  a  gift  from  Marlowe's  hand,  but 
himself  arrived  at  it  after  a  long  course  of  experi- 
ments in  rhyme.    Indeed,  some  of  Mr.  Symonds 
remarks  on  Marlowe  are  very  curious.    To  say  of 
his  Edward  II.,  for  instance,  that  it  '  is  not  at  all 
inferior  to  the  work  of  Shakespeare's  younger  age, 
is  very  niggardly  and  inadequate  praise,  and  comes 
strangely  from  one  who  has  elsewhere  written  with 
such  appreciation  of  Marlowe's  great  genius  ;  while 
to  call  Marlowe  Jonson's  'master 'is  to  make  for 
him  an  impossible  claim.      In  comedy  Marlowe  has 
nothing  whatever  to  teach  .lonson ;  in  tragedy  Jon- 
son sought  for  the  classical  not  the  romantic  form. 

As  for  Mr.  Symonds'  style,  it  is,  as  usual,  very 
fluent,  very  picturesque  and  very  full  of  colour. 
Here  and  there,  however,  it  is  really  irritating.  Such 
a  sentence  as  'the  tavern  had  the  defects  of  its 
quality'  is  an  awkward  Gallicism;  and  when  Mr. 
Symonds,  after  genially  comparing  Jonson's  blank 
verse  to  the  front  of  Whitehall  (a  comparison,  by  the 
way,  that  would  have  enraged  the  poet  beyond 
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measure)  proceeds  to  play  a  fantastic  aria  on  the  same 
stnng  and  tells  us  t1,at  •  Massinger    "rnds  us"f 

afsle^tXS  Sedlr  HZTT^'^' 
Corinthian  co.onnadrWebsier  0^1?  ^^^^ 
.  .  .  Marlowe  of  masoned  clouds,  and  Marston  in 
ioilf'  •"°™'"l^'  "/  *»>«  fragmentary  vigour  of  a 
t^r.hf'"T:u°"^  ^^^'"^  t°reg?etthat  any  one  ever 
thought  of  the  unity  of  the  arts.  Similes  such  as 
these  obscure;  they  do  not  illumine.     To  say  that 

^othinf,  ;^'  "  ^'i*'""?^.  ^"""^'^i'"'  colonnadJadds 
nothing  to  our  knowledge  of  either  Ford  or  Greek 
architecture     Mr.  Symonds  has  written  some  cha™ 
mg  poetry,  but  his  prose,  unfortunately!"   afways' 
poetical  prose,  never  the  prose  of  a  poet      Still  the 

Sv^'/'.''"'*''   '"*'^'"^'   though '^decdedy   Mr 
deCstfhisSaUt^V^his  own^hrases.  ha^  -te 
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(PaB  Mall  Qazttie,  September  !>7,  1886.) 

A^°^.^f  ^''^  lu"'""}  P'-°Wems  of  the  nineteenth 
r\     "^"l""^  the  tramp  has  always  held  an  im 
tt»     •      P'""tt"t  position,  but  his  appearance  amonff 

be"'"^'orS;rf  r  P°.^*^  -/t^emely^reS 
unsuited  ?o  It  A  r^P'  """•^  °^  "fe  is  at  all 
Far  froi  ?tf  h'^^'^P"'""*  °^"'^  ?°«tic  faculty. 
*ar  trom  itl  He,  if  any  one.  should  possess  that 
freedom  of  mood  which  is  so  essential  to  the  ar  st 
for  he  has  no  taxes  to  pay  and  no  relations  to  woJ^y 
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him.  The  man  who  possesses  a  permanent  a  Idress, 
and  whose  name  is  to  be  found  in  the  Direccory,  is 
necessarily  limited  and  localised.  Only  the  tramp 
has  absolute  liberty  of  living.  Was  not  Homer 
himself  a  vagrant,  and  did  not  Thespis  go  about  in 
a  caravan?  It  is  then  with  feelings  of  intense 
expectation  that  we  open  the  little  volume  that 
lies  before  us.  It  is  entitled  Low  Down,  by  Two 
Tramps,  and  is  marvellous  even  to  look  at.  It  is 
clear  that  art  has  at  last  reached  the  criminal  classes. 
The  cover  is  of  brown  paper  like  the  covers  of  Mr. 
Whistler's  brochures.  The  printing  exhibits  every 
fantastic  variation  of  type,  and  the  pages  range  in 
colour  from  blue  to  brown,  from  grey  to  sage  green 
and  from  rose  pink  to  chrome  yellow.  The  Philis- 
tines may  sneer  at  this  chromatic  chaos,  but  we  do 
not.  As  the  painters  are  always  pilfering  from  the 
poets,  why  should  not  the  poet  annex  the  domain  of 
the  painter  and  use  colour  for  the  expression  of  his 
moods  and  music :  blue  for  sentiment,  and  red  for 
passion,  grey  for  cultured  melancholy,  and  green 
for  descriptions?  The  book,  then,  is  a  kind  of 
miniature  rainbow,  and  with  all  its  varied  sheets 
is  as  lovely  as  an  advertisement  hoarding.  As  for 
the  peripatetics— alas !  they  are  not  nightingales. 
Their  note  is  harsh  and  rugged,  Mr.  G.  R.  Sims 
is  the  god  of  their  idolatry,  their  style  is  the  style 
of  the  Surrey  Theatre,  and  we  are  sorry  to  see  that 
that  disregard  of  the  rights  of  property  which  always 
characterises  the  able-bodied  vagrant  is  extended  by 
our  tramps  from  the  defensible  pilfering  from  lien- 
roosts  to  the  indefensible  pilfering  from  poets. 
When  we  read  such  lines  as : 


00 


And  builded  him  a  pyramid,  four  square, 
Open  to  all  the  «ky  and  every  wind. 
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way  robbery  2    c  mes  of   vTnr'    *''"'"  ''.'«•'■ 

When  robins  hop  on  n.ked  boughs. 
And  swell  their  throats  with  song. 
And  h»fTf  '™i'.6«,''"'ind  their  ploughs. 
And  bhthely  whistle  their  teams  along; 

^Plrkl"*?  °f  *""""«■•  '-■shine  chase 
rark  shadows  on  the  distant  hills. 

And  scented  tufts  of  pansiesgraee 
Mo.st  grots  that  'scape  rude  Borean  chill. 

as  well  call  the  dawn  "aL^  '  ^^  ^'S^*'  •'"'*' 
decks  the  enamdled  n,fad  "%ut  7  '^"^  ''''"'' 
nice  touches  in  the  poem  and  Tft  ^  "^  '""^^ 
that  tramps  have  tLir  IT*  f  '*  P'easant  to  find 
"hole,  the^voCe  int  f      f '  "^"'"^'ts-     On  the 

is  at  least  S^oWar  ^oT'  ^^,f '"^' 
which  it  is  arrayed  is  fvtrl^  i  °°^^  motley  in 
tremelycharacteSc  '""^^^  """°"^  ^^  «- 

anf  moL"gracTfX""s1,V°  "^  T''  ^^P'y  dad, 

f-m  the  pirS^rom''tL^5i£;°'r-'^f 

£edi;7h:S"|;od  ^"o""  f  ^"   '"  ?he  t^o-^f 
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fervent  admirer  of  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold.     But  he 

IS  in  no  sense  a  plagiarist.      He  has  succeeded  in 

studyiiifr  a  fine  poet  without  stealing  from  him— a 

very  djfficiilt  tiling  to  do— and  though  many  of  the 

reeds  through  which  he  blows  have  been  'ouched  by 

other  hps,  yet  he  is  able  to  draw  new  music  from 

tliem.      Like    most    of   our    younger    poets,    Mr. 

Irwin    is    at    his    best   in    his   sonnets,   and   those 

entitled    The  Seeker   after   God  and    The  Pillar 

of  the  Empire  are  really  remarkable.     All  through 

this  volume,  however,  one  comes  across  good  work 

and  the  descriptions  of  Indian  scenery  are  excellent! 

India,  m  fact,  is  the  picturesque  background  to  these 

poems,  and   her  monstrous   beasts,  strange  flowers 

and  fimtastic  birds  are  used  with  much  subtlety  for 

the  production  of  artistic  effect.     Perhaps  there  is  a 

little  too  much  about  the  pipal-tree,  but  when  we 

have  a  proper  sense  of  Imperial  unitv,  no  doubt  the 

pipal-tree  will  be  as  dear  and  as  familiar  to  us  as  the 

jaks  and  elms  of  our  own  woodlands. 

(1)  Low    Dovm:   Wayside  Ttiougtiti  in  Ballad  and  Other  Verte. 
By  Two  Tramps,     (liedway.) 

(2)  lihjmes  and  Rendering,.     By  H.  C  Irwin.     (David  Stott.) 

A  RIDE  THROUGH  MOROCCO 

{Pall  Matt  Gazette,  October  8,  1886.) 

MOROCCO  is  a  sort  of  paradox  among 
countries,  for  though  it  lies  westward 
of  Piccadilly  yet  it  is  purely  Oriental  in 
character,  and  though  it  is  but  three  hours'  sail 
from  Europe  yet  it  makes  you  feel  (to  use  the 
forcible  expression  of  an  American  writer)  as  if  you 
had  been  'taken  up  by  the  scruff  of  the  neck  and 
set  down  in  the  Old  Testament."  Mr.  Hugh  Stut- 
field  has  ridden  twelve  hundred  miles  through  it, 
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feasted  with  si  ekhsanHf^  ^'T""  ^y  »">'< 
in  an  atmo  p|  ere  of  ^>  '""*-'''*  ^'t*' ^"bl.ers.  lived 
visited  tl  e  dty  of  the  iZ''  "'°!i'J"P  ""'^  ""'•"A-es. 
of  Sus,  and  nkved  ?.  '^  ^'  '*"^  ""^  '^'»ve-nm,ket 
Atlas  Mountatr'n  'V nofan' V''"';'"  °'  '^' 
Sir  John  MandeviUe  but  h^  ttn  ",^'''"^°*"'*  "or  a 
pleasantly.     His  book    on  t.    ^'  '  ^'  '^"'"^^  ^^ry 

reading,  L  thougE°S;r„cco  Ts  Sh ''  '"  '^i'^''^^"' 
not  weary  us  with  w,,.^      ™.-     Picturesque  he  does 

he  doesVorbSeTw'^trnl^;/':,""^'^  '* ''*  P-r 
then  he  indulge" In  a  t^v in  P  "",'"' e^-  Now  'and 
the  simple  "eader  wltl  sla  e^  'f ""'"  ""''  """'* 
they  are^musmg     The  MolTJ!      "'  '"""^'■"^'  "^ 

usjs  so  cumbersome  that  if  a  m,'-'"^^^'  ^^  *^"^ 
for  half-a-crown  vou  h«t;  L  .^  "  g'vesyou  chanrt 

it  away  ;  the  Moorfsh  l«n         '"■-  "  ''""'^'^y  t"  ™rry 
no  one  ean  ever  °  ope  toTo^'  ''  ""  •^""""'  ^'-at 
has   not   been    brougt  up'^wS'L'* ''"^'''',"''° 
^untmg  of  camelsf  a  steadJ  court  oV"^  "^  *''^ 
being,   consequently    the    nnW  ''""'^''^^ot'  sneezing 
European   can   acau  re    LVv^      7,    ''^  '^hich    a 
aecen?;  the  SuS  does"ffk"„^ow"lf  "'^  ^l^P^^ 
IS  married,  but  he  unonl.t  „r,  u,     ■  ^'"^  """^'h  he 
large  extent:  on  th    K  prttt^''  ""  *°  «  ^^^^ 
too  much  of  a  good  th  nl «  w     ^°"  ■'''*"""*  have 
proportion  to  her  st„„t,  if       ^°'"''"  ''  ^«l"ed  in 
bein'g  any  reduct  of  2r,-n""J/m'"-''°'"  *''^- 
for  taking  a  quantity   von  m,,!!     ""^^^ge-market 
pound;  the  Arabs  beiicCtheShe^r^^f'^r'^''  ^"' 
be  such  a  holv  man  that  if  t    ■    ^  m°^  ^^''="'"  to 
champagne,  the  forbidtn  wine  i^tSj  •"'.  '"'^'"^ 
as  he  quaffs  it,  and  if  he  o^pK  »tf        T^'l  '"*°  '"''k 
merely  in  .  mistical  trance     ""''^  "^'""^  ''«  « 
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Mr.  Stutfifcld,  however,  has  his  serious  moments, 
and  his  account  of  the  commerce,  government  end 
social  life  of  tiie  Moors  is  extremely  interesting. 
It  must  be  confessed  that  the  picture  he  (iriiws  is  in 
many  respects  a  very  tragic  one.  The  Moors  are 
the  masters  of  a  beautiful  country  and  of  many 
beautiful  arts,  but  they  .ire  paralysed  by  their  fatalism 
and  pillaged  by  their  rulers.  Few  races,  indeed, 
have  had  a  more  terrible  fall  than  these  Moors. 
Of  the  great  intellectual  civilisation  of  the  Arabs 
no  trace  remains.  The  names  of  Averroes  and 
Almaimon,  of  Al  Abbas  and  Hen  Husa  are  quite 
unknown.  Fez,  once  the  Athens  of  Africa,  the 
cradle  of  the  sciences,  is  now  a  mere  commercial 
caravansary.  Its  universities  have  vanished,  its 
library  is  almost  empty.  Freedom  of  tlioiight  has 
been  killed  by  the  Koran,  freedom  of  living  by  bad 
government  But  Mr.  Stutfield  is  not  without 
hopes  for  the  future.  So  far  from  agreeing  with 
Lord  Salisbury  that  '  Morocco  may  go  her  own 
way,'  he  strongly  supports  Captain  Warren's  pro- 
position that  we  should  give  up  Gibraltar  to  Spain 
in  exchinge  for  Ceuta,  and  thereby  prevent  the 
Mediterranean  from  becoming  a  French  lake,  and 
give  England  a  new  granary  for  corn.  The  Moorish 
Empire,  he  warns  us,  is  rapidly  breaking  i.p,  and  if 
in  the  'general  scramble  for  Africa'  that  has  already 
begun,  the  French  gain  possession  of  Morocco,  he 
points  out  that  our  supremacy  over  the  Straits  will 
be  lost.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  Mr.  Stut- 
field's  poUtical  views,  and  his  suggestions  for 
'  multiple  control '  and  '  collective  European  action,' 
there  is  no  doubt  that  in  .Morocco  England  has 
interests  to  defend  and  a  mission  to  pursue,  and  this 
part  of  the  book  should  be  carefully  studied.  As 
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he  is  a  sportsman  he  wm«  ?■"''.'.  ™"*'""'''  '^ 
capital  account  of 'piK-stTclin J  i/']  ^'  ^^"'^'^'■*  " 
will  be  delifrhted  to  knoH  hft' tL  ■  "  "'"'?"''  ''^ 
magenta  into  Morocco  \li,M  ""Pprt^t'on  ot 
criminal  jurisprudence  Lnnvh^  P'-''"'"tcd;  if 
can  examine  a  code  that  nni?  ^^T  ^"^  '"'»'  he 
cayenne  pepperint„th/r'f .''''"''"  ^y  '•"''bing 

twelve  hundred  miles  in  Mr   St"  f^T'  '•'''^'  "^ 
without  stirring  out  of  h "  armcfair     '"  ^  '"""P""^- 
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^^  *«  O""'",  October  14,  1880  ) 

any  means  a  success      V/,.    f't^  'V'^''^  '^  ""*  ^y 

work  is  characterised  hv  cfnf  f  •  ^"e  editors 
commission,  and  the  coll L  ^  °""'''''"  ""''  "^ 
incomplete  and  ^^:Sl^'^:S^^^:y 

?Lsrdr^t^^pSr«f^? 
ntTh^r„^i^,^;Tl;-i^"--^^^ 

death  of  Salath,"  PavV  ?he  iST"  """"l"  "^'^^ 
P'ays.     Waller.  verseY^  ¥f  .^^/^^^  It? 
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Luqi  Sidney,  deserve  a  place  in  an  antholojfy  of  this 
kind,  und  so  do  Mr.  Mattliew  Arnold's  lines  To  a 
Gipsji  CliUtl.  und  Edgar  Allan  Poe's  Annabel  I-ee,  a 
little  lyric  full  of  strange  music  and  strange  romance. 
Tliere  is  pos-,ibly  much  to  be  said  in  favour  of  such 
a  poem  as  timt  which  ends  with 

And  I  thank  my  God  with  falling  tears 
For  the  things  in  the  bottom  drawer : 

but  how  different  it  is  from 

/  was  a  child,  and  she  was  a  child, 

In  this  liingdoin  by  the  sea ; 

But  we  loved  with  a  lov^.  that  was  more  than  love — 

I  and  my  Annabel  Lee  ; 
With  a  love  that  the  winged  Seraphs  of  Heaven 

Coveted  her  and  me 

The  selection  from  Blake,  again,  is  very  incom- 
plete, many  of  the  loveliest  poems  being  excluded, 
such  as  those  on  The  Little  Girl  Lost  and  The 
Little  Girl  Found,  the  Cradle  Song,  Infant  Joy, 
and  others;  nor  can  we  find  Sir  Henry  VVotton's 
Hymn  upon  the  li'  ih  of  Prince  Charles,  Sir  William 
Jones's  dainty  four-line  epigram  on  The  Babe,  or  the 
delightful  lines  ?'o  T.  L.  H.,  A  Child,  by  Charles 
Lamb. 

The  gravest  omission,  however,  is  certainly  that 
of  Herrick.  Not  a  single  poem  of  his  appears  in 
Mr.  Robertson's  collection.  And  yet  no  English 
poet  has  written  of  children  with  more  love  and 
grace  and  delicacy.  His  Ode  on  the  Birth  of  Our 
Saviour,  his  poem  To  His  Saviour,  A  Child:  A 
Present  by  a  Child,  his  Graces  for  Children,  and  his 
many  lovely  epitaphs  on  children  are  all  of  them 
exquisite  works  of  art,  simple,  sweet  and  sincere. 

An  El  i^lish  anthology  of  child-poems  that  ex- 
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eludes  Herrick  is  asan  English  pardon  without  its  roses 
and  an  English  woodland  without  its  singinSs 
and  for  one  verse  of  Herrick  we  would  gladly  ehe 
in  exchange  even  those  long  poems  by  Mr.  AslVl.y- 
S  erry,  M,s^  Menelk  Sn.edfey,  and^  Air.  iZi 
Morns  (of  Penrhyn).  to  which  Mr.  Kcbertson Tas 
IZKl^  "Jlr  •"  »''V^°"e<'tion.  Mr.  Robertson 
also  should  take  care  when  he  publishes  a  poem  to 

tamp  for  instance,  is  completely  spoiled  by  two 
rulicuous  misprints.  In  the  first  linL  'din.plL- is 
substituted  for 'drifting -to  the  entire  ruin  of  rhyme 
thi'lT1\'"'^'  V^l^lt^^'  verse  'the  p™,;,.,  glory 

tlL'J  ■  !/  '"'■«*'  CHpitfllPl     Mistakes  such 

as  these  are  quite  unpardonable,  and  n>ake  one  feel 
hat   perhaps   after  all  it  was  fortunate  for  HerHck 
that  he  was  eft  out.    A  poet  can  survive  everything 
but  a  misprint.  ^       » 

^rf'f!  ^"'■.*^f- Robertsons  preface,  like  most  of  the 
prefaces  in  the  Canterbury  Series,  it  is  very  care- 
essly  written.  Such  a  sentence  as  •  I  .  .  .  Uieve 
that  Airs.  Piatt  s  poems,  in  particular,  will  come  to 
many  readers,  fresh,  as  well  as  delightful  conWb," 
tions  tiom  across  the  ocean.' is  painful  to  read.  Nor 
is  the  matter  much  better  than  the  manner.  It 
IS  fantastic  to  say  that  Raphaels  pictures  of  the 
Madonna  and  Child  dealt  a  deadly  blow  to  tie 
TT'f.^'^''  ?"lt\^''y.with  reference  to  Greek 

forget  that  most  of  her  sighs  are  wanton  '  is  a  very 
crude  bit  of  art  criticism  indeed.  AA'ordsworth 
again,  should  hardly  be  spoken  of  as  one  who  "was 
not  in  the  general  a  man  from  whom  human  sym- 
pathies welled  profusely.'  but  this  criticism  is  as 
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nothing  compnred  to  the  passage  where  Mr.  Rohert- 
son  tells  us  tlitit  the  scene  between  Artluir  and 
Hubert  in  Kini;  John  is  not  true  to  nature  because 
the  cliild's  pleadings  for  his  life  are  playful  as  well 
as  piteous.  Indeed,  Mr.  Ilobertson,  forgetting  Ma- 
millius  as  completely  as  he  misunderstands  Arthur, 
states  very  clearly  that  Shakespeare  has  not  given 
us  any  deep  readings  of  child  nature.  Paradoxes 
are  always  charming,  but  judgments  such  as  these 
are  not  paradoxical ;  they  are  merely  provinciol. 

On  the  whole,  Mr.  Robertson's  book  will  not  do. 
It  is,  we  fully  admit,  an  industrious  compilation, 
but  it  is  not  an  anthology,  it  is  not  a  selection  of  the 
best,  for  it  lacks  the  discrimination  and  good  taste 
which  is  the  essence  of  selection,  and  for  the  want 
of  which  no  amount  of  industry  can  atone.  The 
child-poems  of  our  literature  have  still  to  be  edited. 

Tkt  Children  of  the  Poeli ;  An  Anthnto>tf  from  English  and 
American  Writers  of  Three  Generations.  Edited,  with  .  ji  lutroJuc. 
tioo,  b^  Eric  S.  HoberUon.    (Walter  Scott.) 


NEW   NOVELS 

(Pall  Mall  aaxelU,  October  28,  1886.) 

ASTRA  Y:  A  Tale  "f  a  Country  Toron,  is  a 
ynf  very  serious  volume.  It  has  taken  four 
■*  ■*  people  to  write  it,  and  even  to  read  it  re- 
quires assistance.  Its  dulness  is  premeditated  and 
deliberate  and  comes  from  a  laudable  desire  to  rescue 
fiction  from  flippancy.  It  is,  in  fact,  tedious  from 
the  noblest  motives  and  wearisome  through  its  good 
intentions.  Yet  the  story  itself  is  not  an  uninterest- 
ing one.  Quite  the  contrary.  It  deals  with  the 
attempt  of  a  young  doctor  to  build  up  a  noble  man- 
hood on  the  ruins  of  a  wasted  youth.  Burton  King, 
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prison  has  mnde  him  a  nir^K  b.7.  1  "'■^'  '<"' 
""•'ility  and  self.srrificro'his  Hff  he""'*'  'll' 
wins  liimself  a  position  nnd  .ViH,  f'.  *  «^'|<Jually 
I'rettiest  girl  inT)  e  ho^k  Hk  '  7*"'^ '"?'^'«'''  'he 
"hole,  well  drawn  and  th.  f'''"''^*^'  «•  on  the 
succeeded  in  nmld;rh,"m„!i""H'''''*  '"'^«'  «'«"<'•''* 

seq-ently  is  piec«n,eal  and  unsatisfactorv  ?t  T^ 
in  produc  nc  any  unitv  nf  ««■*  *  ,™y-  "  '»•'« 
rough  matefial  <^r  a  fo,?  b^f  jL  '*/°"*"'"^  *''«' 
work  of  art.  It  is  in  TrV'J^  %  "°*  "  completed 
a  novel  We  fear'  ihltf;.  ""  °^  "  notebook  th^n 
liKe  too  many  cooks  and  snoirti:'^r""^n°«  «« 
this  tale  of  a  country  tnw^nh  ^""'"-  S""'  >" 
qualities,  and  itTs  a  b^o^k  th„f  "''  "'"  "'■'i^'''  '"'"^ 
sa.ety  recommend  ;:,o';£%"pT/  '='"'  ^'^'^  P^^^' 

scfo^r  'r  o^^eaf  ::L??°"^^^^^^^  "  T>'  '^''^-'* 
AVe  are  so  ?y.    foweve^  t       the  whole  world  kin. 
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In  Philistia  lies  Miss  Rrouffliton's  trae  fphere,  and 
to  Philistia  she  should  return.  She  knows  more 
ul>out  the  vanities  of  this  world  than  about  this 
world's  visions,  and  a  possible  garrison  town  is  better 
than  an  impossible  ghost-land. 

Tlint  Other  Person,  who  gives  Mrs.  Alfred  Hunt 
the  title  for  her  three  olume  novel,  is  a  young  girl 
by  name  Hester  Laii  ile,  who  for  the  sake  of  Mr. 
Godfrey  Duylesford  sacrifices  everything  a  woman 
can  sacrifice,  and,  on  his  marrying  some  one  else, 
becomes  a  hospital  nurse.  The  hospital  nurse  idea 
is  perhaps  used  by  novelists  a  little  too  often  in 
cases  of  this  kind  ;  still,  it  has  an  artistic  as  well  as 
an  etiiiciil  value.  The  interest  of  the  story  centres, 
however,  in  Mr.  Daylesford,  who  marries  not  for 
love  but  for  ambition,  and  is  rather  severely  punished 
for  d.)ing  so.  Mrs.  Duylesford  has  a  sister  called 
Polly  who  develops,  according  to  the  approved 
psychological  method,  from  a  hobbledehoy  girl  into 
a  tender  sweet  woman.  Polly  is  delightfully  drawn, 
but  the  most  attractive  character  in  the  book, 
strangely  enough,  is  Mr  Godfrey  Daylesford.  He 
is  very  weak,  but  he  is  very  charming.  So  charming 
indeed  is  he,  that  it  is  only  when  one  closes  the  book 
that  one  tliinks  of  censuring  him.  While  we  are  in 
direct  contact  with  him  ''e  are  fascinated.  Such  a 
character  has  at  any  rate  the  morality  of  truth  about 
it.  Here  literature  has  faithfully  followed  life.  Mrs. 
Hunt  writes  a  very  pleasing  style,  bright  and  free 
from  affectation.  Indeed,  everything  in  her  work 
is  clever  except  the  title. 

A  Child  of  the  Revolution  is  by  the  accomplished 
autlioress  of  the  Atelier  tin  Lys.     The  scene  opens 
in  France  in   1793.  and  the  plot  is  extremely  in- 
genious.    The  wife  of  Jacques  Vaud^s,   a   Lyons 
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deputy,   Io<<«»  by  illness   lier  baby  mrl  while  her 
hMsband  w  ahscnt  in  I'aris  where  he  hulgone  to  lee 

i'""-     i^.  /'".  """W'ti'-n  of.,,  old  priest  Mhe 
adopts  a  chil.l  of  the  same  am.  .  little  Kn  of 
nol,e  birth,  uhose  parents  ha?e  died  in  tl  e^  Hei/n 
of    error,  and  passes  it  off  as  her  own.    Her  husba  fd 
.  sern  and  ardent  Ilcpubliran.  worsh  ps  the  X|d 

no    s"irtiTrsh"'r  "■"'  "'•'^"''  ^■•'J-'^  ^^r  CoseS 

or  IS  It  till  she  has  grown  to  ,)erfeet  womanhood 

that  he  diseovers  that  he  has  g  vcn  his  iZ  to  the 

dm,;,hter  of  his  enemy.     This  fs  a  nobL  s to  *?  bu? 

a.lcquatc  to  the  idea.  The  style  lacks  grace,  move- 
mcnt  and  varjety.  It  is  correct  but  m.mo  oTous 
Seriousness,  like  propert      has  its  duties  as  w  "l"  « 

^a!^n"nfZ^  '^^  ^"^^  ^"^y  °'  "  "°^«'  i-*  t"  please 
A  Child  of  the  Revolution  hardly  does  that.  Still  it 
has  merits.  "■.■■•  n. 

Aphrodite  is  •  ror       ;e  of  ancient  Hellas     The 

Saflords  ailmirable  trt    slation.  is  SS\  bc      T hi, 

be.  eye  that  so  careful  an  areha;oloKist  as  Ernst 
Eckstein  would  talk  of  a  fan.ous  school  of  seulnture 
cxising  at  Athens  in  the  sixth  century.  anT  the 
whole  character  of  the  civilisation  is  of  a^liueh  later 

of  ti,e  T  1.  f^  '"""l  ^  ^^T'^^  »*  a  new  setting 
ot  the  tale  of  Acontius  aiui  Cydippe,  and  though 
E  ks  ein  IS  a  sort  of  literary  Tadenia  and  cares  n  o^re 
or  his  backgrounds  than  he  does  for  his  fij-ures! 

^lade  of  Hesh  and  blood.     As  regards  the  style  the 
.  cJiSi  !"■'•  "°,^'''r  ■"«  f-lii  as  we  hav'e  abmi 
L  .  'h      •      . '"  '"«?t".^e.     To  our  ears  such  words 
as   phoreion,  'secos.  '  oionistes,' '  Thyrides '  and  the 
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like  sound  harshly  in  a  novel  and  give  an  air  of 
pedantry,  not  of  picturesqueness.  Yet  in  its  tone 
ApkroiUte  reminds  us  of  the  late  Greek  novels. 
Indeed,  it  miglit  be  one  of  the  lost  tales  of  Miletus. 
It  deserves  to  have  many  readers  and  a  better  bind- 
ing. 

(1)  Astray:  A  Tale  of  a  Country  Town.  By  Charlotte  M. 
Yonge,  Mary  Bramston,  CliWstabel  Coleridge  and  Esme  Stuart. 
(Hnlchards.) 

{'2)  liilty's  Visions.  By  Rhoda  Broughton.  (Routledge  and 
Sons.) 

(.S)  That  Other  Person.  By  Mrs.  Alfred  Hunt.  (Chatto  and 
Windus.) 

(i)  A  Child  of  the  Revolution.  By  the  Author  of  Mademoiselle 
Mori.     (Hatchards.) 

(5)  Aphrodite.  Translated  from  the  German  of  Ernst  Eckstein 
by  Mary  .1.  Safford.  (New  York:  Williams  and  Gottsberger; 
London ;  Trubner  and  Co.) 


A  POLITICIAN'S  POETRY 

(Pall  Mull  gazette,  November  3,  1886.) 

AIjTHOUGH  it  is  against  etiquette  to  quote 
/A  Greek  in  Parliament,  Homer  has  always 
J.  \-  oeen  a  great  favourite  with  our  statesmen 
and,  indeed,  may  be  said  to  be  almost  a  factor  in 
our  political  life.  For  as  the  cross-benches  form  a 
refuge  for  those  who  have  no  minds  to  make  up, 
so  those  who  cannot  make  up  their  minds  always 
take  to  Homeric  studies.  Many  of  our  leaders  have 
sulked  in  tlieir  tents  with  Achilles  after  some  violent 
political  crisis  and,  enraged  at  the  fickleness  of 
fortune,  more  than  one  has  given  up  to  poetry  what 
was  obviously  meant  for  party.  It  would  be  unjust, 
however,  to  regard  Lord  Carnarvon's  translation  of 
the  Odyssey  as  being  in  any  sense  a  political 
manifesto.  Between  Calypso  and  the  colonies 
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there  is  no  connection,  and  the  search  for  Penelonp 
has  not  „ng  to  do  with  the  search  for  a  policy  fc 
ove  of  literature  alone  has  produced  this  ver  ion  of 
the  marvelous  Greek  epfc.  and  to  the  love  o 
literature  alone  t  appeals  A«  I  r,^A  n 
says  very  truly  in  h'^s^lceXLtn^.^il^nZ 
turn  delights  to  tell  the  story  of  Odyssfus  in  i  s  own 

O^rtfe'llT  *''  T/-  '^  °"'  *•-*  ne  ""g'wf old 
Ot  the  labours  of  his  predecessors  in  translation 

promise    between    '  the  inevitable  redundancnf 
hyme  and   the   stricter  accuracy  of  prose  "^This 

rundc^-bt^'Sr  "•"'^' ."  ^^"''^'^ '-  bS"^ 

verse  undoubtedly  gives  the  possibility  of  a  clear 
and  simple  rendering  of  the  original.^  Upon  the 
we  often  n;*''".^''  ""  ""'^  ^''  Homers  m'eaning! 
briu^I  but  ff^-".  ""T'-  J^^  ten-syllabled  l",fe 
brir^s   but  a   faint  echo  of  the  long   roll  of  the 

Homeric  hexameter,  its  rapid  movenfent  and  con 
tinuous  harmony.     Besides,  except  in  the  hands  of 
agreat  master  of  song,  blank  v^erse  is  a Jt  to  be 
tedious,   and   Lord    Carnarvon's   use   of  the  weak 
P'hng,  his  habit  of  closing  the  line  with  an  nn 
.mportant    word,   is    hardl/  consistei.r  with    th^ 
tateliness  of  an  ep.c,  however  valuable  it  might  be 
in  dramatic    verse.       Now   and   then,    al™^l  „rd 
Carnarvon  exaggerates  the  value  of    he   Homer  e 
adiectiye.  and  for  one  word  in  the  Greek %"es  uTa 
whole  hne  in   the   Ei,j;lish.     The   s^mple*'L '/. 
for  instance,  is  converted  into  •  Aitd  X'n  Ve  sSs 
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of  evening  fall  around,'  in  the  second  book,  and 
elsewhere  purely  decorative  ei)itliets  are  expanded 
into  elaborate  descriptions.  However,  there  are 
many  pleasing  qualities  in  Lord  Carnarvon's  verse, 
and  though  it  may  not  contain  much  subtlety  of 
melody,  still  it  has  often  a  charm  and  sweetness  of 
its  own. 

The  description  of  Calypso's  garden,  for  example, 
is  excellent : 

Aroimd  the  grotto  grew  a  goodly  grove, 

Aliler,  and  poplar,  and  the  cypress  sweet ; 

And  the  deep-winged  sea-birds  found  tli  ;ir  haunt. 

And  owls  and  hawks,  and  long-tongued  cormorants. 

Who  joy  to  live  upon  the  bnny  flood. 

And  o'er  the  face  of  the  deep  cave  a  vine 

Wove  its  wild  tangles  and  clustering  grapes. 

Four  fountains  too,  each  from  the  other  turned. 

Poured  their  white  waters,  whilst  the  grassy  meads 

Bloomed  with  the  parsley  and  the  violet's  flower. 

The  story  of  the  Cyclops  is  not  very  well  told. 
The  grotesque  humour  of  the  Giant's  promise  hardly 
appears  in 

Thee  then,  Noman,  last  of  all 
Will  I  devour,  and  this  thy  gilt  shall  be, 

and  the  bitter  ))lay  on  words  Odysseus  makes,  the 
pun  on  fj.rJTK,  in  fact,  is  not  noticed.  The  idyll  of 
Nausicaa,  however,  is  very  gracefully  translated,  and 
there  is  a  great  deal  that  is  delightful  in  the  Circe 
episode.  For  simplicity  of  diction  this  is  also  very 
good: 

So  to  Olympus  through  the  woody  isle 
Hermes  departed,  and  1  went  my  way 
To  Circe's  halls,  sore  troubled  in  my  mind. 
But  by  the  fair-trcssed  Goddess'  gate  I  stood. 
And  called  upon  her,  and  she  heard  my  voice, 
And  forth  she  c.ime  and  oped  the  shining  doori 
And  bade  rae  in ;  and  sad  at  heart  1  went 
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gainacharm^„g\:!;i£i°-  "''°  ^''"  "'"  °^'- 

MR.  SYMONDS-  HISTORY  OF  THE 
RENAISSANCE 

(Pall  Mall  Ganlte,  November  10,  1886  ) 

followpH   th/  ■        sixteenth  centun^  whici 

loiiowed   the   coronation   of  Charles  the  FimT    * 
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a  most  interesting  and  valuable  account  of  the 
position  of  Spain  in  the  Italian  peninsula,  the 
conduct  of  the  Tridentine  Council,  the  specific 
organisation  of  the  Holy  Office  and  the  Company 
of  Jesus,  and  tiie  state  of  society  upon  which  tliose 
forces  were  brought  to  bear.  In  his  previous 
volumes  Mr.  Syinonds  had  regarded  the  past  rather 
as  a  picture  to  be  painted  than  as  a  problem  to  be 
solved.  In  tliese  two  last  volumes,  however,  he 
shows  a  clearer  appreciation  of  the  office  of  history. 
The  art  of  the  picturesque  chronicler  is  completed 
by  something  lilse  the  science  of  the  true  historian, 
the  critical  spirit  begins  to  manifest  itself,  and  life 
is  not  treated  as  a  mere  spectacle,  but  the  laws  of 
its  evolution  and  progress  are  investigated  also. 
We  admit  that  tlie  desire  to  represent  life  at  all 
costs  under  dramatic  conditions  still  accompanies 
Mr.  Symonds,  and  that  he  hardly  realises  that  what 
seems  romance  to  us  was  harsh  reality  to  those 
who  were  engaged  in  it.  Like  most  dramatists, 
also,  he  is  more  interested  in  the  psychological 
exceptions  than  in  the  general  rule.  He  has  some- 
thing of  Shakespeare's  sovereign  contempt  of  the 
masses.  The  people  stir  him  very  little,  but  he  is 
fascinated  by  great  personalities.  Yet  it  is  only 
fair  to  remember  that  the  age  itself  was  one  of 
exaggerated  individualism  and  that  literature  had 
not  yet  become  a  mouthpiece  for  the  utterances 
of  humanity.  Men  appreciated  the  aristocracy  of 
intellect,  but  with  the  democracy  of  suffering  tliey 
had  no  sympathy.  The  cry  from  the  brickfields 
had  still  to  be  heard.  Mr.  Symonds'  style,  too, 
has  much  improved.  Here  and  there,  it  is  true, 
we  come  across  traces  of  the  old  manner,  as  in  the 
apocalvptic  vision  of  the  seven  devils  that  entered 
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Italy  with  the  Spaniard,  and  the  description  of  the 
Inquisition  as  a  Belial-Woloch.  a '  hideous  idol  whose 
face  was  blackened  with  soot  from  burnin-r  human 
Hesli.  Such  a  sentence,  also,  as  '  over  the  Dead  Sea 
of  social  putrefaction  floated  tiie  sickeninR  oil  of 
Jesuitical  hypocrisy,'  reminds  us  that  rlietoric  has 
not  yet  lost  its  charms  for  Jlr.  Symonds.  Still,  on 
the  whole,  the  style  shows  far  more  reserve,  balance 
and  sobriety,  than  can  be  found  in  the  earlier 
volumes  where  violent  antithesis  forms  the  pre- 
dominant characteristic,  and  accurac^y  is  olten 
sacrihced  to  an  adjecti^ ,  ' 

AmoiifTst  the  most  interesting  chapters  of  the 
book  are  those  on  the  Inquisition,  o,'  Sarpi.  the 
great  champion  of  the  severance  of  Cluuch  from 
Mate,  and  on  Giordano  Bruno.  Indeed  the  story 
ot  Bruno  s  hfe,  from  his  visit  to  London  and  Oxford 
his  sojourn  in  Paris  and  wanderings  through 
Germany,  down  to  his  betrayal  at  Venice  and 
martyrdom  at  Rome,  is  most  powerfully  told  and 
he  estimate  of  the  value  of  hi^  philoso^hyTn'd  the 
relation  h»  holds  to  modern  science,  is  at  once  iiist 
and  appreciative.  The  account  al=o  of  Ignatius 
Loyola  and  the  rise  of  the  Society  of  .jfsus  "s 
extremely  interesting,  though  we  cannot  think  that 
tl!l'  i?'T"^'  1%  ^^'^  ''^PPy  '"  '""  comparison  of 

wav"  t"'.^  *°  *^'.""*'?,  '^^'"«  ^*°"«  "l'°"  ^  rail- 
way    or  'dynamiters  blowing  up  an  emperor  or  a 

corner  of  Westminster  Hall.  ^  Such  a  ju<lgme.°t  is 
harsh  and  crudem  expression  and  more  suitable  to  the 
clamour  of  the  Protestant  Union  than  to  the  d,>  ty 
of  the  true  historian.  Mr.  Symonds,  howevw  is 
rarely  dehberately  unfair,  and  there  is  no  doubt  but 
that  his  work  on  the  Catholic  Reaction  is  a  mo  t 
valuable  contribution  to  modern  history— so  valuable, 
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indeed,  that  in  the  account  he  gives  of  the  Inquisition 
in  Venice  it  would  be  well  worth  his  wliile  to  bring 
the  picturesque  fiction  of  the  text  into  some 
harmony  with  the  plain  facts  of  the  footnote. 

On  the  poetry  of  the  sixteentli  century  Mr. 
Symonds  has,  of  course,  a  great  deal  to  say,  and 
on  such  subjects  he  always  writes  with  ease,  jjrace, 
and  delicacy  of  perception.  We  admit  that  we 
weary  sometimes  of  the  continual  application  to 
literature  of  epithets  appropriate  to  plastic  and 
pictorial  art.  The  conception  of  the  unity  of  tiie 
arts  is  certainly  of  great  value,  but  in  the  present 
condition  of  criticism  it  seems  to  us  that  it  would 
be  more  useful  to  emphasise  the  fact  that  eacli  nit 
has  its  se[)arate  metliod  of  expression.  The  essay 
on  Tasso,  however,  is  deliglitful  reading,  and  the 
position  the  poet  holds  towards  n'  'dern  music  and 
modern  sentiment  is  analysed  with  much  subtlety. 
Tiie  essay  on  Marino  also  is  full  of  interest.  We  have 
often  wondered  whether  those  who  talk  so  glibly  of 
Euphuism  and  Marinism  in  literature  have  ever  read 
either  Kuphues  or  the  Adone.  To  the  latter  they 
can  have  no  better  guide  than  Mr.  Symonds,  wiiose 
description  of  the  poem  is  most  fascinating.  Marino, 
like  many  greater  men,  has  suffered  much  from  Ills 
disciples,  but  he  himself  was  a  master  ■  '  graceful 
fancy  and  of  exquisite  felicity  of  phrase ;  not,  of 
course,  a  great  poet  but  certainly  an  artist  in  poetry 
and  one  to  whom  language  is  indebted  Even  those 
conceits  that  Mr.  Symonds  feels  bound  to  censure 
have  something  charming  about  them.  The  con- 
tinual use  of  periphrases  is  undoubtedly  a  grave 
fault  in  style,  yet  wiio  but  a  pedant  would  really 
quarrel  with  such  periphrases  as  sirena  de'  boschi  for 
the  nightingale,  or  il  novella  Ediinione  for  Galileo  ? 
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Painr.-rot'jre  g^at  fester ^  *"  ^« 

^owtft  ot  English  music  rece  ved  a  check  from 

These,  however,  are  mmor  points     Mr  <!vm™j 
nis  nistoiy  ot  the  Renaissance  n  Italy.    It  is  a  mn.f 

S^tturnrrn"'"*^-'''^'''''-'--^^ 

We  have  oft  *„  h  i^"™'"''"  *^'""''*  ^'«  doubted. 
>ve  nave  often  had  occasion  to   differ  from    \f. 

&i7ferrrirrp-rj'iE.T 
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rhetoric  and  over-r tnphasis  of  his  style,  but  we  fully 
recognise  the  importance  of  his  work  and  the 
impetus  he  has  jjiven  to  the  study  of  one  of  the 
vital  periods  of  the  world's  history.  Mr.  Symonds' 
learning  lias  not  made  him  a  pedant ;  his  culture 
has  widened  not  narrowed  his  sympathies,  and 
though  he  can  hardly  be  called  a  greal;  historian, 
yet  he  will  always  occupy  a  place  in  English  litera- 
ture as  one  of  the  remarkable  men  of  letters  in  the 
nineteenth  century. 

Renaixsance  in  Italtf  :  The  Catholic  lieaction.    In  Two  Pnrts.     By 
John  AUdington  Symonds.     (Smith,  Elder  and  Co.) 


A  MOLLY'  ART  CRITIC 

(,Pall  Maliaaxelte,  November  18,  1886.) 

THERE  is  a  healthy  bank-holiday  atmo- 
sphere about  this  book  which  is  extremely 
pleasant.  Mr.  Quilter  is  entirely  free  from 
affectation  of  any  kind.  He  rollicks  through  art 
with  the  recklessness  of  the  tourist  and  describes  its 
beauties  with  the  enthusiasm  of  the  auctioneer.  To 
many,  no  doubt,  he  will  seem  to  be  somewhat 
blatant  and  bumptious,  but  we  prefer  to  regard  him 
as  being  simply  British.  Mr.  Quilter  is  the  apostle 
of  the  middle  classes,  and  we  are  glad  to  welcome  his 
gospel.  After  listening  so  long  to  the  Don  Quixote 
of  art,  to  listen  once  to  Sancho  Panza  is  both  salu- 
tary and  refreshing. 

As  for  his  SententicB,  they  differ  very  widely  in 
character  and  subject.  Some  of  them  are  ethical, 
such  as  '  Humility  may  be  carried  too  far ' ;  some 
literary,  as  '  For  one  Froude  there  are  a  thousand 
Mrs.  Markhams ' ;  and  some  scientific,  as  '  Objects 
which  are  near  display  more  detail  than  those  whicli 
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•re  further  off.'    Some,  again,  breathe  a  fine  spirit  of 
ot,t.m,s,„.  as  'PicturesqSeness  is  the  Wrttrfft  o 

suci  S  No  97  T^  T  P"'''.y  autobiographical, 
sucn  as  No.  97.    Few  of  us  understand  what  it  is 

ess  i^teS^th^'^-v''"'"  '^  ^'-  <^"i'ters  ma>,ne 
less  interesting  than  his  matter.     He  tells  us  that 

and  '.^^a^beeVr"""  °^*''/  y^"'  ^'^^^  Christ!r>L 
from^,?-  beef  looming  before  us.  'Similes  drawn 
mTd  •  sA*""*  "•'  '•""'ts/'ccur  most  readily  to  tZ 
mind.  So  he  announces  that  •  Subject  is  the  diet  of 
painting.- that 'Perspective  is  the  bread  of  art 'and 
that  Beauty  is  m  some  way  like  jam';  drawings 
he  points  out.  •  are  not  made  bv  recipi  nice  pudrncs  ' 

Si  •%hourCr*'V\"^*'  ™'^^"^'  -d  caS 
peel,    though  Mr.  Cecil   Lawson's    landseanes  do 

•simck  of  indigestion.'    Occasionally,  it  is  t?ue  he 

makes  daring  excursions  into  other  realms  of  faiicv 

as  when  he  says  that  'in  the  best  Reynolds  la  J' 

scapes,   one  seems  to  smell  the  ^attZ" '  or  that 

advance  m  art  is  of  a  kangaroo  character' ;  but  on 

the  whole  he  is  hapniest  in  his  eating  sin  iles  knd 

IttTnla^'gettr  ''  ^^^"^^""^  '^^  "^^^P"- 
About  artists  and  their  work  Mr.  Quilter  has  of 
course  a  ,^cat  deal  to  say.  Sculpture  he  egards  as 
Paintings  poor  relation ' ;  so.  with  the  exSion 
of  a  jaunty  allusion  to  the  'rough  modelhmr  ?,f 
Tana,,.ra  figurines  he  hardly  refers  a"  allTf  the 
Pistic  arts;  but  on  painters  he  writes  w  th  much 
vigour  and  joviality.      Holbein's  wonderful  Court 

in  f.ict,  he  compares  them  as  works  of  art  to  the 
sham  senesof  Scottish  kingsat  Holyrood  ;  but  Dord 
he  tells  us,  had  a  wider  imaginative  range  in  al! 
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subjects  where  the  gloomy  and  the  terriulc  played 
leading  parts  tlinn  probably  any  artist  who  ever  lived, 
and  may  be  called  'the  Carlyle  of  artists."  In  (Jains- 
boroi:;{h  he  sees  '  a  plainness  almost  amounting  to 
brutality,'  while  'vulgarity  and  snobbishntss '  are 
the  chief  qualities  he  finds  in  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 
He  has  >{rave  doubts  whether  Sir  Frederick  Leij,'li- 
ton's  work  is  really '  Greek,  after  all.' and  can  discover 
in  it  but  little  of ' rocky  Ithaca.'  .Mr.  Poynter,  how- 
ever, is  a  cart-horse  compared  to  the  President,  and 
Frederick  Walker  was  'a  dull  Greek"  because  he 
had  no  '  sympathv  with  poetry.'  Linnell's  pictures 
are  'a  sort  of  "  Up,  Guards,  and  at  'em  "  paintirifrs,' 
and  Mason's  ex(iuisite  idylls  are  '  as  national  us  a 
Jingo  poem ' !  Mr.  Uirkel  Foster's  landscapes  '  smile 
at  one  much  in  the  same  way  that  Mr.  farker  used 
to  "flash  his  teeth, " '  and  Mr.  John  Collier  gives  his 
sitter '  a  cheerful  slap  on  the  back,  before  he  says, 
like  a  shampooer  in  a  Turkish  bath,  "  Next  man  1 "' 
Mr.  Herkomer's  art  is,  'if  not  a  catch-pnny  art. 
at  all  events  a  catch-many-pounds  art,  and  Mr. 
W.  B.  Richmond  is  a  '  clever  trifler,'  who  '  might  do 
really  good  work '  '  if  he  would  employ  his  time  in 
learning  to  paint.'  It  is  obviously  unnecessary  for 
us  to  point  out  how  luminous  these  criticisms  are, 
how  delicate  in  expression.  The  remarks  on  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  alone  exemplify  the  truth  of  Sni- 
tentia  No.  19,  '  From  a  picture  we  gain  but  little 
more  than  we  bring.'  On  the  general  principles  of 
art  Mr.  Quilter  writes  with  equal  lucidity.  Tliat 
there  is  a  difference  between  colour  and  colours, 
that  an  artist,  be  he  portrait-painter  or  dramatist, 
always  reveals  himself  in  his  manner,  are  ideas  that 
can  hardly  be  said  to  occur  to  him ;  but  Mr.  Quilter 
reaMy  does  his  best  and  bravely  faces  every  difficulty 
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in  modorn  art.  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Whistler 
amtrng    he  tells  us    is  -oA  diflerent  quality  to 
nathernatics,  and  finish  in  art  is  -adding  n.orefacf! 
I  ortrait  pain  mg  .s  a  had  pursuit  for  an  emotional 
artist  as  it  destroys  his  personality  and  his  sympathy 
liowever.even  for  the  emotional  artist  there  is  hope 
as  a  portrait  can  be  converted  into  a  picture  '^v 
adding  to  the  likeness  of  the  sitter  sonie  dramatic 
iiitercs   or  some  picturesque  adjunct' I    As  *br  etch- 
Tul'  I  I?^  T-.°-  *'^"  •"nds-British  and  foreign. 
etMnff^'    f''   '"  ;Pf°P"et7-'      Vet,  'really  fine 
etching  IS  as  free  and  easy  as  is  the  chat  between  old 
chums  at  midnight  over  a  smoking-room  fire.'  Con- 
.sonnnt  with  these  rollicking  views  of  art  is  Mr. 
di.i.lters  healthy  admiration  for  "the  three  primary 
colours:  red,  blue,  and  yellow.'    Any  one.  h^point^ 
out.    can  paint  in  good  tone  who  paints  only  in 
black  and   ^vhlte.'  and   'the  great  sign  of  a  good 
decorator  u;  'his  capability  of  doing  without  neutral 
!  nr     .       u  •  ?"  '^^'^"'•at'on  Mr.  Quilter  is  almost 
eloquent.      He  laments  most  bitterly  the  divorce 
that    has  beeri  made   between   decorative  art   and 
whatxve  usually  call  "pictures."' makes  the  custom- 
ary appeal  to  the  Last  Jud(,n„c„t,mA  reminds  us 
that  in  the  great  days  of  art  Michael  Angelo  was 
the     furnishing   upholsterer.'     With   the   present 
tendencies  of  decorative  art  in  En.rland  Mr.  Quilter 
consequently,  has  but  little  sympathy,  and  he^makes 
a  gallant  appeal  to  the  British  householder  to  stand 

on  hUr'.r"'?""'-  J^^^  *^^  '""'"*  ''^"°«'>  he  says, 
on  his  return  from  his  counting-house  tear  dov.n  the 
i-ersian  hangings,  put  a  chop  on  the  Anatolian  plate 
mix  some  toddy  m  the  Venetian  glass,  and  carry  his 
wife  off  to  the  National  Gallery  to  look  at  'our  own 
Wuh-eady  1  And  then  the  picture  hedrawsofthe  ideal 
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home,  where  everything,  though  ugly,  is  hallowed  by 
domestic  iiU'iiiDiies,  and  where  beauty  appeals  nut 
to  the  licurtless  eye  but  the  fainilv  atructiunsi ;  '  baby's 
chair  there,  and  the  mother's  worlc-basket . . .  near  the 
Are,  and  the  ornaments  Fred  brought  home  from 
Indiu  on  tlie  mantel-board 'I  It  is  really  impossible 
not  to  be  touched  by  so  charming  a  description. 
How  valu.'ible,  also,  in  connection  with  house  decora- 
tion is  Scntentia  No.  891,  'There  is  nothing  furnishes 
a  room  like  a  bookcase,  and  plenti/  of  bonks  in  it.' 
How  cultivated  the  mind  that  thus  raises  literature 
to  the  ])osition  of  upholstery  and  puts  thought  on  a 
level  with  tiie  antimacassar  I 

And,  finally,  for  the  young  workers  in  art  Mr. 
Quitter  has  loud  words  of  encouragement  With  a 
sympathy  that  is  absolutely  reckless  of  grammar,  he 
knows  from  experience  '  what  an  amount  of  study 
and  mental  strain  are  involved  in  painting  a  bad 
picture  honestly';  he  exhorts  them  (Sententia  No. 
267)  to 'go  on  quite  bravely  and  sincerely  making 
mess  after  mess  from  Nature,'  and  while  sternly 
warning  them  that  there  is  something  wrong  if  they 
do  not  '  feel  washed  out  after  each  drawing,  he  still 
urges  them  to  'put  a  new  piece  of  goods  in  the 
window '  everj'  morning.  In  fact,  he  is  quite  severe 
on  Mr.  Raskin  for  not  recognising  that 'a  picture 
should  denote  the  frailty  of  man,'  and  remarks  with 
pleasing  courtesy  and  felicitous  grace  that  '  many 
phases  of  feeling  .  .  .  are  as  much  a  dead  letter  to 
this  great  art  teacher,  as  Sanskrit  to  an  Islington 
cabman.'  Nor  is  Mr.  Quilter  one  of  those  who  fails 
to  practice  what  he  preaches.  Far  from  it.  He 
goes  on  quite  bravely  and  sincerely  making  mess 
after  mess  from  literature,  and  misquotes  Shake- 
speare, Wordsworth,  Alfred  de  Musset,  Mr.  Matthew 
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t?1n  j;;;;f  "''"''"'■"«•  «"d  Mr-  Fit^ffcraW.  Ji»bo,. 
which  tel  s  us  that  •  Work  nuist  he  abominahlt-  if   t 
iseverKo.nKt.,  be  good.'    Only.  unforTr, tcly  h 
own  work  never  does  get  good.     Not  content^   h 
.^  n,.squoUt,ons  he  misspdl.s  the  na.nel  "(  mk- 
«el.  known    pamters    as    Madox-Urown.    1  „s   c 
I-e  .age  and    Meissonier,  hesitates   between     nurVs 

all  ides  to  Mr  trunk  Holl  simply  as  •  Hall.' speaks 
with  easy  famdiarity  of  Mr.  Hurne-Iones  as' .1  ,„es  ' 
and  writes  of  he  artist  whom  he  ealls  'old  Ch  me' 
with  an  affection  that  reminds  us  of  Mr.  Tu  ^Tr's 
•^f  ^°:  'J""'il  ^"y'"'-  On  the  whole  the  ook 
«■.!  not  do  We  fully  admit  that  it  is  extremHv 
am.  sing  and.  no  doubt.  Mr.  Quilter  is  quite  eS 
in  his  endeavours  to  elevate  art  to  the  dign  ty  "f 
manua  labour  but  the  extraordinary  viiIgarfyTtle 
style  a  o;;c  y  alwa>.  be  sufficient  to  preve ntUi^e 
SentenUce  Arts  from  being  anything  more  an 
curiosities  of  literature.  Mr**  Quitter  ifasmlsed  his 
Tup7eVo?pil^ntS  '"'-'  — '--"eJ-i-eT/tt 

[A  reply  to  this  review  .ppeared  on  November  S3.] 

A  SENTIMENTAL  .;;>URNEY  THROUGH 
LITERATURE 

T(PaU  Jtall  Oatelle,  December  1,  1886.) 
HIS  is  undoubtedly  an  interesting  book  not 
merely  through  its  eloquence  and  eamest- 
.   'less,    but    also    through    the    wonderfi.l 
catholicity  of  taste  that  it  displays.     Mr.  Noel  ha 
a  passion  for  panegyric.     His%ulogy  on  Keats  is 
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closely  followed  by  a  eulogy  on  Whitman,  and  his 
praise  of  Lord  Tennyson  is  equalled  only  by  Ills 
praise  of  Mr.  Robert  Buchanan.  Sometimes,  we 
admit,  we  would  like  a  little  more  fineness  of  dis- 
crimination, a  little  more  delicacy  of  perception. 
Sincerity  of  utterance  is  valuable  in  a  critic,  but 
sanity  of  judgment  is  more  valuable  still,  and  Mr. 
Noel's  judgments  are  not  always  distinguished  by 
their  sobriety.  Many  of  the  essays,  however,  are 
well  worlh  reading.  The  best  is  certainly  that  on 
The  Poetic  Interpretation  of  Nature,  in  which  Mr. 
Noel  claims  that  what  is  called  by  Mr.  Ruskin  the 
'pathetic  fallacy  of  literature'  is  in  reality  a  vital 
emotional  truth ;  but  the  essays  on  Hugo  and  Mr. 
Browning  are  good  also ;  the  little  paper  entitled 
Rambles  by  the  Cornish  Seas  is  a  real  marvel  of  de- 
lightful description,  and  the  monograph  on  Chattertoii 
has  a  good  deal  of  merit,  though  we  must  protest 
very  strongly  against  Mr.  Noel's  idea  that  Chat- 
terton  must  be  modernised  before  he  can  be  appre- 
ciated. Mr.  Noel  has  absolutely  no  right  whatsoever 
to  alter  Chatterton's '  yonge  damoyselles '  and  '  an  lace 
fell '  into  •  youthful  damsels '  and  '  zveapon  fell,'  for 
Chatterton's  archaisms  were  an  essential  part  of  his 
inspiration  and  his  method.  Mr.  Noel  in  one  of  his 
essays  speaks  with  much  severity  of  those  who 
prefer  sound  to  sense  in  poetry  and,  no  doubt,  this 
is  a  very  wicked  thing  to  do ;  but  he  himself  is 
guilty  of  a  much  graver  sin  against  art  when,  in  his 
desire  to  emphasise  the  meaning  of  Chatterton,  lie 
destroys  Chatterton's  music.  In  the  modernised 
version  he  gives  of  the  wonderful  Songe  to  jElla,  he 
mars  by  his  corrections  the  poem's  metrical  beauty, 
ruins  the  rhymes  and  robs  the  music  of  its  echo. 
Nineteenth  -  century  restorations  have  done  quite 
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enough     harm     to     English    architecture    withe  ,t 
Knghsh  poetry  being  treated  in  the  same  mann. 

rhlH'J"'PV'"^n^''""  ^^'-  ^"^1  ^"tes  again  abou 
Chatterton  he  w,ll  quote  from  the  poet's  verse  not 
from  a  piibhsher's  version.  '•averse,  not 

'^M'''xT""'r ''u'"'  I'  "°*  ^y  "ny  means  the  chief  blot 
on  Mr.  Noel's  book.  The  fault  of  his  book  is  that 
t  tells  us  far  more  about  his  own  personal  feelings 

fTrt  thaT  "•'""tth^q-'i*'^^  °f  *h^«  various  wS 
of  art  that  are  criticised.     It  is  in  fact  a  diary  of  the 

emotions  suggested  by  literature,  rather  than  any 
eal   addition     o   literary   criticism,  and   we   fancy 
that  many  of  the  poets  about  whom  he  writes  so 
eloquently  would  be  not  a  little  surprised  at  the 
qualities  he  finds  in  their  work.   ByronX  instance 
who  spoke  with  such  contempt  of  what  he  3 
twaddling  about  trees  and  babbling  o' green  fields  ■ 
I  yron  who  cried. 'Away  with  this  cant  fbout  na  u  e! 
A  good  poet  can  imbue  a  pack  of  cards  with  more 
poetry  than    inhabits   the   forests   of  Americ.^   is 
clainied   by   Mr    Noel  as  a  true  nature-worsWppe 
an.   Pantheist  along  with  Wordsworth  and  Shelkv  • 
and  we  wonder  what  Keats  would  have  thought^f 
a  able  S  thf  h"''^  -ggests  that  Endymon'il  <  a 
'IW         .       "^^^'^'opment  of  the  individual  soul  ' 
1  here  are  two  ways  of  misunderstanding  a  poern' 
One  IS  to  misunderstand  it  and  the  other  to  prEt 
for  qualities  that  it  does  not  possess.     The  fatter   s 
Mr.  Noel's  method,  and  in  his'^anxiety  to  glorify  the 
artist  he  often  does  so  at  the  expenL  of^the  totk 

bSvs  him  fn/  !,"  ^'I  ''y'"  that  it  constantly 
Betrays  him  into  crude  and  extravagant  statements 
Rhetoric  and    .ver-emphasis  are  the  dangerT  thai 
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Mr.  Noel  has  not  always  succeeded  in  avoiding.  It 
is  extravagant,  for  instance,  to  say  that  all  great 
poetry  has  been  'pictorial,'  or  that  Coleridge's 
Knight's  Grave  is  worth  many  Kubla  Khans,  or 
that  Byron  has  'the  splendid  imperfection  of  an 
^schylus,'  or  that  we  had  lately  'one  dramatist 
living  in  England,  and  only  one,  who  could  be  com- 
pared to  Hugo,  and  that  was  Richard  Hengist 
Home,'  and  that  '  to  find  an  English  dramatist  of 
the  same  order  before  him  we  must  go  back  to 
Sheridan  if  not  to  Otway.'  Mr.  Noel,  again,  has  a 
curious  habit  of  classing  together  the  most  incon- 
gruous names  and  comparing  the  most  incon- 
gruous works  of  art.  What  is  gained  by  telling  us 
that  'Sardanapalus'  is  perhaps  hardly  equal  to 
'Sheridan,'  that  Lord  Tennyson's  ballad  of  The 
Revenge  and  his  Ode  on  the  Death  of  the  Ituke  nf 
Wellington  are  worthy  of  a  place  beside  Thomson's 
Rule  Britannia,  that  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  Disraeli  and 
Mr.  Alfred  Austin  are  artists  of  note  whom  we  may 
affiliate  on  Byron,  and  that  if  Sappho  and  Milton 
'had  not  high  genius,  they  would  be  justly 
reproached  as  sensational'?  And  surely  it  is  a 
crude  judgment  that  classes  Baudelabe,  of  all  poets, 
witli  lilarini  and  mediceval  troubadours,  and  a  crude 
style  that  writes  of  'Goethe,  Shelley,  Scott,  and 
Wilson,'  for  a  mortal  should  not  thus  intrude  upon 
the  immortals,  even  though  he  be  guilty  of  holding 
with  them  that  Cain  is  '  one  of  the  finest  poems  in 
the  English  language.'  It  is  only  fair,  however,  to 
add  that  Mr.  Noel  subsequently  makes  more  than 
ample  amends  for  having  opened  Parnassus  to  the 
public  in  this  reckless  manner,  by  calling  Wilson  an 
'offal -feeder,'  on  the  ground  that  he  once  wrote  a 
severe  criticism  of  some  of  Lord  Tennyson's  early 
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poems.  For  Mr.  Noel  does  not  mince  his  words  Onth. 

Jackasses    and  the  liWp     ti.;„  ".""i^fciiMns, 

J.«.,,«,/><,e.^WP„^.     BytheH„„.R„de„N™,l.     (Keg.n 

COMMON-SENSE  IN  ART 

(Pa//  MaH  Gazelle,  January  8,  1887  ) 

A^  *''ment"of  F^'T^'i*  1",  ^''«  "fistic  develop- 
y-*       ment   of  England   Mr.   John   Collier  has 

ciisc   m   art.     it  will    be   remembered   that    Af,. 
Qu.Iter,  ,n  one  of  his  most  vi^  id  andpic  tu  esSue 

SnSto'thaW.*'^-  ^'•"'-'^  "method  Ta 
A  a  wrUer  M,  °*  ^.  ^''?'"P°°er  in  a  Turkish  bath.> 
true  t^flt  L  •  !  7  "  "'^  '^'*  interesting.  It  is 
Sh  tt    :verit"v  •tt''"'"*'  '"V*-^"  Reinsure 

t'MA    Jolly    Art  Critic,  fiig»  112, 
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Leonardo  da  Vinci's  views  on  painting  are  nonsen- 
sical ;  liis  qualities  are  of  a  solid,  indeed  we  may  say 
of  a  stolid  order ;  he  is  thoroughly  honest,  sturdy 
and  downright,  and  he  advises  us,  if  we  want  to 
know  anything  about  art,  to  study  the  works  of 
'  Helmiioltz,  Stokes,  or  Tyndall,'  to  which  we  hope 
we  may  be  allowed  to  add  Mr.  Collier's  own  Manual 
of  Oil  Painting. 

For  this  art  of  painting  is  a  very  simple  thing 
indeed,  according  to  Mr.  Collier.  It  consists  merely 
in  the  '  representation  of  natural  objects  by  means 
of  pigments  on  a  flat  surface.'  There  is  nothing,  he 
tells  us,  '  so  very  mysterious '  in  it  after  all.  '  Every 
natural  object  appears  to  us  as  a  sort  of  pattern  of 
different  shades  and  colours,'  and  'the  task  of  the 
artist  is  so  to  arrange  his  shades  and  colours  on  his 
canvas  that  a  similar  pattern  is  produced.'  This  is 
obviously  pure  common-sense,  and  it  is  clear  that 
art-definitions  of  this  character  can  be  comprehended 
by  the  very  meanest  capacity  and,  indeed,  may  be 
said  to  appeal  to  it.  For  the  perfect  development, 
however,  of  this  pattern-producing  faculty  a  severe 
training  is  necessary.  The  art  student  must  begin 
by  painting  china,  crockery,  and '  still  life '  generally. 
He  should  rule  his  straight  lines  and  employ  actual 
measurements  wherever  it  is  possible.  He  will  also 
find  that  a  plumb-line  comes  in  very  useful.  Then 
he  should  proceed  to  Greek  sculpture,  for  from 
pottery  to  Phidias  is  only  one  step.  Ultimately  he 
will  arrive  at  the  living  model,  and  as  soon  as  he  can 
'  faithfully  represent  any  object  that  he  lias  before 
him '  he  is  a  painter.  After  this  there  is,  of  course, 
only  one  thing  to  be  considered,  tlie  important 
question  of  subject.  Subjects,  Mr.  Collier  tells  us, 
are  of  two  kinds,  ancient  and  modern.  Modern 
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subjects  are  more  healthy  than  ancient  subjects,  but 
the  real-  difficulty  of  modernity  in  art  is  that  the 
artist  passes   his  life  witii  respectable  people,  and 
that    respectable    peoi)le     are     unpictorial.      'For 
picturesqueness,'    consequently,    he    should    go   to 
'the   rural   poor,'  and  for   pathos   to   the   London 
slums.      Ancient  subjects  offer   the  artist  a   very 
much  wider  field.     If  he  is  fond  of  '  rich  stuffs  and 
costly  accessories  '  he  should  study  the  Middle  Ages; 
If  he  wishes  to  paint  beautiful  people, '  untrammelled 
by   any  considerations  of  historical   accuracy,'   he 
should  turn  to  the  Greek  and  llonian  mythology  ; 
and  if  he  IS  a  '  mediocre  painter,'  he  should  choose 
his  'subject  from  the  Old  and  New  Testament '  a 
recommendation,   by   the   way,   that  many  of  our 
Koyal  Academicians  seem  already  to  have  carried  out. 
lo  paint  a  real   historical  picture  one  requires 
the  assistance  of  a  theatrical  costumier  and  a  photo- 
grapher.   From  the  former  one  hires  the  dresses  and 
ttie  latter  supplies  one  with  the  true  background. 
JJesides  subject-pictures  there  are  also  portraits  and 
landscapes.     Portrait  painting,  Mr.  Collier  tells  us, 
makes  no  demands  on  the  imajrination.'     As  is  the 
sitter  so  is  the  work  of  art.     If  the  sitter  be  com- 
monplace, for  instance,  it  would  be  '  contrary  to  the 
fundamental  principles  of  portraiture  to  make  the 
picture  other  than  commonplace.'     There  are,  how- 
ever, certain  rules  that  should  be  followed.     One  of 
the  most  important  of  these  is  that  the  artist  should 
always  consult  his  sitter's  relatidns  before  he  begins 
the  picture.    If  they  want  a  profile  he  must  do  them 
a  profile ;  if  they  require  a  full  face  he  must  give 
tHem  a  full  face ;  and  he  should  be  careful  also  to 
get  their  opinion  as  to  the  costume  the  sitter  should 
wear  and  'the  sort  of  expression  he  should  put  on.' 
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'  After  all,'  says  Mr.  Collier  pathetically,  '  it  is  they 
who  have  to  live  with  the  picture.' 

Besides  the  difficulty  of  pleasing  the  victim's 
family,  however,  there  is  tlie  difficulty  of  pleasing 
the  victim.  According  to  Mr.  Collier,  and  he  is,  of 
course,  a  high  authority  on  the  matter,  portrait 
painters  bore  their  sitters  very  much.  Tlie  true 
artist  conseipiently  should  encourage  his  sitter  to 
converse,  or  get  some  one  to  read  to  him  ;  for  if  the 
sitter  is  bored  the  portrait  will  look  sad.  Still,  if  the 
sitter  has  not  got  an  amiable  expression  naturally 
the  artist  is  not  bound  to  give  him  one,  nor  'if  he  is 
essentially  ungraceful '  should  the  artist  ever  '  put 
him  in  a  graceful  attitude.'  As  regards  landscape 
painting,  Mr.  Collier  tells  us  that  '  a  great  deal  of 
nonsense  has  been  talked  about  the  impossibility  of 
reproducing  nature,'  but  that  tliere  is  nothing  really 
to  prevent  a  picture  giving  to  the  eye  exactly  the 
same  impression  tiiat  an  actual  scene  gives,  for  that 
when  he  visited  'the  celebrated  panorama  of  the 
Siege  of  Paris'  he  could  hardly  distinguish  the  painted 
from  the  real  cannons  1  Tlie  wiiole  passage  is  ex- 
tremely interesting,  and  is  really  one  out  of  many 
examples  we  might  give  of  the  swift  and  simple 
manner  in  which  the  common-sense  method  solves 
the  great  problems  of  art.  The  book  concludes 
with  a  detailed  exposition  of  the  undulatory  theory 
of  light  according  to  the  most  ancient  scientific  dis- 
coveries. Mr.  Collier  points  out  how  important  it 
is  for  an  artist  to  hold  sound  views  on  the  subject  of 
ether  waves,  and  his  own  thorough  appreciation  of 
Science  may  be  estimated  by  the  definition  he  gives 
of  it  as  being '  neittier  more  nor  less  than  knowledge.' 

Mr.  Collier  has  done  liis  work  with  much  industry 
and  earnestness.  Indeed,  notliing  but  the  most 
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conscientious  seriousness,  combined  witJi  real  labour, 
could  liave  produced  such  a  book,  and  the  exact 
value  of  common-sense  in  art  has  never  before  been 
so  clearly  demonstrated. 

A  Manual  of  Oil  PaiiUmg.    By  the  Hon.  John  Collier.    (Cusell 
and  Co.)  ^ 

MINER  AND  MINOR  POETS 

(Pali  Mall  Gatetle,  February  1,  1887.) 

THE  conditions  that  precede  artistic  produc- 
tion are  so  constantly  treated  as  qualities 
of  the  work  of  art  itself  that  one  sometimes 
IS  tempted  to  wish  that  all  art  were  anonymous.  Yet 
there  are  certain  forms  of  art  so  individual  in  tneir 
utterance,  so  purely  personal  in  their  expression,  that 
for  a  full  appreciation  of  their  style  and  manner  some 
knowledge  of  the  artist's  life  is  necessary.  To  this 
class  belongs  Mr.  Skipsey's  Carols  frovi  the  Coal- 
Fields,  a  volume  of  intense  human  interest  and  high 
literary  merit,  and  we  are  consequently  glad  to  see 
that  Dr.  Spence  Watson  has  added  a  short  biography 
of  his  friend  to  his  friend's  poems,  for  the  life  and  the 
literature  are  too  indissolubly  wedded  ever  really  to 
be  separated.  Joseph  Skipsey,  Dr.  Watson  tells  us, 
was  sent  into  the  coal  pits  at  Percy  Alain,  near 
North  Shields,  when  he  was  seven  years  of  age. 
Young  as  he  was  he  had  to  work  from  twelve  to 
sixteen  hours  in  the  day,  generally  in  the  pitch  dark, 
and  in  the  dreary  winter  months  he  saw  the  sun  only 
upon  Sundays.  When  he  went  to  work  he  had 
learned  the  alphabet  and  to  put  words  of  two  letters 
together,  but  he  was  really  his  own  schoohnaster, 
and  '  taught  himself  to  write,  for  example,  by  copy- 
ing the  letters  from  printed  bills  or  notices,  when  he 
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could  get  a  candle  end, — his  paper  being  the  trap- 
door, which  it  was  his  duty  to  open  and  shut  as  the 
wagons  passed  through,  and  liis  pen  a  piece  of 
chullc.'  Tlie  first  boolc  he  really  reaa  was  the  Bible, 
and  not  content  with  reading  it,  lie  learned  by  lieart 
the  chapters  which  specially  pleased  liim.  ^V''he^ 
sixteen  years  old  he  was  presented  witli  a  copy  of 
Lindley  Murray's  Grammar,  by  the  aid  of  which  he 
gained  some  knowledge  of  the  structural  rules  of 
English.  He  had  already  become  acquainted  with 
Paradise  Lost,  and  was  another  proof  of  Matthew 
Prior's  axiom,  '  Who  often  reads  will  sometimes 
want  to  write,'  for  he  had  begun  to  write  vei'se  when 
only  •  a  bonnie  pit  lad.'  For  more  than  forty  years  of 
his  life  he  laboured  in'the  coal-darkunderground,'and 
is  now  the  caretaker  of  a  Board-school  in  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne.  As  for  the  qualities  of  his  poetry,  they 
are  its  directness  and  its  natural  grace.  He  lias  an 
intellectual  as  well  as  a  metrical  affinity  with  Blake, 
and  possesses  something  of  Blake's  marvellous  power 
of  making  simple  things  seem  strange  to  us,  and 
strange  things  seem  simple.  How  delightful,  for 
instance,  is  this  little  poem  : 

'  Get  up  ! '  the  caller  calls, '  Get  up ! ' 

And  in  the  dead  of  night. 
To  win  the  bairns  their  bite  and  sup, 

I  rise  a  weary  wight. 

My  flannel  dudden  donn'd,  thrice  o'er 

My  birds  are  kiss'd,  and  then 
I  with  a  whistle  shut  the  door 

1  may  not  ope  again. 

How  exquisite  and  fanciful  this  stray  lyric : 

The  wind  comes  from  the  west  to-night ; 

So  sweetly  down  the  lane  he  bloweth 
Upon  my  lips,  with  pure  delight 
From  head  to  foot  my  body  gloweth 
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Where  did  the  wind,  the  m.frie  find 

within  a  rose  on  which  he  blows 
Before  upon  thy  lip,  he  bloweth  I' 

mate  h„  f„™  ,        ,  byover-pol&S'   Ely 

hL        ^y^^'"'"^   peasant's   wild  gaiety   and    mad 
humour.     He  gives  himself  up  freely  to  his  Tm 
pressions.  and  there  is  a  fine,  careless  rapture  fn  Ws 

3  „f  7^'  "^"'^  ^°^^  "^""^^^  t°  fe  read"and 
much  of  It  deserves  to  beloved.  Mr.  Skipsey  can 
hnd  mus.c  for  every  mood,  whether  he  is'^dealing 
,WcHn  »'^  experiences  of  the  pitman  or  with  "t 
imaginative  experiences  of  the  poet,  and  his  vei^e 
has  a  rich  vitality  about  it.  iS  th^se  latter  days 
of  shallow  rhymes   it  is  pleasant  to  come  acroL 

^esTi'on'!"'  ""  P^^'^y  '^  '  P"^^'""  "°t  «  P°o- 

iJ'hi/'  ^'  P°^«*°"  belongs  to  a  different  school 
In  his  amazing  versatility  he  reminds  us  of  the 
gentleman  who  wrote  the  immortal  handbills  for 

Moff/tt  '!.\*r  *•;' '"''J"'^*''  '""g^  fr"™  Dr.  Carer 
Moffatt  and  the  Ammoniaphone  to  Mr.  Whitelev 
Lady  Bicyclists,  and  the  Immortality  of  th"  SouT 
His  verses  ,n  praise  of  Zoedone  are  a  fine  examDle 
of  didactic  poetry,  his  elegy  on  the  death  of  So 
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is  quite  up  to  the  ievel  of  the  subject,  and  the 
stanzas  on  a  watering-place, 

Who  of  its  merit!  c«n  e'er  think  meanly  ? 
Scattering  ozone  to  all  the  land ! 

are  well  wortliy  of  a  place  in  any  shilling  guide- 
book.    Mr.  Doveton  divides  his  poems  into  grave 
and  gay,  but  we  like  him  least  when  he  is  amusing, 
for  in  his  merriment  there  is  but  little  melody,  and 
he   makes  his  muse  grin  tiiroiigh    a   horse-colkr. 
When  he  is  serious  he  is  much  better,  and  his  de- 
scriptive poems  show  that  he  lias  completely  mastered 
the  most  ajjproved  poetical  phraseology.     Our  old 
friend  Boreas  is  as  •  burly '  as  ever,  •  zenhyrs    are 
consistently  ' amorous,'  and  '  the  welkip  r-'ios    upon 
the  smallest  provocation;  birds  are  -the  leathned 
host'  or  'the  sylvan  throng,"  the  wind  'wantons 
o'er  the    lea,"   'vernal   gales'   murmur  to  'crystiil 
rills,'  and  Lempri^re's  Dictionary  supplies  the  Latin 
names  for  the  sun  and  Ihe  moon.    Armed  with  these 
daring  and  novel  expressions  Mr.  Doveton  indulges 
in  fierce   moods  of  nature-worship,  and   botanises 
recklessly  through  the  provinces.     Now  and  then, 
however,  we  come  across  some  pleasing  passages. 
Mr.  Doveton  apparently  is  an  enthusiastic  fisherman, 
and  sings  merrily  of  the  'enchanting  ^.Tayling'  and 
the  '  crimson  and  gold  trout'  that  rise  to  the  crafty 
angler's  '  feathered  wile.'    Still,  we  fear  that  he  will 
never  produce  any  real  good  work  till  he  has  made 
up  his  mind  whether  destiny  intends  him  for  a  poet 
or  for  an  advertising  agent,  and  we  venture  to  hope 
that  should  he  ever  publish  another  volume  he  will 
find  some  other  rhyme  to  '  vision '  than  '  Elysian,   a 
dissonance  that  occurs  five  times  in  this  well-mean- 
ing but  tedious  volume. 
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As  for  Mr  Ashhy-Stcrry.  those  who  object  to  the 
nude  in  art  should  at  once  read  his  hivs  orT/ic  Lazx, 
Mmslrelw:  be  converted,  for  over  tiuse  poen.s  tlie 
rn.lmer.  „.,t  the  muse  presides,  and  the  result  is  a 
httle  a  armu>K.  As  the  Clielsea  sa^e  investigated 
the  philosophy  of  clothes,  so  Mr.  AsJ.by..Sterry  has 

^2^'^«  '■;  "^"T"  "'^  ^^'y  °f  petticoats,  and 
seems  to  hnd  much  consolation  in  the  thought    hat, 

hough  art  IS  long,  skirts  are  worn  short^  He  is 
tie  only  pedlar  who  has  climbed  I'urnassus  since 
Autolycus  sang  of 

L«wn  ai  while  u  driven  snow 
Cypress  black  as  e'er  was  crow, 

and  his  details   .re  as  amazing  as  his  diminutives. 

)il  1  n  f1  f^  "^  P^"."'"«  *  '""'^°  *°  «  crinoline,  and 
has  a  pathetic  mono.ly  on  a  mackintosh.     He  sinirs 

on  frills,  frocks  and  chemisettes.  The  latest  French 
fashions  stir  him  to  a  fine  frenzy,  and  the  sight  of  a 
pair  of  Bdmoral  boots  thrills  him  with  absolute 
ecstasy.     He  wntes  rondels  on  ribbons,  lyrics  on 

men    and    lace    and    his  most   ambitious  ode  Ts 
addressed  to  a  Tomboy  in  Trouserettes !    Yet  his 
verse  is  often  dainty  and  delicate,  and  many  of  h  s 
poems  are  full  of  sweet  and  pretty  conceits.    Indeed 
of  the  ihames  at  summer  time  he  writes  so  charm- 

ngy.  and    with  such   felicitous   grace   of  epithet 
that  we  cannot  but  regret  that  he  has  chosen   to 

d"ot?f'?;:Se«^r  °'  ^''''''°'''' '"''  ^"^  '^™"'">- 

jo^:^h%t»^"  t^-srJrZn-r'  °'*'^  '"'■^'  "-^  ^''"^'-  % 

(S)  I-fc  Uzy  m..lr,l.     By  J.  Ashby-Sterry.     (Fisher  Unwin  ) 
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A  NEW  CALENDAR 

{Pall  Hall  aaulU,  F»bru«rjr  17,  1887.) 

MOST  modern  calendars  mar  the  sweet 
siinpliiity  of  our  lives  by  remindinK  us 
tliat  each  day  that  passes  is  tlie  anni- 
versary of  some  perfectly  uninteresting  event. 
Their  compilers  display  a  degraded  iMv.iion  for 
chronicling  small  beer,  and  rake  out  the  dust-heiip 
of  history  in  an  ardent  search  after  rubbish.  Mr. 
Walter  Scott,  however,  has  made  a  new  departure 
and  bus  published  a  calendar  in  which  every  day 
of  the  year  is  made  beautiful  for  us  by  nieiins  of 
an  elegant  extract  from  the  poems  of  Mr.  Alfreii 
Austin.  This,  undoubtedly,  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction.     It  is  true  that  such  aphorisms  as 

Graves  are  a  molhtr't  dimpla 
When  we  complain. 

The  primrose  wears  a  constant  smile, 
And  captive  takes  the  heart, 

can  hardly  be  said  to  belong  to  the  very  highest 
order  of  poetry,  still,  they  are  preferable,  on  Uw 
whole,  to  the  date  of  Hannah  More's  birth,  or  of 
tlie  burninfr  down  of  Exeter  Change,  or  of  tlie 
opening  of  the  Great  Exhibition;  and  though  it 
would  be  dangerous  to  make  calendars  the  basis 
of  Culture,  we  should  all  be  much  improved  if  we 
began  each  day  with  a  fine  passage  of  Englisii 
poetry.  How  far  this  desirable  result  can  be 
attained  by  a  use  of  the  volume  now  before  us  is, 
perhaps,  open  to  question,  but  it  must  be  admitted 
that  its  anonymous  compiler  has  done  his  work 
very  conscientiously,  nor  will  we  quarrel  with  hiin 
for  the  fact  that  he  constantly  repeats  the  same 
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(luotation  twice  over.  No  doubt  it  was  difflnilt  to 
mid  in  Mr.  Austin's  work  tl  ree  hundred  and  sixty- 
tive  diU'erent  passoffes  really  worthy  of  insertion  in 
an  ahiianuc,  and,  besides,  our  climate  has  so  de- 
generated of  late  that  there  is  no  reason  at  all  why 
a  motto  jicrfectly  suitable  for  February  should  not 
be  e<jually  iipprnpriate  when  Auf^ust  has  set  in 
with  Its  usual  severity.  For  the  misprints  there  is 
less  excuse.  Even  the  most  uninteresting  poet 
cannot  survive  bad  editing. 

Prefixed  to  the  Calendar  is  an  introductory  note 
from  the  pen  of  Mr.  William  Sharp,  written  in  that 
involved  and  aflTected  style  which  is  Mr.  Sharp's 
distinguishing,'  characteristic,  and  displaying  that 
intimate  acquaintance  with  Sappho's  lost  poems 
which  is  the  privilege  only  of  those  who  are  not 
ae<juainted  with  Greek  literature.  As  a  criticism 
it  L  not  of  much  value,  but  as  an  advertisement 
it  is  quite  excellent.  Indeed,  Mr.  Sharp  hints 
mysteriously  at  secret  political  influence,  and  tells 
us  that  though  Mr.  Austin  'sings  with  Tityrus' 
yet  he  'has  conversed  with  .(Eneas,'  which,  we 
suppose,  is  a  euphemistic  m'-'hrl  "  'hiding  to  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Austin  onct-  iiiiicicd  with  I^ord 
Heaconsfield.  It  is  for  the  pocL,  i.oAcver,  not  for 
the  politician,  that  Mr.  Sharp  reserves  his  loftiest 
panegyric  and,  in  his  anxiety  to  smuggle  the  author 
of  Leszko  the  Bastard  and  Grandmother's  Teaching 
into  the  charmed  circle  of  the  Immortals,  he  leaves 
no  adjective  unturned,  quoting  and  misquoting  Mr. 
Austin  with  a  recklessness  that  is  absolutely  fatal 
to  the  cause  he  pleads.  For  mediocre  critics  are 
usually  safe  in  their  generalities;  it  is  in  their 
reasons  and  examples  that  they  come  so  lamentably 
to  grief.  When,  for  instance,  Mr.  Sharp  tells  us 
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that  lines  with  the  '  natural  magic '  of  Shakespeare, 
Keats  and  Coleridge  are  '  far  from  infrequent '  in 
Mr.  Austin's  poems,  all  that  we  can  say  is  that  we 
have  never  come  across  any  lines  of  the  kind  in 
Mr.  Austin's  published  works,  but  it  is  difficult  to 
hf-lp  smiling  when  Mr.  Sharp  gravely  calls  upon  us 
to  note  'the  illuminative  significance'  of  such  a 
commonplace  verse  as 

My  manhood  keeps  the  dew  of  mom. 
And  what  have  1  to  give ; 

BehijT  right  glad  that  I  was  born, 
And  thankful  that  I  live. 

Nor  do  Mr.  Sharp's  constant  misquotations  really 
help  him  out  of  his  difficulties.     Such  a  line  as 

A  meadow  ribbed  with  dri/ing  swathes  of  hay, 

has  at  least  the  merit  of  being  a  simple,  straightfor- 
ward description  of  an  ordinary  scene  in  an  English 
landscape,  but  not  much  can  be  said  in  favour  of 

A  meadow  ribbed  with  difing  swathes  of  hay, 

which  is  Mr.  Sharp's  own  version,  and  one  that  he 
finds  '  delightfully  suggestive.'  It  is  indeed  sugges- 
tive, but  only  of  that  want  of  care  that  comes  from 
want  of  taste. 

On  the  whole,  Mr.  Sharp  has  attempted  an  im- 
possible task.  Mr.  Austin  is  neither  an  Olympian 
nor  a  Titan,  and  all  the  puffing  in  Paternoster  Row 
cannot  set  him  on  Parnassus. 

His  verse  is  devoid  of  all  real  rhythmical  life ;  it 
may  have  the  metre  of  poetry,  but  it  has  not  often 
got  its  music,  nor  can  there  be  any  true  delicacy  in 
the  ear  that  tolerates  such  rhymes  as  '  chord '  and 
'abroad.'  Even  the  claim  that  Mr.  Sharp  puts 
forward  for  him,  that  his  muse  takes  her  impressions 
directlv  from  nature  and  owes  nothing  to  books,  can- 
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not  be  sustained  for  a  moment.  Wordsworth  is  a  Rreat 
poet,  but  bad  echoes  of  Words--orth  are  extremely 
depressing,  and  when  Mr.  Au      .  calls  the  cuckoo  a 

J  ^  „  ,  Voyaging  voice 

and  tells  us  that 

The  stockdove  broods 
Low  to  itself, 

we  must  really  enter  a  protest  against  such  silly 
plagiarisms.  ■' 

Perhaps,  however,  we  are  treating  Mr.  Sharp  too 
seriously.  He  admits  himself  tiiat  it  was  at  the 
special  request  of  the  compiler  of  the  Calendar 
that  he  wrote  the  preface  at  all,  and  though  he  cour- 
teously adds  that  the  task  is  agreeable  to  him,  still 
he  shows  only  too  clearly  that  he  considers  it  a  task 
and,  like  a  clever  lawyer  or  a  popular  clergyman, 
tnes  to  atone  for  his  lack  of  sincerity  by  a  pleasiZ 
over-emphasis  Nor  is  there  any  reason  why  thil 
Calendar  should  not  be  a  great  success.  If  published 
as  a   broad-sheet,    with   a  picture   of  Mr.    Austin 

Zl^rL^^  "^'^^  ^"^^'J  •'  '"'■«'■*  Sl^^^^n  many  a 
simple  cottage  home  and  prove  a  source  of  innocent 
amusement  to  the  Conservative  working-man. 

Day,  of  the  Year:   A  Poelic  Calendar  from  the  Worh  of  Alfred 
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(Pall  Mall  Oazette,  March  8,  1887.) 

A  I'TTLE  schoolboy  was  once  asked  to  exT)lain 
the  difference  between  prose  and  poetry 
•  I      „  A"'^^  ^"""s  consideration  he  replied, ' "  blue 
violets    IS  prose,  and  "  violets  blue  "  is  poetry. '    The 
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distinction,  we  admit,  is  not  exhaustive,  but  it  seems 
to  be  the  one  that  is  extremely  popular  with  our 
minor  poets.  Opening  at  random  The  Queen's 
Innocent  we  come  across  passages  like  this  : 

Full  gladly  would  I  (it 
0/iuch  a  potent  magus  at  thefut, 


and  this : 


The  third,  while  yet  m  youth, 
Espoused  a  lady  noble  but  not  royal. 
One  only  son  who  gave  him — Pharamond^ 


lines  that,  apparently,  rest  their  claim  to  be  regarded 
as  poetry  on  their  unnecessary  and  awkward  inver- 
sions. Yet  this  poem  is  not  without  beauty,  and 
the  character  of  Nardi,  the  little  prince  who  is  treated 
as  the  Court  fool,  shows  a  delicate  grace  of  fancy,  and 
is  both  tender  and  true.  The  most  delightful  thing 
in  the  whole  volume  is  a  little  lyric  called  April, 
which  is  like  a  picture  set  to  music. 

The  Chimneypiece  of  Bruges  is  a  narrative  poem 
in  blank  verse,  and  tells  us  of  a  young  artist  who, 
havin<?  been  unjustly  convicted  of  his  wife's  murder, 
spends  his  life  in  carving  on  the  great  chimneypiece 
of  the  prison  the  whole  story  of  his  love  and  suffer- 
ing. The  poem  is  full  of  colour,  but  the  blank  verse 
is  somewhat  heavy  in  movement  There  are  some 
pretty  things  in  the  book,  and  a  poet  without 
hysterics  is  rare. 

Dr.  Dawson  Burns's  Oliver  Cromwell  is  a  pleasant 
panegyric  on  the  Protector,  and  reads  like  a  prize 
poem  by  a  nice  sixth-form  boy.  The  verses  on  The 
Good  Old  Times  should  be  sent  as  a  leaflet  to  all 
Tories  of  Mr.  Chaplin's  school,  and  the  lines  on 
Bunker's  Hill,  beginning, 

I  stand  on  Bunker's  towering  pile, 

are  sure  to  be  popular  in  America. 
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K.  E.  V^'s  little  volume  is  a  series  of  poems  on  the 
fl'i^  ■'"•''  P°f  *"  '•'  preceded  by  a  brief  bioirraphy 
of  the  Sa.nt  it  celebrates-which  is  a  verj-  necess^rv 
precaution,  as  few  of  them  ever  existed.  It  does  not 
display  much  poetic  power,  and  such  lines  as  these 
on  at.  oteplien, — 

Did  ever  man  before  so  fall  asleep? 
A  cruel  shower  of  stones  his  only  bed. 
For  lullaby  the  curses  loud  and  deep. 
His  covering  with  blood  red— 

may  be  said  to  add  another  horror  to  martyrdom. 
Still  It  IS  a  thoroughly  well-intentioned  book  and 
eminently  suitable  for  invalids. 

Mr.  Foskett's  poems  are  very  serious  and  deliberate 
One  of  the  best  of  them,  Haro/d  Glijm/e,  is  a  Cantata 
tor  lotal  Abstainers,  and  has  already  been  set  to 
"}""'''■  ^J^'»doo  Tragedy  is  the  stoTv  of  m  enthu- 
siastic Hrahmin  reformer  who  tries  to  break  down  the 
prohibition  against  widows  marrying,  and  there  are 
other  interesting  tales.  Mr.  FosJsett  has  ai.parently 
torfrotten  to  insert  the  rhymes  in  his  sonnet  to  V\'ords- 
worth ;  but,  as  he  tells  us  elsewhere  that '  Poesy  is 
uninspired  by  Art,'  perhaps  he  is  only  heralding  a  new 
and  formless  form.  He  is  always  sincere  in  his  feel- 
ings, and  his  apostrophe  to  Canon  Farrar  is  equalled 
only  by  his  apostrophe  to  Shakespeare. 

7'he  Pilgrimage  of  Memory  suffers  a  good  deal 
by  being  printed  as  poetry,  and  Mr.  IJarkerslu  iild  re- 
publish It  at  once  as  a  prose  work.  Take,  for  instance 
this  description  of  a  lady  on  a  runaway  horse :—  ' 
Her  screams  alar,„cd  the  Squire,  who  seeing  the  peril  of  his 
H«u.ht.T,  rod.,  frantic  after  her.  I  saw  „t  once  the  dai.K.r, 
and  st..|.,.in,r  f,,,n,  ti,^  lbotp„th,  show'd  n.ys.lf  before  the 
startled  amnml,  w  „ch  fortlnvith  slackened  pac;-,  and  darting  up 
adroitly,  I  seized  the  rem, and  in  another  moment,  had  released 
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the  maiilcn's  foot,  and  held  her,  all  insensible,  within  my  amu. 
Poor  gill,  her  head  and  face  were  sorely  brui^ell,  and  I  tried 
hard  to  staunch  the  blood  which  flowed  from  m.my  a  scaln- 
woiiiid,  and  wipe  away  the  dust  that  distijfiired  her  lovely 
feiitures.  In  another  moment  the  Squire  was  bv  my  side. 
'Poor  child,' he  cried,  alarmed, 'is  she  dead?'  'No,sir;  not 
dc.  d,  I  think,'  said  I,  'but  sorely  bruised  and  injured.' 

There  is  clearly  nothing  to  be  gained  by  dividing; 
the  sentences  of  this  simple  and  straightforward 
narrative   into  lines   of  unequal   length,  and    Mr. 
Barker's  own  arrangement  of  the  metre, 
In  another  moment, 
The  Squire  was  by  my  side. 
'  Poor  child,'  he  cried,  alarmed,  *  is  she  dead  ? ' 
•  No,  sir;  not  dr.  I,  I  think,'  said  I, 
'  But  sorely  bru     d  and  injured,' 

seems  to  us  to  be  quite  inferior  to  ours.  We  beg 
that  the  second  edition  of  The  Pilgrimage  of  Memory 
may  be  issued  as  a  novel  in  prose. 

Mr.  Gladstone  Turner  believes  that  we  are  on  the 
verge  of  a  great  social  cataclysm,  and  warns  us  that 
our  cradles  are  even  now  being  rocked  by  slumbering 
volcanoes  I  We  hope  that  there  is  no  truth  in  this 
statement,  and  that  it  is  merely  a  startling  metaphor 
introduced  for  the  sake  of  effect,  for  elsewhere  in  the 
volume  there  is  a  great  deal  of  beauty  which  we  should 
be  sorry  to  think  was  doomed  to  immediate  extinc- 
tion. The  Choice,  for  instance,  is  a  charming  poem, 
and  the  sonnet  on  Evening  would  be  almost  perfect 
if  it  were  not  for  an  unpleasant  assonance  in  the  fifth 
line.  Indeed,  so  good  is  much  of  Mr.  Gladstone 
Turner's  work  that  we  trust  he  will  give  up  rhyming 
'  real '  to  '  steal '  and  '  feel,'  as  such  bad  habits  are 
apt  to  grow  on  careless  poets  and  to  blunt  their  ear 
for  music. 

Nivalis  is  a  five-act  tragedy  in  blank  ve-se.  Most 
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Ss^/thif  '  "'^  '"■'"•^"  '"  '"'  '^"d,  not  to  be  acted 
miss  that  condensation  and  directness  of  express" n 

u£^eSi;re;;,^*jn.ir:^xs::^--- 

3s:sir/ro?i;:*,il*  ■■■» '"'- '"™"" 
(D.teot?.r'' '"""""''  "■'*  °'*" ''°™"-  «^  ^"^«  ^™p"- 

E/nir;!'  ""^mSf)*™*"  """  '''*'^^"'--     %  ^""Stance 

(pSridXdToT"  ""'  "'*''  '"''""■     "^  °—  «--.  D.D. 

(4)  yAe  Circle  of  Saints.     Bv  K   E    V      /«»..„  c 
.ind  Co.)  '  •  ^-      ('"'"n  Sonnenscliein 

J«J  ^;""«v    -*■  ^''""'^  ''o^'''^"-     (Kesan  Paul  ) 

GREAT  WRITERS  BY  LITTLE  MEN 

(.Pall  Mall  Onaette,  Mnrch  28,  1887.) 

IN  an  introductory  note  prefixed  to  the  initial 
volume  of  Great  Write'rs,'  a  scries  of  ii  "  a" 
S.  .."!?"°^™P'?^  now  being  issued  by  Mr  M'-dter 
Scott  the  publisher  himself  comes  forward  in  tlie 
kindest  manner  possible  to  give  his  autho;^s  IL 
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req  jisite  '  puff  preliminary,'  and  venture:;  to  express 
the  modest  opinion  that  such  original  and  valuable 
works  '  have  never  before  been  produced  in  any  part 
of  the  world  at  a  price  so  low  as  a  shilling  a  volume.' 
Far  be  it  from  us  to  make  any  heartless  allusion  to 
the  fact  that  iihakespeare's  Sonnets  were  brought 
out  at  fivepence,  or  that  for  fourpence-halfpenuy 
one  could  have  bought  a  Martial  in  ancient  Rome. 
Every  man,  a  cynical  American  tells  us,  has  the 
rifjht  to  beat  a  drum  before  his  booth.  Still,  we 
must  acknowledge  that  Mr.  Walter  Scott  would 
have  been  much  better  employed  in  correcting  some 
of  the  more  obvious  errors  that  appear  in  his  series. 
When,  for  instance,  we  come  across  such  a  phrase 
as  '  tiie  brotherly  liberality  of  the  brothers  Wedge- 
wood,'  the  awkwardness  of  the  expression  is  hardly 
atoned  for  by  the  fact  that  the  name  of  the  great 
potter  is  misspelt ;  Longfellow  is  so  essentially  poor 
in  rhymes  that  it  is  unfair  to  rob  him  even  of  one, 
and  the  misquotation  on  page  77  is  absolutely  nn- 
kind ;  the  joke  Coleridge  himself  made  upon  the 
subject  should  have  been  sufficient  to  remmd  any 
one  that '  Comberbach '  («'c)  was  not  the  name  under 
which  he  enlisted,  and  no  real  beauty  is  added  to 
the  first  line  of  his  pathetic  Work  Without  Hope  by 
printing  'lare'  (m:)  instead  of  'lair.'  The  truth  is 
that  all  premature  panegyrics  bring  their  own 
punisliinent  upon  themselves  and,  in  the  present 
case,  though  tlie  series  has  only  just  entered  upon 
existence,  already  a  great  deal  of  the  work  done  is 
careless,  disapjiointing,  unequal  and  tedious. 

Mr.  Eric  Robertson's  Longfellow  is  a  most  depress- 
ing book.     No  one  survives  being  over-estimated, 
nor  is  there  any  surer  way  of  destroving  an  author's 
reputation  than  to  glorify  him  without  judgment 
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and  to  praise  him  without  tact.  Henry  Wadsworth 
Longfellow  was  one  of  the  first  tn.e  men  of  iXrs 
America  produced,  and  as  such  deserves  a  hjh  place 
outTf^h'^T  •'^"'""^''"  civilisation.     Toatnd 

exLnle  „7j'l'?  '^'  ^''f  ^°' «''^  ''«  "^owed  the 
example  of  a  1  fe  devoted  entirely  to  the  study  of 
h  e  ature;  h.s  lectures,  though  not  by  any  means 
bnlhant.  were  still  productive  of  much  goodf  hTl^d 
a  most  charmmg  and  gracious  personality;  and  he 
wrote  some  pretty  poems.  But  his  poenis  are  not 
of  the  kmd  that  call  for  intellectual  analysis  or  for 

^^tn^aur'fc" "''  ''''''^-  .^"^  -y  ™ri°s! 

cussion  at  all.  They  are  as  unsuited  for  panejrvric  as 
they  are  unworthy  of  censure,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
he  p  sm,hng  when  Mr.  Robertson  gravely  tells  us 
£h  tn  r'^«™,P°«t''  have  givenWraLe  to  a 
Psafn,nfTT'^^T'^%.'''  *'"**  expressed  in  the 
Psan  of  Life,  or  that  EvangeUne  should  confer  on 

thesSTfm:tr"V^'^°''"'-■"°"*hed,•and 
the  style  of  metre  adopted  'carries  the  ear  back  to 

w^reVun.  '  T'*^  "  ^^'°'^  ^"'^  ^'^^^  simplidties 
that  ther^'  •  ^^'y  *^'"-  Robertson  does  not  believe 
SLt  ?  K  ""y/onnection  at  all  between  Long! 
fellows  unrhymed  dactylics  and  the  hexameter  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  or  that  any  one  reading  EvanZiZ 
would   be  reminded  of  Homers  or  V^i^^s5w? 

ErwfthV":-*''^  "''^""^^^'^  of  confulgpop:! 
la  ity  with  poetic  power?  Though  the  Aalm  of 
Life  he  shouted  from  JIaine  to  Califo-nia  that 
r  ad^e  Tbad  '*  *"""^  r.^'^-  ^  Why' tl" int' 

kUoJ^'h  /^J"^.^''".'''  *"'^  ^hy  talk  of  Long- 
tellows  'hundreds  of  imitators'?  Longfellow  hf^ 
no  , mutators  for  of  echoes  themselves  there  are 
no  echoes  and  it  is  only  style  that  makes  a  school 
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Now  and  then,  however,  Mr.  Robertson  considers 
it  necessary  to  assume  a  critical  attitude.  He  tells 
us,  for  instance,  that  whether  or  not  Longfellow 
was  a  genius  of  the  first  order,  it  must  be  admitted 
tiiat  he  loved  social  pleasures  and  was  a  good  eater 
and  judge  of  wines,  admiring  '  Bass's  ale '  more  than 
anytliing  else  he  had  seen  in  Enghind !  The  remarks 
on  Exvchim-  are  even  still  more  amazing  Kxcelmir, 
says  Mr.  Robertson,  is  not  a  ballad  because  a  ballad 
deals  either  with  real  or  with  supernatural  people, 
and  the  hero  of  the  poe>n  cannot  be  brought  under 
either  category.  For,  'were  he  of  human  flesh,  his 
madcap  notion  of  scaling  a  mountain  witli  the  pur- 

fiose  of  getting  to  the  sky  would  be  simply  drivelling 
unacy,"  to  say  nothing  of  the  fact  that  the  peak  in 
question  is  much  frequented  by  tourists,  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  '  it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  him 
a  spirit ...  for  no  spirit  would  be  so  silly  as  climb  a 
snowy  mountain  for  nothing  '1  It  is  really  painful 
to  have  to  read  such  preposterous  nonsense,  and  if 
Mr.  Walter  Scott  imagines  that  work  of  this  kind  is 
'  original  and  valuable '  he  has  much  to  learn.  Nor 
are  Mr.  Robertson's  criticisms  upon  other  poets  at 
all  more  felicitous.  The  casual  allusion  to  Herrick's 
'  confectioneries  of  verse '  is,  of  course,  quite  explic- 
able, coming  as  it  does  from  an  editor  who  excluded 
Herrick  from  an  anthology  of  the  child-poems  of 
our  literature  in  favour  of  Mr.  Ashby-Sterry  and 
Mr.  William  Sharp,  but  when  Mr.  Robertson  tells 
us  that  Poe's  '  loftiest  flights  of  imagination  in  verse 
.  .  .  rise  into  no  more  empyreal  realm  than  the  fan- 
tastic,' we  can  only  recommend  him  to  read  as 
soon  as  possible  the  marvellous  lines  To  Helen,  a 
poem  as  l)eautiful  as  a  Greek  gem  and  as  musical  as 
Apollo's  lute.  The  remarks,  too,  on  Poe's  criticil 
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estimate  of  his  own  work  sliou  that  Mr.  Robertson 
has  never  really  studied  the  ,.oet  on  wl  <,"  heTro 
nounces    such    glib  and   shallow   ji.d.r.nents     ami 
exemplify  very  clearly  tl.e  fact  that  even  Snatim 
IS  no  excuse  for  Ignorance. 

After  reading?  Mr.  Mall  Caiiie's  Colcridee  we  are 
.rres,^t:bly  remrnded  of  what  VVordsw«r7 h^nre  sa  d 
about  a  bust  that  had  been  done  of  himself    Aft" 

worth  "f.  )^^ordsworth.  but  it  is  not  the  real  \V..rds^ 
Ztw  A  '"  ""J  ^^ordsworth  the  poet,  it  is  the  sort 
of  Wordsvorth  who  nnsht  be  Chancellor  of  the 

t?,esort n?rn.  ^•:i-  ^"'r'^  ''"'^"''^'^  '^  «^rt«"''y  n't 
of  thf  FxS^'"  *^'/^°u"'«'"  l>ave  been  Chancellor 
ot  t  e  Exrhe<,uer,  for  the  author  of  Christnhd  was 

l\\tZtl  '."^""f 'r^J^oWe  as  a  financier;  but.  for 
all  that.  It  IS  not  the  real  Coleridge,  it  is  not  Cole 
r|dge  the  poet.  The  incidents  of  Ihe  life  are  dll 
I^^I'^I^^'a^^^  gunpowder  plot  at  Cambridge     I  c 

.T  A  il  *''"*  ?°**  'n«^  "'hite  waistcoat  that  so 
amazed  the  worthy  Unitarians,  and  the  terrib  e 
smoking  expenment  at  Birmingham  are  all  carefWlv 
ehron.cled.  as  no  doubt  they  should  be  in  every 
popular  biography;  but  of  the  spiritual  pro"  es^  df" 
the  mans  soul  we  hear  absolutely  nothing. \w 
for  one  single  instant  are  we  brought  nea?t<.  Cole 
ndge;  the  magic  of  that  wonder^il  pe'onllity  Is" 
hidden  from  us  by  a  cloud  of  mean  details,  an  uiihol  v 
jungle  of  facts,  and  the  'critical  history 'promiedo 
us  by  Mr.  Walter  Scott  in  his  unfortunate  pefoce 
a  conspicuous  only  by  its  absence.  ^ 

Nf.vf   ^1    a""*"^,  P''".P?sed  in  .jest  to  write  a  life  of 

h    i^  .nlT'°r"'*''r'  T^^«  «">■  --^f^rence  to 
his  art.  and  Mr.  Cainc  has  shown  that  such  a  project 
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is  perfectly  feasible.  He  has  written  the  life  of  a 
great  peii|>utetic  philosopher  and  chronicled  only 
the  |ieripiitetics.  He  has  tried  to  tell  us  about  a 
poet,  and  his  book  might  be  the  biography  of  the 
famous  tiitlow-ciinndler  who  would  not  appreciate 
the  lV(tlcliiiian.  The  real  events  of  Coleridge's  life 
are  not  liis  gig  excursions  and  his  walking  tours;  they 
are  his  thoughts,  dreams  and  passions,  his  moments 
of  creative  impulse,  their  source  and  secret,  his 
moods  of  imngiiiative  joy,  their  marvel  and  their 
meaning,  and  not  his  moods  merely  but  the  nmsic 
and  the  melancholy  that  they  brought  him;  the 
lyric  loveliness  of  his  voice  when  he  sang,  the  sterile 
sorrow  of  the  years  when  he  was  silent.  It  is  said 
that  every  man's  life  is  a  Soul's  Tragedy.  Cole- 
ridge's certainly  was  so.  and  though  we  may  not  be 
able  to  pluck  out  the  heart  of  his  mysterv,  still  let 
us  ri 'ognise  that  mystery  is  there;  and' that  the 
goings-out  and  comings-in  of  a  man,  his  places  of 
sojourn  and  his  roads  of  travel  are  but  idle  things  to 
chroniile,  if  that  which  is  the  man  be  left  unrecorded. 
So  mediocre  is  Mr.  Caine's  book  that  even  accuracy 
could  not  make  it  better. 

On  the  whole,  then,  Mr.  Walter  Scott  cannot  be 
congratulated  on  the  success  of  his  venture  so  far. 
The  one  really  admirable  feature  of  the  series  is  the 
biblii)gr;ipliy  that  is  appended  to  each  volume. 
These  bibliographies  are  compiled  by  Mr.  Anderson, 
of  the  British  Museum,  and  are  so  valuable  to  tiie 
student. as  well  as  interesting  in  themselves,  that  it  is 
much  to  be  regretted  that  they  should  ;  accom- 
panied by  such  tedious  letterpress. 

(1)  Ufr  of  Henri/  Wadsworth  Lone  fellow.    Bv  Erio  S,  Robertson. 

(2)  l.ij'e  nf  Samuel  Tai/lnr  Coleridge.     By  Hall  Caiiie.     •  Great 
Writers '  Series.     (Walter  Scott) 
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A  NEW  BOOK  ON  DICKENS 

(Paa  Mati  a„Mi,,  Mircb  31,  1887.) 

MR.  MARZIALS"  Dichen,  is  .  great  im- 
provement on  the  Lo„frf,ll,„,  f^j  f.^- 
»  ii*.i  r"''«rc  ofhis  predecessor^  It  is  certainlv 
the  Theatre 'r  ""■  T  "'-^  ^"-'^  "-  manage    l^f 

etrer"  i  •:  1 2?;^' :."i^  '1  -  V  '"'-"* 

admirably  constrneted    «nH  ^  ■  •"'■"'•'■  """''"• 

graphic  picture  of  H,!;^     ^"''*  •."'°*'  ^'^''J  ""^^ 

i«  l^ft     ""^^i-'ue  of  Dickens's  character,  however 

uuieriy,  he  should  have  caricatured  th^m  ♦„„  ♦! 
amusement  of  the  nublic.  with  a    eWdeSt  de%  ,t  i'n 
h.s  own  humour,  fias  always  seemed  to  us  a  mol" 
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curiouK  psycholo^k'iil  uriilikiii.  W'c  ure  far  from 
compInininK  tlmt  he  tiid  so.  (iood  iiovclisN  urc 
much  rnrer  than  fjood  suiis,  and  none  of  us  would 
part  readily  witli  Mii'awlicr  uiid  Mrs.  Xii'klrliy. 
Still,  the  fact  reiituins  that  a  innn  who  was  M\'k:c- 
tionate  and  h>vin^  to  liis  cliildriT.  generous  and 
warm-hearted  to  his  friends,  and  t'liosc  hooks  aro 
the  very  bacchnnalia  of  Ix'tiovot  ■• -.0,  pilloiiid  his 
parents  to  make  the  Kroundliiij^s  liuijrh,  n:i(l  this  fii  ■ 
every  biographer  of  Dickens  should  (mm  and,  i! 
possible,  explain. 

As  for  >lr.  Maraiftls'  critical  estimate  of  Dickens 
as  8  writer,  he  tells  us  quite  franklv  that  he  believes 
that  Dickens  at  his  best  was  ' '.  .e  of  the  j^reatest 
masters  of  pathos  who  ever  lived,'  a  remark  tliat 
seems  to  us  an  excelle  t  ev;  laple  of  what  novelists 
call  '  the  fine  courage  -if  despair.'  Of  course,  no 
biographer  of  Dickens  could  say  anything  else,  just 
at  present.  A  popular  series  is  hound  to  exjiress 
popular  views,  and  clieap  criticisms  may  be  excused 
in  cheap  books.  T!csides,  it  is  always  open  to  every 
otie  to  ac  ;pt  G.  H.  Lewes's  unfortunate  maxim 
that  any  author  who  makes  one  cry  possesses  the 
gift  of  pathos  and,  indeed,  there  is  somethinj;  ver\' 
fl">ttering  in  being  told  that  one's  own  eniolioiis  uie 
the  ulamate  test  of  literature.  When  Mr.  Marzials 
discusses  Dickens's  power  of  drawing  himian  ni'tiiie 
we  are  upon  somewhat  safer  ground,  and  we  caiuiot 
but  admire  the  cleverness  with  which  he  passes  over 
his  hero's  innumerable  failures.  For,  in  some  respects, 
Dickens  ii  ight  oe  likened  to  those  old  sculptors  of 
our  Gothic  calhedrals  who  could  give  form  to  the 
most  fantastic  fancy,  and  crowd  with  grotesque 
monsters  a  curious  world  of  dreams,  but  saw  little  of 
the  grace  and  dignity  of  the  men  and  women  among 
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whom  they  lived,  and  whose  art.  lacking  sanity, 
WHS  therefore  incomplete.  Yet  ti.ey  at  hast  knew 
the  limitnlions  of  tlieir  art,  wliile  Diikens  never 
knew  the  limitations  of  his.  Wlitn  he  tries  to  b<- 
scnons  he  sticoveds  only  in  beiriR  dull,  when  he  aim;, 
at  truth  he  roiii  lies  merely  platitude.  Shakespeare 
could  place  Ferdinand  and  Miranda  by  the  side  of 
Caliban,  and  Life  recognises  them  all  as  her  own. 
but  Dickenss  .Mirandas  are  the  young  ladies  out 
of  a  fashion- book,  and  his  Ferdinands  the  walking 
Kentlcmcn  of  an  unsuccessful  company  of  third-rate 
players.  So  little  sanity,  indeed,  had  Dickens's  art 
that  he  was  never  able  even  to  satirise :  he  could 
only  caricature;  and  so  little  does  Mr.  Maraials 
realise  where  Dickens's  true  strength  and  weakness 
he,  that  he  actually  complains  that  Cruikshank's 
Illustrations  are  too  much  exaggerated  and  that  he 
could  never  draw  either  a  lady  or  a  gentleman. 

The  latter  was  hardly  a  disqualification  for  illus- 
trating Dickens  as  few  such  characters  occur  in  his 
books,  unless  we  are  to  regard  Lord  Frederick 
erisopht  and  Sir  Mulberry  Hawk  as  valuable 
tuH.ies  of  high  life;  and,  for  our  own  part,  we  have 
always  considered  that  the  greatest  injustice  ever 
done  to  Dickens  has  been  done  by  those  who  have 
tried  to  illustrate  him  seriously. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Marzials  expresses  his  belief 
tliat  a  century  hence  Dickens  will  be  read  as  much 
as  we  now  read  Scott,  .iiid  says  rather  prettily  that 
as  long  as  he  is  read  '  there  will  be  one  gentle  and 
humanising  influence  the  more  at  work  among  men,' 
which  is  always  a  useful  tag  to  append  to  the  life  of 
any  popular  author.  Remembering  that  of  all  forms 
of  error  prophecy  is  the  most  gratuitous,  we  will 
not  take  upon  ourselves  to  decide   the  question  of 
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Dickens's  immortality.  If  our  descendants  do  not 
read  iiim  they  will  miss  a  great  source  of  amuse- 
ment, and  if  they  do,  we  hope  they  will  not  model 
their  style  upon  his.  Of  this,  however,  there  is  but 
little  danger,  for  no  age  ever  borrows  the  slang  of 
its  predecessor.  As  for  'the  gentle  and  humanising 
influence,'  this  is  taking  Dickens  just  a  little  too 
seriously. 

Ufe  of  Oinrles  Didens.   By  Frank  T.  Marzials.  <  Great  Writers ' 
Scries.    (Walter  Scott.) 
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{Pull  Mall  Gazette,  April  12,  1887.) 

'HE  MASTER  OF  TANAGRA  is  cer- 
tainly one  of  Ernst  von  Wildenbruch's  most 
delightful  productions.  It  presents  an  ex- 
ceedingly pretty  picture  of  the  bright  external  side 
of  ancient  Greek  life,  and  tells  how  a  handsome 
young  Tanagrian  left  his  home  for  the  sake  of  art, 
and  returned  to  it  for  love's  sake — an  old  story,  no 
doubt,  but  one  which  gains  a  new  charm  from  its 
new  setting.  The  historical  characters  of  the  book, 
such  as  Praxiteles  and  Phryne,  seem  somehow  less 
real  than  those  that  are  purely  imaginary,  but  this 
is  usually  the  case  in  all  novels  that  would  recreate 
the  past  for  us,  and  is  a  form  of  penalty  that  Romance 
has  often  to  pay  when  she  tries  to  blend  fact  with 
fancy,  and  to  turn  the  great  personages  of  history 
into  puppets  for  a  little  play.  The  translatioii, 
which  is  from  the  pen  of  the  Baroness  von  leaner, 
reads  very  pleasantly,  and  some  of  the  illustrations 
are  good,  though  it  is  impossible  to  reproduce  by 
any  process  the  delicate  and  exquisite  charm  of  the 
Tanagra  figurines. 
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M.  Paul  Stapfer  ,n  his   book  Moliere  et  Shake 

d  reprisal  tor  tlie  atrocities  coniniitted  bv  NudoIpom 
be  would  prove  that  Moliere  was  no  poe^t     /ited 

'  enveSoutt'in  "t'"'"^'  *""*  one^sh.^uld  be  fS 

einers  tout  le  inonde,  mOme  envers  les  Allemand-i  ' 

cbarges  down  upon  the   German    <ri  ics  whh  tl u- 

at  them  for  ilicir  dulness,  at  the  very  moment  tb«t 

whi'rtr  French""  '^-'^■"-■-  a^.bievrentfo 
ft^?fi;       .  y*"^"^^  fienius  IS  justly  renowned      As 

M  Stao^r  r  ""t'*  °^  ^l°'i^-  and  Shakespeare 
M.  Stapfer  has  no  hesitation  in  placing  the  autlu,; 

Lmit    Tl''""'''  ^y   ""=  ^''^«  °f  thf  author  o 

s^&'r„ro.S'att;r"^  ^-"  ••'-  "-3 

asaS^rlSiS'^^r'^^itS.-X^- 
land,  and  that  Ariel  singing  by  the  vel  ow Mnrf.  *^' 
fairies  hiding  in  a  wood^ofr  ithens!  maj  be  as  .'e"! 
as  Alceste  m  his  wooing  of  CdimcCLd  a^true 
bo,.?i.W"?'-'r'"«  ^•"'  ^''  •n°"ey.box;st!lI    l"' 

^has^,uaiitiesofg.a^,diS:;:;ii: 

Not  so  much  can  be  said  for  Anmhorthe  Lire  of 
mtle  book.     V\  hat  we  do  not  know  about  Sink.. 

would  fill"  ""T  '"T""^'"^'  subioct.and  one    hat 
«ould  fall  a  volume,  but  what  we  do  know  about 
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hirii  is  so  meagre  and  inadequate  that  wlien  it  is 
collected  tojjether  the  result  is  rather  depressinjr. 
Hoivever,  there  are  many  people,  no  doubt,  who  find 
a  great  source  of  interest  in  the  fact  that  the  author 
of  The  Merchant  of  Venice  once  brought  an  action 
for  the  sum  of  £1,  15s.  lOd.  and  gained  his  suit,  and 
for  these  this  volume  will  have  considerable  charm. 
Ft  is  a  pity  that  the  finest  line  Ben  Jonson  ever 
wrote  about  Shakespeare  should  be  misquoted  at 
the  very  beginning  of  the  book,  and  the  illustration 
of  Shakespeare's  monument  gives  the  inscription 
very  badly  indeed.  Also,  it  was  Ben  Jonson's 
stepfather,  not  his  'father-in-law,'  as  stated,  who 
was  the  bricklayer ;  but  it  is  quite  useless  to  dwell 
upon  these  things,  as  nobody  nowadays  seems  to  have 
any  time  either  to  correct  proofs  or  to  consult 
authorities. 

One  of  the  most  pleasing  volumes  that  has  ap- 
peared as  yet  in  the  Canterbury  Series  is  the  col- 
lection of  Allan  Ramsay's  poems.  Ramsay,  whose 
profession  was  the  making  of  periwigs,  and 
whose  pleasure  was  the  making  of  poetry,  is 
always  delightful  reading,  except  when  he  tries 
to  write  English  and  to  imitate  Pope.  His  Gentle 
Shepherd  is  a  charming  pastoral  play,  full  of  humour 
and  romance ;  his  Vision  has  a  good  deal  of  natural 
fire ;  and  some  of  his  songs,  such  as  The  Yellow- 
hair'd  Laddie  and  The  Lass  of  Patie's  Mill,  might 
rank  beside  those  of  Burns.  The  preface  to  this 
attractive  little  edition  is  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  J. 
Logie  Robertson,  and  the  simple,  straightforward 
style  in  which  it  is  written  contrasts  favourably  with 
the  silly  pompous  manner  affected  by  so  many  of 
the  other  editors  of  the  series. 

Ramsay's   life   is  worth   telling  well,  and  Mr. 
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nanlejor  Beginners,  by  Miss  Ar«hM^  ci 


•»ted  hi,  love  of  Met,v  to  hi,  \T    ,     '  '"'»""■ 

•nd  Co.)  •     "^  ««rone5s  von  Uuer.      (H.  Grevel 

W  Mature  ei  Shakespeare.     By  P.ul  St.pfer.     (HaoI.ette.) 
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(5)  AnnaU  of  the  Life  of  Shakespeart,  (Swmpson  Low^  Manton 
and  Co.) 

(4)  Pttftnx  hif  Allan  Ramsay.  Selected  and  arranged,  with  a 
Biii;frapliicai  Sketch  of  the  Poet,  by  J.  Logic  Hobertson,  M.A. 
'Canterbury  Poets.'     (Walter  Scott.) 

(.'))  Dante  for  Beginnen.  By  Arabella  Shore.  (Chapman  and 
Hall.) 

(6)  Studies  in  Italian  Literature.  By  Miss  Philllmore,  (Samp- 
son Low,  Marston  and  Co.) 


A  CHEAP  EDITION  OF  A  GREAT  MAN 

(Pall  Mall  aa*etu,  April  18, 1887.) 

FORMERLY  we  used  to  canonise  our  great 
men;  nowadays  we  vulgarise  them.  The 
vulgarisation  of  Rossetti  has  been  going  on 
for  some  time  past  with  really  remarkable  success, 
and  there  seems  no  probability  at  present  of  the 
process  being  discontinued.  The  grass  was  hardly 
green  upon  the  quiet  grave  in  Birchington  church- 
yard when  Mr.  Hall  Caine  and  Mr.  William  Sharp 
rushed  into  print  with  their  Memoirs  and  Recollec- 
tions. Then  came  the  usual  mob  of  magazine-hacks 
with  their  various  views  and  attitudes,  and  now  Mr. 
Joseph  Knight  has  produced  for  the  edification  of 
the  British  public  a  popular  biography  of  the  poet 
of  the  Blessed  Damozel,  the  painter  of  Dante's 
Dream. 

It  is  only  fair  to  state  that  Mr.  Knight's  work  is 
much  better  than  that  of  his  predecessors  in  tlie 
same  field.  His  book  is,  on  the  whole,  modestly 
and  simply  written ;  whatever  its  other  fatits  may  be, 
it  is  at  least  free  from  affectation  of  any  kind  ;  and  it 
makes  no  serious  pretence  at  being  either  exhaustive 
or  definitive.  Yet  the  best  we  can  say  of  it  is  that 
it  is  just  the  sort  of  biograjjhy  Guildenstern  mijrht 
have  written  of  Hamlet  Nor  does  its  unsatisfactory 
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character  come  merely  from  the  ludicrous  inadequacy 
of  the  materials  at  Air.  Knights  disposal  ■  it  is  th^ 

c'a'uy  Vrtr  u'  T-''"'^  "'  "'^  ^oikTut  is'  ad  ! 
cany  wrong.  Rossetti  s  was  a  tfreat  nersoiialifv  .,,a 
personahties  such  as  his  do  not  fasily  Sve  sfti'lli  f 
primers.  Sooner  or  later  they  have  1,^^  i  ? 
come  down  to  the  level  of  their  biographc  s  Snd  n 
the  present  instance  nothing  could  be  nn' re  a  , 
solutely  commonplace  than  the  oicture  M?   k-   ■     ." 

VIa^'u?  ""f '''«'*^ly  essayed  to  write.  *' 
«o  doubt   there  are   many  people  who  will  1,p 
deeply  interested  to  know  that  R.^ 'et^i  was  on  e 
chased  round  his  garden  by  an  infuriated  zebu  he 
was  trying  to  exhibit  to  Air.  Whistler   or  that  h, 
had  a  great  affection  for  a  dog  cl  ed   •Dizzv'  t 
that  'sloshy-  was  one  of  his  favourite  words  oT'.^n 
tempt,  or  that  Air.  Gosse  though     hfrn  t";  hk^ 
Chaucer  m  appearance,  or  that  he  had  '^n  absolute 
disqualification'  for  whist-olavin.r   r.^  tiL  u 
very  fond  of  quoting  th:*fi'^LV/°*"'o"    t  ittT 
once  said  that  if  he  could  live  by  wr  th  g  poe  rj  le 

of  a  great  man  should  he  nVarred  and  „,  I        ^ 

r1ve«U  T'  1/"'^  '"';''  ""^"^"i  »ndoubte,lly  was 
reveals  himself  so  perfectiv  in  his  work,  that  u,de<^ 
a  biographer  has  something  more  valuable  t."  give 
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us  than  idle  anecdotes  and  unmeaninii;  tales,  his 
labour  is  misspent  and  his  industry  niisdirected. 

Had,  liowever,  as  is  Mr.  Knight's  treatment  of 
Rossetti's  life,  his  treatment  of  Rossetti's  poetry  is 
infinitely  worse.  Considering  the  small  size  of  the 
volume,  and  the  consequently  limited  number  of 
extracts,  the  amount  of  misquotation  is  almost  in- 
credible, and  puts  all  recent  achievements  in  this 
spliere  of  modern  literature  completely  into  the 
shade.    The  fine  line  in  the  first  canto  of  Hose  Mary : 

What  glints  there  like  •  lance  that  flees  i 

appears  as : 

What  glints  there  like  a  glance  that  flees  > 

which  is  very  painful  nonsense;  in  the  description 
of  that  graceful  and  fanciful  sonnet  Autumn  Idlcnens, 
the  deer  are  represented  as  'grazing  from  hillock 
eaves'  instead  of  gazing  from  hillock-eaves;  the 
opening  of  Dantis  Tcnebras  is  rendered  quite  in- 
comprehensible  by  the  substitution  of '  my '  for '  thy ' 
in  th*^  second  line ;  even  such  a  well-known  ballad 
as  Sister  Helen  is  misquoted,  and,  indeed,  from  the 
Burden  of  Nineveh,  the  Blessed  Damozel,  the  King's 
Tragedy  and  Guido  Cavalcanti's  lovely  ballata,  down 
to  the  Portrait  and  such  sonnets  as  Love-sweetness, 
Farewell  to  the  Glen,  and  A  Match  with  the  Moon, 
there  is  not  one  single  poem  that  does  not  display 
some  careless  error  or  some  stupid  misprint. 

As  for  Rossetti's  elaborate  system  of  punctuation, 
Mr.  Kniglit  pays  no  attention  to  it  whatsoever. 
Indeed,  he  shows  quite  a  rollicking  indifference  to  all 
the  secrets  and  subtleties  of  style,  and  inserts  or  re- 
moves stops  in  a  maimer  that  is  absolutely  destruc- 
tive to  the  lyrical  beauty  of  the  verse.  The  hyphen, 
also,  so  constantly  employed  by  Rossetti  in  the  case 
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"hiTl'tit""^ rM""."  "*  :  hillock-eaves '  quoted  above, 
nill-tire,    'birth-hour,    and  the  lik»  \  „i„     V- 

variably  disregarded,  knd  by  the  brilliant  rissio^^^ 

oL*  "V?u°u"  ^^'-  '^"'«''t ''"''  succeeded  nspon" 
oneof  the  best  stanzas  in  y/,e  Sta  ijand  Scr  I 
poem  by  the  way,  that  he  speaks  of  a  r/.  L,?' 
andthe^cTtp  (,„V).  After  this  tediou?  comedvTf 
errors  .    seems  almost  unnecessary  to  poir.t  3,at 

IS  not  tlie  tit  e  of  Clough  s  boisterous  epic  or  that 
Dante  and  h,s  Cycle  (sic)  is  not  the  nan^e  R 'ssetU 
gave  to  his  collection  of  translations ;  and  wl  y Irv" 
J  own  should  appear  in  the  index  a  Torykultt 
really  quite  mexplicable,  unless  it  is  intended  as  I 
compliment  to  Mr.  Hall  Caine  who  once  dedicated  or 
rather  tried  to  dedicate,  to  Rossetti  a  lect  e  on  the 
relations  of  poets  to  politics.  We  are  sori^  too  to 
find  an  English  draf^atic  critic  misquot  nT  Smke 
speare  as  we  had  always  been  of  opinion  tmhi.  was 

We^f  'T';"'^  '^r^^^y  f°'  °"'-  English  ac, I 
to  Zi  ""'^"'''^'y  •'°P^t*"'t  there  will  soon  be  an  end 
to  all  biographies  of  this  kind.  They  rob  Tfe  of 
much  of  Its  dignity  and  its  wonder,  add  to  death 
Itself  a  new  terror,  and  make  one  w  sh  that  all  «rt 
were  anonymous.  Nor  could  there  have  Sen  anv 
more  unfortunate  choice  of  a  suhiert  fnr  n^^  T^ 
treatn^entthan  that  to  wh^h  we  0':^*  £  ST/mtr 

who*  T  "'t>^'"°^^  "^-  A  pillar  of  fire  to  Sw 
who  knew  him,  and  of  cloud  to  the  many  whn 
knew  him  not,  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti  Ted^part 
from  the  gossip  and  tittle-tattle  of  a  shallower 
He  never  trafficked  with  the  merchants  for  hi^  sou  " 
nor  brought  his  wares  into  the  market-place  for  the 
'die  to  gape  at     Passionate  and  romfnUe  though 
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he  was,  yet  there  was  in  his  nature  something  of 
high  austerity.  He  loved  seclusion,  and  hated 
notoriety,  and  would  have  shuddered  at  the  idea 
that  within  a  few  years  after  his  death  he  was  to 
make  his  appearance  in  a  series  of  popular  bio- 
graphies, sandwiched  between  the  author  of  Pickuiick 
and  the  Great  Lexicographer.  One  man  alone,  the 
friend  his  verse  won  for  him,  did  he  desire  should 
write  his  life,  and  it  is  to  Mr.  Theodore  Watts  that 
we,  too,  must  look  to  give  us  the  real  Rossetti.  It 
may  be  admitted  at  once  that  Mr.  Watts's  subject 
lias  for  the  moment  been  a  little  spoiled  for  him. 
llude  hands  have  touched  it,  and  unmusical  voices 
liave  made  it  sound  almost  common  in  our  ear,. 
Vet  none  the  less  is  it  for  him  to  tell  us  of  tiie 
marvel  of  this  man  whose  art  he  has  analysed  with 
such  exquisite  insight,  whose  life  he  knows  as  no 
one  else  can  know  it,  whom  he  so  loyally  loved 
and  tended,  and  by  whom  he  was  so  loyally  beloved 
in  turn.  As  for  the  others,  the  scribblers  and 
iiibblcrs  of  literature,  if  they  indeed  reverence 
Rosseiti's  memory,  let  them  pay  him  the  one  homage 
he  would  most  have  valued,  the  gracious  homage  of 
silence.  '  Though  you  can  fret  me,  yet  you  cannot 
play  upon  me,'  says  Hamlet  to  his  false  friend,  and 
even  so  might  Rossetti  speak  to  those  well-inten- 
tioned mediocrities  who  would  seem  to  know  his 
stops  and  would  sound  him  to  the  top  of  his  com- 
pass. True,  they  cannot  fret  him  now,  for  he  has 
passed  beyond  the  possibility  of  pain  ;  yet  they  can- 
not play  upon  him  either;  it  is  not  for  them  to 
pluck  out  the  heart  of  his  mystery. 

There  is,  however,  one  feature  of  this  book  that 
deserves  unstinted  praise.     Mr.  Anderson's  biblio- 
graphy will  be  found  of  immense  use  by  everv 
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student  of  Rossettis  work  and  influence.     Perhao. 

mighi  be  included,  but.  in  alSh«  re  S%  '"^>' 
qu.te  complete,  and  the  chrSLcafSofS'' 
ings  and  drawings  is  really  adnffle  wi  ^  !?*" 
unfortunate  •  Great  \Vrif3'  c    •  ^"^"  *''"' 

fndled.    ^"^  ""  •"  ■  "^^y  second-rate  company 
MR.  MORRIS'S  OZ)KS^JS:f 

OiPcaMaUaaMU,,  April  28, 1887.) 
F  all  our  modern  poets.  Mr.  William  Morris 
IS  the  one  best  qualified  by  nature  and  Ty 

of  the  waSeJrn?^?Sd/;'/eu:  ^fet'°"^  4 
true  story-si„«er^i„ee  cYare  ";  if  he  s' "sZiaS 

it  w^^e'r^^rird'on'^^  -'' » "'■-^'- 

wiufth;  H  '  "X°"''  ^"^^  »  keener  sympathy 
tle'crlftsm  .  '  ch^Zl^T^nJ f""'  ^lorlJJa 
m  wbi^e  ivory  -nd^U.''rbS;e';s°Tn*5:rSr„d 
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helmet,  the  carver  of  wood  or  stone.  And  to  all 
this  is  added  the  true  temper  of  liijrh  romance,  tlie 
power  to  make  the  past  as  real  to  us  as  the  present, 
the  subtle  instinct  to  discern  passion,  the  swift  im- 
pulse to  portray  life. 

It  is  no  wonder  the  lovers  of  Greek  literature  have 
so  eiiRerly  looked  forward  to  Mr.  Morris's  version  of 
the  Odyssean  epic,  and  now  that  the  first  volume  has 
appeared,  it  is  not  extravagant  to  say  that  of  all  our 
English  translations  this  is  the  most  perfect  and  the 
most  satisfying.  In  spite  of  Coleridge's  well-known 
views  on  the  subject,  we  have  always  held  that 
Chapman's  OJij.isei/  is  immeasurably  inferior  to  his 
J/iad,  the  mere  difference  of  metre  alone  being  suffi- 
cient to  set  the  former  in  a  secondary  place ;  Tope's 
Oihjssey,  with  its  glittering  rhetoric  and  smart 
antrthesis,  has  nothing  of  the  grand  manner  of  the 
origmul ;  Cowper  is  dull,  and  Bryant  dreadful,  and 
Worsley  too  full  of  Spenserian  prettinesses ;  while 
excellent  though  Messrs.  Butcher  and  Lang's  ver- 
sion undoubtedly  is  in  many  respects,  still,  on  the 
whole,  it  gives  us  merely  the  facts  of  the  Odyssey 
vvithout  providing  anything  of  its  artistic  effect 
Avia's  translation  even,  though  better  than  almost 
all  Its  predecessors  in  the  same  field,  is  not  worthy 
of  takmg  rank  beside  Mr.  Morris's,  for  here  we  have 
a  true  work  of  art,  a  rendering  not  merely  of  lan- 
guage into  language,  but  of  poetry  into  poetry,  and 
though  tlie  new  sjiirit  added  in  the  transfusion  may 
seem  to  many  rather  Norse  than  Greek,  and,  per- 
haps at  times,  more  boisterous  than  beautiful,  there 
is  yet  a  vigour  of  life  in  every  line,  a  splendid  ardour 
through  each  canto,  that  stirs  the  blood  while  one 
reads  hke  the  sound  of  a  trumpet,  and  that,  pro- 
ducing a  physical  as  well  as  a  spiritual  delight, 
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may  t^'admuf.H"*:  '""  ">?"  ''*  «»'»"  "-e  ''oul.     I, 
Morri     H  '"'".*^''  »t  ""'^^e  that.  I.ereand  Uiere  Mr 

dSiy  ofVKeHr;rrl:;"?..d 't;*;^  •  r^''- 

nes"  ffive  nlT^  ^        '"oveir.et.t.  and  made  statdf- 
It  IS.  in  no  sense  of  the  word,  literary  it  seen,,  to 
7the  lovelv  We^'Tn-"^'"'  *'''•  "''""e  telling 

of  Alcinous  IS  really  delightfully  told      Ho«,r      I 
fhe  a"5Uf"^^  '^''-'^  ta/en^^ifraSrmC 


But  therewith  unto  the 
'SUrdoiri  bid 


you, 


handmaid 
danuel 


Is  goodly  Odysseus  spake: 
lie  the  work  in  hand  I  take, 
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And   w><h   the   lirlne   from   mjr  ihoulilvn,  ind   aleek   them  all 

«r.Kiii(l 
Sliirc  verily  now  Ihi^  \iing  while  tweet  (ill  they  have  not  fnuiiJ. 
Bill  bffiirf  voii   iiiintlil  will  I  waih  me,  liir  »li«mi-  I  iiave  inileed, 
Amidst  of  fair-ti'csNifil  datiiotrU  to  b«  all  liare  ol'  wrt*<l.' 
So  hr  niiakc  anil  aliKif  iliry  )jal  them,  and  thereof  I  liry  tnlil  the  may, 
Rut  ()ily«iru>  with  the  river  from  hii  IhiiIv  wa«hed  away 
The  hrinp  from  hi>  iiack  and  hii  ihouliien  wrought  broad  and 

mitfhtily, 
And  from  hin  head  was  he  wiping  the  foam  of  the  untilled  aea; 
Rut  when  he  had  throughly  wa>hed  him,  and  the  oil  about  him 

hid  thed 
He  did  upon  the  raiment  the  gift  of  the  maid  ur     "d. 
But  Athene,  Zcui-begottrn,  dealt  with  him  in  •        wlie 
That  bik'ger  yet  wan  liii  teeming,  anil  mlithiler      all  eyei, 
W.ih  llie  hair  on  hi»  head  rrlip  curling  at  the  liloomol  the  diifTodil. 
And  ««  when  the  silver  with  gold  in  o'erlaid  by  a  man  ofikill. 
Yea,  a  craltaman  whom  Hephntui  and  Pallai  Ather    have  Uught 
To  be  master  over  roastera,  and  lovely  work  he  hath  wrought ; 
So  ihe  round  hit  head  and  hii  ahould'eri  ahed  grace  abundantly. 

It  may  be  objected  by  some  that  the  line 

With  the  hair  on  hi>  head  criip  curling  aa  the  bloom  of  the  dafTodil, 

is  a  rather  fanciful  version  of 

oSAa«  ^Ki  fto/iat,  voKivBivtf  AvOa  i/xoiutj 

and  it  certainly  seems  probable  that  the  allusion  is 
to  the  dark  colour  of  the  hero's  hair  ;  still,  the  point 
is  not  one  of  much  importance,  though  it  may  be 
worth  noting  that  a  similar  expression  occurs  in 
Ofrilhy's  superbly  illustrated  translation  of  the 
Odi/sscif,  published  in  1665,  where  Charles  ii.'s 
Master  of  the  Revels  in  Ireland  gives  the  passage 
thus: 

Minerva  renders  him  more  tall  and  fair, 

Curling  in  rings  like  daffodils  his  ha.. 

No  anthology,  however,  can  show  the  true  merit 
of  Mr.  .Morris's  translation,  whose  real  merit  does 
not  depend  on  stray  beauties,  nor  is  revealed  by 
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:n::^,::l^;:::;;-,l:::';,i5;::'-  f  "i-te  n,,,,^ 
so"ti tive  ,.„.,  iSfto  oufrthcris,:.  '1^'"^ 

Vol.„„ei.     (H«ve,.n.lTur,;e;')  '"''       '"    '*"    "'I'"""- 

For  review  of  Volume  II    »•    M,    ir      ■  •    ^, 

A  BATCH  OF  NOVELS 

(Pall  Mali  Oaxttti,  titj  2,  1887.) 

OF  the  three  great  Hussian  novelists  of  our 
t>me  Tourgeni.  ff  is  by  fur  the  finest  artKt 

thatdeiieScl::]e'::;^d:^S':L:hiSe^^'-^"'^ 

Mmmm 

fi.w    f    -.'«*"•  s  method   is  much  Inr.rer  anrf  h^. 
held  of  vision  more  extendml     H„  1„  ■  ^'T        °  ''" 

on  which  he  work?  "\^'^„<"^°*'*'"K.  the  giant  canvas 
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TourgenieflTs  «Iiief  charm,  but  otice  tlint  we  have 
mastered  the  tietails  the  whole  seems  to  have  the 
grandeur  and  the  simplicity  of  un  epic.  Dostoioll'ski 
differs  widely  from  both  his  rivals.  He  is  not  so  litie 
an  artist  as  'rour,i.jeniL'ft',  for  he  deals  more  with  the 
facts  than  with  the  effects  of  life ;  nor  has  he  'I'ol- 
stoi's  lar<{eness  of  vision  and  epic  dignitv  ;  but  he 
has  qualities  that  are  distinctively  and  nhsolutely 
his  own,  such  as  a  fierce  intensity  of  ])asvii)n  anil 
concentration  of  impulse,  a  power  of  deaiiiif,'  with 
the  deepest  mysteries  of  psycholoijy  and  tlie  most 
hidden  sprii  ^s  of  life,  and  a  realism  that  is  pitiless  in 
its  fidelity,  and  ter-ible  because  it  is  true.  Some 
time  ago  we  liad  occasion  to  diaw  attention  to  liis 
marvellous  novel  Crime  and  Puimhmciil,  where  in 
the  haunt  of  impurity  and  vice  a  harlot  and  an 
assassin  meet  tojjether  to  read  the  story  of  Dives  and 
Lazarus,  and  the  outcast  girl  leads  the  sinner  to 
make  atonement  for  his  sin ;  nor  is  the  book  entitled 
Injury  and  Insult  at  all  inferior  to  tliat  great  master- 
piece. Mean  and  ordinary  though  the  surroundings 
of  the  story  may  secTi,  the  heroine  Natasha  is  like 
one  of  the  noble  victims  of  Greek  tragedy;  she  is 
Antigone  with  the  passion  of  Pliajdra,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  approach  her  without  a  feeling  of  awe. 
Greek  also  is  the  gloom  of  Nemesis  that  hangs  over 
each  character,  only  it  is  a  Nemesis  that  does  not 
stand  outside  of  life,  but  is  part  of  our  own  nature 
and  of  the  same  material  as  life  itself  Aleosha,  the 
beautiful  young  lad  whom  Xatasha  follows  to  her 
doom,  is  a  second  Tito  Mtlema,  and  has  all  Tito's 
charm  and  grace  and  fascination.  Vet  he  is  difTerent. 
He  would  never  have  denied  Hahlassare  in  the 
Square  at  Florence,  nor  lied  to  Romola  about  Tessa. 
He  has  a  magnificent,  momentary  siiiceritv,  a  bovish 
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unconsciousness  of  all  that  life  signifies,  an  ardent 
ent  n.smsm  for  all  that  life  cannot  give.  There"s 
notiimg  calculating  about  him.  He  never  thinks 
eyil,  he  only  does  it  From  a  psychological  point  of 
v,ew  he  IS  one  of  the  most  interesting  characters  of 
modern  fiction,  as  from  an  artistic  he  is  one  of  the 
most  attractive.  As  we  grow  to  know  him  he  stirs 
strange  questions  for  us,  and  makes  us  feel  that  it  is 
not  the  wicked  only  who  do  wrong,  nor  the  bad 
alone  who  work  evil. 

n^'^w  X'''\^^  "  '"^.*.'^  objective  method  does 
Uostoieffski  show  us  his  characters!  He  never 
tickets  them  with  a  list  nor  labels  tiiem  with  a 
description.  We  grow  to  know  them  very  gradually 
as  we  know  people  whom  we  meet  in  society,  at  first 
by  httle  tricks  of  manner,  personal  app;arance 
fancies  m  dress,  and  the  like ;  and  afterwards  by  their 
deeds  and  words;  and  even  then  they  constantly 
elude  us,  for  though  Dostoieffski  may  lay  bare  for 
us  the  secrets  of  their  nature,  yet  he  never  explains 
.is  personages  away ;  they  are  always  surprising  us 
l.y  something  that  they  say  or  do,  and  keep  to  the 
end  the  eternal  mystery  of  life. 

Irrespective  of  its  value  as  a  work  of  art,  this  novel 
possesses  a  deep  autobiographical  interest  also,  as 
the  character  of  Vania,  the  poor  student  who  loves 
iNataslia  through  all  her  sin  and  shame,  is  Dostoieff- 
ski s  study  of  himself.  Goethe  orce  had  to  delay 
the  completion  of  one  of  his  novels  till  experience 
had  furnished  him  with  new  situations,  but  almost 
before  he  had  arrived  at  manhood  Dostoieffski  knew 
Ute  m  Its  most  real  forms ;  poverty  and  suffering 
pain  and  niisery,  prison,  exile,  and  love,  were  soon 
familiar  to  him.  and  by  the  lips  of  Vania  he  has  told 
his  owa  story.     This  note  of  personal  feeling,  this 
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harsh  reality  of  actual  experience,  undoubtedly  gives 
tlie  book  sjiiu'tliing  of  its  strange  fervour  and  terrible 
p.ission,  yet  it  has  not  made  it  egotistic ;  we  see 
thiiijjs  from  every  point  of  view,  and  we  feel,  not 
that  Hction  has  been  trammelled  by  fact,  but  that 
fact  itsL-lf  has  become  ideal  and  imaginative.  Piti- 
less, too,  though  Dustoieffski  is  in  his  method  as  an 
artist,  as  a  man  he  is  full  of  human  pity  for  all,  for 
those  who  do  evil  as  well  as  for  those  who  suffer  it, 
for  the  selfish  no  less  than  for  those  whose  lives  are 
wrecked  for  others  and  whose  sacrifice  is  in  vain. 
Since  Adam  licde  and  Le  Pere  Goriot  no  more 
powerful  novel  has  been  written  than  Insult  and 
Injury. 

Mr.  Hardinge's  book  W(7/oK)GarM  deals,  strangely 
enoiigii,  with  something  like  the  same  idea,  though 
the  treatment  is,  of  course,  entirely  different.  A 
girl  of  high  birtli  falls  passionately  in  love  with  a 
young  farm-bailiff  who  is  a  sort  of  Arcadian  An- 
tinous  and  a  very  Ganymede  in  gaiters.  Social 
difficulties  naturally  intervene,  so  slie  drowns  her 
handsome  rustic  in  a  convenient  pond.  Mr.  Hard- 
inge  lias  a  most  charming  style,  and,  as  a  writer, 
possesses  both  distinction  and  grace.  The  book  is  a 
delightful  combination  of  romance  and  satire,  and 
the  heroine's  crime  is  treated  in  the  most  picturesque 
miuiner  possible. 

Mmcclla  Grace  tells  of  modem  life  in  Ireland, 
and  is  one  of  the  best  books  Miss  MulhoUand  has 
ever  pul)lished.  In  its  artistic  reserve,  and  the  per- 
fect simplicity  of  its  style,  it  is  an  excellent  model  for 
all  lady-novelists  to  follow,  and  the  scene  where  the 
heroine  finds  the  man,  who  has  been  sent  to  shoot  her, 
lying  fever-strieken  behind  a  hedge  with  his  gun  by 
his  side,  is  really  remarkable.  Nor  could  anything 
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be  better  than  Miss  Mulholland's  treatment  of  ex- 
ternal  nature.  Slie  never  shrieks  over  scenery  like  a 
tourist,  nor  wearies  us  with  sunsets  like  the  Scotch 
school;  but  all  through  her  book  there  is  a  subtle 
atmosphere  of  purple  hills  and  silent  moorland  ;  she 
makes  us  live  with  nature  and  not  merely  h)..k  at  it 
1  he  accomplished  authoress   of  Soap   was   once 

and  to  Carlyle  by  the  Dmli,  AVuvf,  but  we  fear  thi.l 
we  cannot  compete  with  our  contemimrarics  in 
these  daring  comparisons.  Her  present  book  is  very 
clever  ratlier  vulgar,  and  contains  some  Hue  exam- 
ples ot  bad  1"  rench. 

As  for  ^  Markcl  Man,  That  Whdcr  Xieht,  and 
nnven  Home,  the  first  shows  some  power  of  descrip- 
tion and  treatment,  but  is  sadly  incoinpUte •  tlie 
second  IS  quite  unworthy  of  any  'man  of  letters,  and 
the  third  IS  absolutely  silly.  We  sincerely  hope 
that  a  few  more  novels  like  these  will  he  published 
as  the  public  will  then  find  out  that  a  bad  book  is 
very  dear  at  a  shilling. 

(1)  hjuryand  Insult.      By  Fedor  D<«toie,rski.      Translated  fn>m 
ra   T;"",.  "^  Frederick  Wl.f.haw.     (Ni.etdiv  and  ("       "'  '""" 

(2)  J /le  U  ,l/,„r  (iarlh.     liv  W.  M,  Hardinire     rH,-„ll..v  ..„,l  «       ^ 

S  -ir'Tr,^'  t"  """•"""■■<<  (M'-'iiird^;'. 

fi  Th,"ltfx  ,%■■';';'■;■;■'<"■«'»■  (Hamilton  and  Adan,,.) 
<,  JJ"  II  f'- .\,gl,l.  By  H„l,ert  Buchanan.  ( Arro%,smitlO 
{VDnvfnllome.     By  Evelyn  Owen.     (ArrowsraiVh.)  ^^ 

SOME  NOVELS 

(Salurdaji  Hrvieu,,  .May  7,  181)".) 

THE  only  form  of  fiction  in  which  rciil  char- 
acters do  not  seem  out  of  place  is  historv 
_       In    novels  they   me  detestable,  and  M'm 
Hauler  Romance  is  entirely  spoiled  as  a  realistic 
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presentation  of  life  by  tlie  author's  attempt  to  intro 
duce  into  lier  story  a  whole  mob  of  modern  celebri- 
ties and  notorieties,  including  the  Heir  Apparent  and 
Mr.  Edmund  Yates.  Tlie  identity  of  the  latter 
personage  is  delicately  veiled  under  the  pseudonym 
of '  Mr.  Atlas,  editor  of  the  fVorlil,'  but  the  former 
appears  as  '  The  Prince  of  Wales  '  pur  et  simple,  and 
is  represented  as  spending  his  time  yachting  in  the 
Channel  and  junketing  at  Ilomburg  with  a  second- 
rate  American  family  who,  by  the  way,  always 
address  him  as  '  Prince,'  and  show  in  other  respects 
an  ignorance  that  even  their  ignorance  cannot 
excuse.  Indeed,  His  Royal  Highness  is  no  mere 
spectator  of  the  story ;  he  is  one  of  the  chief  actors 
in  it,  and  it  is  through  his  inlUic'iice  that  the  noisy 
Chicago  belle,  whose  lack  of  romance  gives  the  book 
its  title,  aciiieves  her  chief  social  success.  As  for  the 
conversation  with  which  the  Prince  is  credited,  it  is 
of  the  most  amazing  kind.  We  find  him  on  one 
page  gravely  discussing  tlie  depression  of  trade  with 
Mr.  Ezra  P.  Bayle,  a  shoddy  Atnerican  millionaire, 
who  promptly  replies,  '  Depression  of  fiddle-sticks. 
Prince ' ;  in  anotlier  passage  he  naively  inquires  of 
the  same  shrewd  speculator  whether  the  thunder- 
storms and  prairie  fires  of  the  West  are  still '  on  so 
grand  a  scale '  as  when  he  visited  Illinois;  and  we 
are  told  in  the  second  volume  that,  after  contem- 
plating the  magnificent  view  from  St  Ives  he  ex- 
claimed with  enthusiasm,  'Surely  Mr.  Brett  must 
have  had  a  scene  like  this  in  his  eye  when  he  painted 
Britannia s  Realm'!  I  never  saw  anything  more 
beautiful.'  Even  Her  Majesty  figures  in  this  extra- 
ordinary story  in  spite  of  the  excellent  aphorism  tie 
touchez  pas  a  la  reinc ;  iind  when  Miss  Alma  J. 
Bayle  is  married  to  the  Duke  of  Windsor's  second 
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to  have  ...mnutted.  Perhaps,  liowever  we  a  e 
kin.i,  ,.s  i„  the  worst  possible  taste  We  are  not  hv 
bat  w,  mu„  ,„  n.t  „  „  J^  ll3L  Sit- 

inoiWi  MIS.  I  erks  gives  us  manv  despriptiom  ..f 

="Ei:::''i;,rS':;:-Ti=5~^ 
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which  nowadays  is  a  somewhat  rare  accomplishment 
The  interest  of  the  story  centres  on  Margaret  Dal- 
rvinple,  a  lovely  Scotch  girl  who  is  brought  to 
London  by  her  aunt,  takes  every  one  by  storm  and 
falls  in  love  with  young  Lord  Erinwood,  who  is  on 
the  brink  of  proposing  to  her  when  he  is  dissuaded 
from  doing  so  by  a  piiilosophic  man  of  the  world 
who  thinks  that  a  woodland  Artemis  is  u  bad  wife 
for  an  English  peer,  and  that  no  woman  who  has  a 
habit  of  saying  exactly  what  she  means  can  possibly 
get  on  in  smart  society.  The  would-be  philosopher 
is  ultimately  hoist  with  his  own  petard,  as  he  falls  in 
love  himself  with  Margaret  Dalrymple,  and  as  for 
the  weak  young  hero  he  is  promptly  snatched  up, 
rither  against  his  will,  by  a  sort  of  Becky  Sharp, 
who  succeeds  in  becoming  Lady  Erinwood.  How- 
ever, a  convenient  railway  accident,  the  dcus  ex 
miwhina  of  nineteenth-century  novels,  carries  Miss 
Norma  Novello  off;  and  everybody  is  finally  made 
happy,  except,  of  course,  the  philosopher,  who  gets 
only  a  lesson  where  he  wanted  to  get  love.  There 
is  just  one  part  of  the  novel  to  which  we  must  take 
exception.  The  whole  story  of  Ahce  Morgan  is  not 
merely  needlessly  painful,  but  it  is  of  very  little 
artistic  value.  A  tragedy  may  be  the  basis  of  a 
story,  but  it  should  never  be  simply  a  casual  episode. 
At  least,  if  it  is  so,  it  entirely  fails  to  produce  any 
artistic  effect.  We  hope,  too,  that  in  Mrs.  Perks's 
next  novel  she  will  not  allow  her  hero  to  misquote 
English  poetry.  This  is  a  privilege  reserved  for 
Mrs.  Malaprop. 

A  constancy  that  lasts  through  three  volumes  is 

often  rather  tedious,  so  that  we  are  glad  to  make 

the  Jicquaintanee  of  .Miss  Lilian  L'ff"ord,  the  heroine 

of  M  rs.  Houston's  A  Heart  on  Fire.    This  young 
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F?i:.f'fcbLn''"'^  desperately  i„  love  with  Mr. 
enX  h„  K  •       J  "  sf-uKfe'ling  schoolmaster,  and 
I)»lla.^  ^  !"«  '^^'^P^^t'^ly  in  love  with  Colonel 
of  Sis  VLT    ^T^'y  gentlen,an  who  spends  mos 
aga^^sttr  "'After  '."""^  '"  P'e«chin,^  cruT.de 

ItT/L°^     h'"*"  melodrama  for  the  family  drcle 
fn'^Rlln   »f"^'*-  '•«*".'•"'"«  from  a  convivial  supper 

sary  connection  between  Nvctalopv  and  crrn"e   «t 
are  qu.te  ready  to  accept  Mr.  Barrett's  pS'e  of 
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Jan  Van  Hoeck  as  an  interesting  example  of  the 
modern  mctliod  of  dealing  with  life.  For,  Patho- 
logy is  rapidly  becoming  tiie  basis  of  sensational 
literature,  and  in  art,  as  in  politics,  there  is  a  ^rreat 
future  for  monsters.  What  a  Nyctalops  is  we  leave 
Mr.  Barrett  to  explain.  His  novel  belongs  to  a 
class  of  book  that  many  people  might  r^ad  once  for 
curiosity  but  nobody  could  read  a  sect. .id  time  for 
pleasure. 

A  Day  after  the  Fair  is  an  accoui.t  of  a  holiday 
tour  through  Scotland  taken  by  two  younsf  bar- 
risters, one  of  whom  rescues  a  pretty  girl  from 
drowning,  falls  in  love  with  her,  and  is  rewarded  for 
his  heroism  by  seeing  her  married  to  his  friend. 
The  idea  of  the  book  is  not  bad,  but  the  treatment 
is  very  unsatisfactory,  and  combines  the  triviality 
of  the  tourist  with  the  dulness  of  good  intentions. 

'Mr.  Winter'  is  always  amusing  and  audacious, 
though  we  caimot  say  that  we  entirely  approve  of 
the  names  he  gives  to  his  stories.  Booties'  Baby 
was  a  masterpiece,  but  Houp-la  was  a  terrible  title, 
and  That  Imp  is  not  much  better.  The  book,  how- 
ever, is  undoubtedly  clever,  and  the  Imp  in  question 
is  not  a  Nyctalops  nor  a  specimen  for  a  travelling 
museum,  but  a  very  pretty  girl  who,  because  an 
oflicer  has  kissed  her  without  any  serious  matri- 
monial intentions,  exerts  all  her  fascinations  to  bring 
the  unfortunate  Lovelace  to  her  feet  and,  having 
succeeded  in  doing  so,  promptly  rejects  him  with  a 
virtuous  indignation  that  is  as  delightful  as  it  is  out 
of  place.  VVe  must  confess  that  we  have  a  good 
deal  of  sympathy  for  'Driver'  Dallas,  of  the  Uoyal 
Horse,  who  suffers  fearful  agonies  at  what  he  im- 
agines is  a  heartless  flirtatioi)  on  the  jiart  of  ♦'  o  lady 
of  his  dreams;  but  the  story  is  told  i'rom  Uic  Imp's 
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tl'at  •  Mr.  Winter^S  Jl^'^  '*  i^  '•""  '^^  hope 
neiv  topics  and  trvTo  S.  T  ,''"'  «"entionto 
would  te  sad    f  sm.h°  "  '^"''   ^"''Je'^ts.     It 

would  also  earLKe^  r';,'''''J'r.''l''*f™ture.  '^^'e 
foolish  prefaces  abm.t^n.  ^  '"*'='■•  not  to  write 
»  only  S-edStSs  and  olJE'^'^f  ""'''"'  f°'  '* 
grieva.ce  to  be  mlUderSoT"''  "'"  '""''^'^  ''  « 

«ncl  Downey.)  ^  oeor^e  Manville  Fenn.     (UW 

«hein.ndCo.)  "?  "'"'am  Cairn..     (Swan  Sonnen- 

THE  POETS'  CORNER 
III 

(Pall  MaU  .Hueltr,  May  30,  1887.) 

SUCH  a  pseudonym  for  a  poet  as  •  ri»„ 

bute   G!,..nf.ssa"s    poet  v   t  "   •-       ''"■■  *°  '""" 

literature,  eUherpK^,.:e„T%vrr"  •^^'■""'  "^ 
■t  P"sses.ses  are  entir,  Iv  ur'otn  rir"^""''^'^'' 
amb,t.ouswo..k.a.dtl.„:e'Z«^:'^r^,;-2 
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his  book,  is  a  poetic  drama  aliout  the  Garden  of 
Eden.  The  subject  is  undoubtedly  interesting;,  but 
tiie  execution  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  quite  worthy 
of  it  Devils,  on  account  of  their  inherent  wicked- 
ness, may  be  excused  for  singing — 

'I'hen  we'll  nilljr — mlly — rally— 
Yei,  we  'II  rally— nlly  U  I— 

but  such  scenes  as — 

Enter  Adam. 

Adam  (nrilejli/),  Evr,  where  art  thou  } 

EvB  (iurpriseti).  Oh  ! 

Adah  (in  utIonMmenI).  Eve  I  my  God,  she  '•  there 

Beiide  that  fatal  tree ; 
or — 

Emltr  Adam  and  Eva. 

Kvc  (in  atlonuhmrnl).  Well,  ii  not  thii  lurpriaingF 
Adam  {dutractid).  It  ii — 

seem  to  belong  rather  to  the  sphere  of  comedy  than 
to  that  of  serious  verse.  Poor  (ilenessa !  the  gods 
have  not  made  him  poetical,  and  we  hope  lie  will 
abandon  his  wooin;,'  of  the  muse.  He  is  fitted,  not 
for  better,  but  for  other  things. 

yorttgern  and  Rowena  is  a  cantata  about  the 
Britons  and  the  Danes.  There  is  a  Druid  priestess 
who  sings  of  Cynthia  and  Endymion,  and  a  chorus 
of  jubilant  Vikings.  It  is  charmingly  printed,  and 
as  a  libretto  for  music  quite  above  the  average. 

As  truly  religious  people  are  resigned  to  every- 
thing, even  to  mediocre  poetry,  there  is  no  reason 
at  all  why  Madame  Guyon's  verses  should  not  be 
popular  with  a  large  section  of  the  community. 
Their  editor,  Mr.  Dyer,  hns  reprinted  the  trans- 
lations Cowper  made  for  Mr.  Bull,  added  some 
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andoneofl/ispri'Cniig:        "'''"  *"''J'='^'^- 

Cellar  Imxra  dcply  i,u(_ 

Cliiiia  Iwn-I,  ol  qu„i„t  device, 

ViaM?i;f  7,"'  T>  l'-"V"."<l  .pice. 
Violet,  in  old  volumes  shut— 

is  very  dainty  and  musical. 

some    retrarH    t«    M,  r  *  "f'''*  *"   expect 

H^weverTf  Mr    H„    ■  "^ '""r^  tecl,ni,,„e  of  verse. 

command  over  all  tl.riL^"  .-^  ''"'."  """derful 

pi.y. .  .,n„„  ,j.„,|„i,,  „i,|,  1,1,  o..;;'™,™; 
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of  sadness,  playing  upon  his  moods  as  a  young  lady 
plays  upon  the  piano.  Now  and  then  we  come 
across  some  delicate  descriptive  touches,  such  as 

The  cuckoo  knew  its  latest  day  had  come, 
And  told  its  name  once  more  to  all  the  hills, 

and  whenever  Mr.  Harrison  writes  about  nature  he 
is  certainly  pleasing  and  picturesque  but,  as  a  rule, 
he  is  over-anxious  about  himself  and  forgets  that 
the  personal  expression  of  joy  or  sorrow  is  not 
poetry,  though  it  may  afford  excellent  material 
for  a  sentimental  diary. 

The  daily  increasing  class  of  readers  that  likes 
unintelligible  poetry  should  study  Gonial.  It  is 
in  many  ways  a  really  remarkable  production. 
Very  fantastic,  very  daring,  crjwded  with  strange 
metaphor  and  clouded  by  monstrous  imagery,  it 
has  a  sort  of  turbid  splendour  about  it,  and 
should  the  author  some  day  add  meaning  to  his 
music  he  may  give  us  a  true  work  of  art.  At 
present  he  hardly  realises  that  an  artist  should  be 
articulate.  ■  •     vi     i 

Seymour's  Inheritance  is  a  short  novel  m  blank 
verse.  On  the  whole,  it  is  very  harmless  botli  in 
manner  and  matter,  but  we  must  protest  against 
such  lines  as 

And  in  the  windows  of  his  heart  the  blinds 
Of  happiness  had  been  drawn  down  by  Grief, 

for  a  simile  committing  suicide  is  always  a  depress- 
ing spectacle.  Some  of  the  other  poems  are  so 
simple  and  modest  that  we  hope  Mr.  Ross  will  not 
carry  out  his  threat  of  issuing  a  '  more  pretentious 
volume.'  Pretentious  volumes  of  poetry  are  very 
common  and  very  worthless. 
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Mr.  Brodie's  Lyrics  of  the  Sea  are  spirited  and 
manly,  and  show  a  certain  freedom  of  rhythmical 
movement,  pleasant  in  days  of  wooden  verse.  He 
is  at  his  best,  however,  in  iiis  sonnets.  Their  archi- 
tecture is  not  always  of  the  finest  order  but,  here 
and  there,  one  meets  with  lines  that  are  graceful 
and  felicitous. 

Like  silver  swallows  on  a  summer  mom 
Cutting  the  air  with  momentary  wings, 

is  pretty,  and  on  flowers  Mr.  Brodie  writes  quite 
charmingly.  The  only  thoroughly  bad  piece  in  the 
book  is  The  Workman's  Song.  Nothing  can  be 
said  in  favour  of 


Is  there  a  bit  of  blue,  boys  } 

Is  there  a  bit  of  blue  ? 
In  heaven's  leaden  hue,  boys  ? 

'Tis  hope's  eye  peeping  through  .  •  . 

for  optimism  of  this  kind  is  far  more  dispiritinj,' 
than  Schopenhauer  or  Hartmann  at  their  worst, 
nor  are  there  really  any  grounds  for  supposing  that 
the  British  workman  enjoys  third-rate  poetry. 

(1)  The  Discovery  and  Other  Poena. 
Publishing  Co.) 

(2)  Voriigem  and  liojvena :     A  Dramatic  Cantata. 
Ellis  Griffin.     (Hutcliings  and  Crowsley.) 

(3)  The  Poems  of  Madame  de  la  Mothe  Gmjon.     Edited  and 
arranged  by  the  Rev.  A.  Saunders  Dyer,  M.A.     (Bryce  and  Son.) 

(4)  Stanzas  and  Sonnets.     By  J.  Pierce,  M.A.     (Longmans,  Green 
and  Co.) 

{5)  In  Hours  of  Leisure.     By  Clifford  Harrison.     (Kegan  Paul.) 

(6)  Xonial.    By  the  Author  of  The    While  Africans.    (Elliot 
Stock.) 

(7)  Seymour  s  Inheritance.     By  .lames  Ross.     (Arrowsmith.) 

(8)  Lyrics  of  the  Sea.     By  E.  H.  Brodie.     (Bell  and  Suns.) 


By  Glenessa,     (National 
By  Edwin 
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MR.  PATER'S  IMAGIXARY  PORTRAITS 

(PaU  MaU  Gaxttte,  Juna  11, 1887.) 

TO  convey  ideas  through  the  medium  of 
images  has  always  been  the  aim  of  those 
who  are  artists  as  well  as  thinkers  in 
literature,  and  it  is  to  a  desire  to  give  a  sensuous 
environment  to  intellectual  concepts  that  we  owe 
Mr.  Pater's  last  volume.  For  these  Imaginary 
or,  as  we  should  prefer  to  call  them,  Imaginative 
Portraits  of  his,  form  a  serios  of  philosophic  studies 
in  which  the  philosophy  is  tempered  by  personality, 
and  the  thought  shown  under  varying  conditions 
of  mood  and  manner,  the  verj  permanence  of  each 
principle  gaining  something  through  the  change  and 
colour  of  the  life  through  which  it  finds  expression. 
The  most  fascinating  of  all  these  pictures  is  un- 
doubtedly that  of  Sebastian  Van  Storck.  The 
account  of  Watteau  is  perhaps  a  little  too  fanciful, 
and  the  description  of  him  as  one  who  was  '  always 
a  seeker  after  something  in  the  world,  that  is  there 
in  no  satisfying  measure,  or  not  at  all,'  seems  to  us 
more  applicable  to  him  who  saw  Mona  I^iisa  sitting 
among  the  rocks  than  to  the  gay  and  debonair 
peintre  des  fetes  galantes.  But  Sebastian,  the  grave 
young  Dutch  philosopher,  is  charmingly  drawn. 
From  the  first  glimpse  we  get  of  hiiti,  skating  over  the 
water-meadows  with  his  plume  of  squirrel's  tail  and 
his  fur  muff,  in  all  the  modest  pleasantness  of  boy- 
hood, down  to  his  strange  death  in  the  desolate  house 
amid  the  sands  of  the  Helder,  we  seem  to  see  him, 
to  know  him,  almost  to  hear  the  low  music  of  his 
voice.  He  is  a  dreamer,  as  the  common  phrase  goes, 
and  yet  he  is  poetical  in  this  sense,  that  his  theorems 
shape  life  for  him,  directly.  Early  in  youth  he  is 
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reS  )Uf^^''T^  otSipn^ov.^,  and  sets  himself  to 
realise  the  ideal  of  an  intellectual  disinterestedness 
separating  himself  more  and  more  Iron,  the  t  anS 
world  of  sensation,  accident  and  even  afFectlon  tUl 
what  IS  finite  and  relative  becomes  of  no  nteres 
to  him,  and  he  feels  that  as  nat-.re  is  but  a  thouS 

Ood.  This  conception,  of  the  powlr  of  a  mere 
metaphysical  abstraction  over  thi  mind  of  onT  so 
fortunately  endowed  for  the  reception  of  the 
Patrh-'^'''"'  "'  .!'''=««dingly  delightful,  and  Mr 
Pater  has  never  written  a  more  subtle  psycholoirica 
study,  the  fact  that  Sebastian  dies  in^^n  att mpl 
to  save  the  life  of  a  little  child  givin-r  to  the  ^3 
story  a  touch  of  poignant  pathofand"sad  irony      '* 

or^aTto  bf '/""J"  suggested  by  a  figure  found, 
or  said  to  be  found,  on  some  old  tapestries  in 
Auxerre,  the  figure  of  a  •  flaxen  and  flowerv  eatur" 
sometimes  wellnigh  naked  among  the  vine-leaves' 
sometimes  muffled  in  skins  agdnst  the  cold,  some: 
tmes  in  the  dress  of  a  monk?  but  always  ^i^\ 
strong  impress  of  real  character  and  incident  from 
the  ventab  e  streets'  of  the  town  itself.  From  th" 
strange  design  Mr.  Pater  has  fashioned  a  carious 
mediiEval  myth  of  the  return  of  Dionysus  amon^ 
men,  a  myth  steeped  in  colour  and  passbn  anT  o"f 
romance  full  of  wonder  and  full  of  worship,  Den^ 
himself  being  half  animal  and  half  god,  making  ?le 
world  mad  with  a  new  ecstasy  of  living  st\n\n.  thl 
artists  simply  by  his  visible  presence.^drawing      I 

a  stage-play  by  those  who  had  loved  him.    In  its  rich 
affluence  of  imagery  this  story  is  like  a  picture  by 

Sedfh:'/"'^-'?-'^'''^/!''"*^^"''  might  "have  sug^ 
gested  the  description  of  the  pageant  in  which  Denys 
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rides  upon  h  gaily-painted  chariot,  in  soft  silken 
raiment  and,  for  liead-dress,  a  strange  elephant  scalp 
with  gilded  tusks. 

If  Denys  CAuxerrois  symbolises  the  passion  of 
the  senses  and  Sebastian  Van  Storck  the  philosophic 
passion,  as  tliey  certainly  seem  to  do,  though  no 
mere  formula  or  definition  can  adequately  express 
the  freedom  and  variety  of  the  life  that  they 
portray,  the  passion  for  the  ima.i^inative  world  of 
art  is  the  basis  of  the  story  of  Duke  Carl  of  Rosen- 
mold.  Dul.e  Carl  is  not  unlike  the  late  King  of 
Bavaria,  in  his  love  of  France,  his  admiration  for 
the  Grand  Monarque  and  his  fantastic  desire  to 
amaze  and  to  bewilder,  but  the  reseinblance  is 
possibly  only  a  chance  one.  In  fact  Mr.  Pater's 
young  hero  is  the  precursor  of  the  Aufklarung  of 
the  last  century,  the  German  precursor  of  Herder 
and  Lessing  and  Goethe  himself,  and  finds  the 
forms  of  art  ready  to  his  hand  without  any  national 
spirit  to  fill  them  or  make  them  vital  and  respon- 
sive. He  too  dies,  trampled  to  death  by  the 
soldiers  of  the  country  he  so  much  <idmired,  on  the 
night  of  his  marriage  with  a  peasant  girl,  the  very 
failure  of  his  life  lending  him  a  certain  melancholy 
grace  and  dramatic  interest 

On  the  whole,  then,  this  is  a  singularly  attractive 
boo':.  Mr.  Pater  is  an  intellectual  impressionist.  He 
does  not  weary  us  with  any  definite  doctrine  or  seek 
to  suit  life  to  any  formal  creed.  He  is  always  looking 
for  excjuisite  moments  and,  when  he  has  found  them, 
he  analyses  them  with  delicate  and  delightful  art 
and  then  passes  on,  often  to  the  opposite  pole  of 
thought  or  feeling,  knowing  that  every  mood  has 
its  own  quality  and  charm  and  is  justified  by  its 
mere  existence.  He  has  taken  the  sensationalism 
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ascetic      Now  nr.,i  n  ^    '   ''   '*   curious  y 

;  J  1  .1  ,  "  ^  **  little  more  freedom  Vn^ 
■"deed,  the  danger  of  such  prose  as  h  sTtTat  i  U 
apt  to  become  somewhat^aboriou  Here  aVd 
there,  one  is  tempted  to  say  of  Wr  Pat^/^h  f 
■s  -a  seeker  aftfr  somethiJigIn  lanfiTaS  th- 1  " 
there  m  no  satisfying  n.easure.  or  not^a?^ail  'The 
contmual  preoccupation  with  phrase  and  ep  thtt  has 
drawbacks  as  well  as  its  virtues.     AndTt  when 

;  eferis'Ytl   fosS''"'  P""  ■*  ■^'  ^^^^ 

true  spirit  of  selection,  the'^true  t;ct  of'omLio^ 
onr  rf  r°*  r°"S  ^^^  g^^^'test  prose  wrhers  of 
our  literature  he  is,  at  least,  our  greatest  artit  ,n 

Ftv" 'is""!'? °:ei.*  """'  '^  »d-'"«ed1rat  Ke" 
rather  thin  .•'^^"''-  ""  ""conscious  result 
rather  than  a  conscious  aim,  still  in  these  latter 
days  when  violent  rhetoric  does  duty  for  elo'ence 
and  vulgarity  usurps  the  name  of  nature,  we  s  lo  H 
be  grateful  for  a  style  that  deliberately  aims  It  per/ec 
^on  of  form,  that  seeks  to  produce  its  effect  bv  ^t  sH  c 

rsre-d'betty!^^"^^''-'^-  ''-'  '^^'^^ 
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A  GOOD  HISTORICAL  NOVEL 

(PaU  Mall  Oatettt,  Auguit  8, 1887.) 

MOST  modern  Russian  novelists  look  upon 
the  historical  novel  as  a  faux  genre,  or 
a  sort  of  fancy  dress  ball  in  literature,  a 
mere  puppet  ;how,  not  a  true  picture  of  life.     Yet 
their  own  history  is  full  of  such  vironderful  scenes 
and  situations,  ready  for  dramatist  or  novelist  to 
treat  of,  that  we  are  not  surprised  tliat,  in  spite  of 
the  dogmas  of  the  ^cole  naturalkte,  ftlr.    Stephen 
Coleridjje  has   taken  the   Russia  of  the  sixteenth 
century  as   the    back^'round    for  his  strange   tale. 
In  leed,  there  is  much  to  be  said  in   favour    <  a 
form  remote  from  actual  experience.     Passion  itself 
^ains  something  from  picturesqueness  of  surround- 
mgs ;    distance  of  time,   unlike  distance  of  space, 
makes   objects  larger  and   more   vivid ;    over    the 
common  things  of  contemporary   life  there  hangs 
a  mist  of  familiarity  that  often  makes  their  mean- 
ing obscure.      There  are  also  moments  when  we 
feel  that  but  little  artistic  pleasure  is  to  be  gained 
from  the  study  of  the  modern  realistic  school.     Its 
works  are  powerful  but  they  are  painful,  and  after 
a  time  we  tire  of  their  harshness,  their  violence  and 
their  crudity.     They  exaggerate  the  importance  of 
facts    and    underrate    the    importance    of   fiction. 
Such,   at   any   rate,    is    the    mood — and    what    is 
criticism  itself  but  a  mood? — produced  in  us  by 
a  perusal  of  Mr.  Coleridge's  Demetrius.     It  is  the 
story  of  a  young  lad  of  unknown  parentage  who 
is  brought  up  in  the  household  of  a  Polish  noble 
He  is  a  tall,  fair-looking  youth,  by  name  Alexis, 
with  a  pride  of  bearing  and  grace  of  manner  that 
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r/Ts  t','"^"  "'  ;'T  "'■  '^•"■^'  '""■  ^^''ti""-  S.Kldcly 
tZ,  ^'^T^'^  ''>'  ""  '^^^"^■•^  «'"*'*i"n  noble  as 
Demetrius,  the  son  „f  Ivan  the  Terrible  "ho  Us 
^upposc.  to  have  been  n.urderecl  by  he  us°  rne 
ions.  Ihs  Klentitj-  is  still  further  esta^ished  C 
a  stran,re  eross  of  seven  en.eralds  that  he  wears 
round  Iwsneek.and  by  a  (Jreek  inserip  !„„  in   h 

j;!^.ealstotlre,.^,eso?tlJrt^,i:i;£to" 
t,;r"%    "■;  ','"'  P?^^'°"«te  utterance  he  ,^ak es 
he>n    acknowk.df,e    him    -.s    the    true    Tsar    am 
.nva.es  Russia  at  the  head  of  a  large  army     The 
people  thronjr  to  him  from  everv  side    ,,Z\i     ■ 
the  widow  of  Ivan  the  T.rrille' : Spe"  ^o^^" fe 
convent  m  wh.ch  she  has  been  immumi  by  «o   s 
and  eomes  to  meet  her  son.     At  first   she^seen 
n  t  to  recosmse  him,  but  the  music  of  his   voiJe 
and  the  wonderful  eloquence  o*"  his   pleadiL  win 
i.er  over  and  she  emb;?.ees  him  in  presence  of  tie 
ar...y  and  admits  him  to  be  her  ehild^    Thesis"  rper 
terr,hcd  at  the  tidings,  and  deserted  by  his  soldiers 

triumoh\n"H"'''  """^  /!«-  enters^^oscowTn 
kZ^^'  7  '^^""^''ed  in  the  Kremlin.  Yet  he 
s  not  the  true  nemetrius,  after  all.  He  is  deceived 
nmself  and  he  deceives  others.  Mr.  ColerS  las 
drawn  Ins  character  with  delicate  subtlet7and  oui,^^^ 
.ns>ght.  and  the  scene  in  which  he  disco vers^t hat 
l.e  .s  no  son  of  Ivan's  and  has  no  right  to  the  name 
he  clamrs,  is  excee.lingly  powerful  and  dramatTc 
One  po„,t  of  resemblance  do'es  exist  between  Alexis 
and  he  real  Demetrius.  Both  of  them  are 
murdered,  and  w^th  the  death  of  this  string^  hero 
-Mr.  Colendge  ends  his  remarkable  story. 
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On  the  whole,  Mr.  Coleridge  has  written  a  really 
good  historical  novel  and  may  be  congratulated  on 
his  success.  The  style  is  particularly  ''itere^ting, 
and  the  narrative  parts  of  tiic  book  are  deserving  of 
high  praise  for  their  clearness,  dignity  and  sobriety, 
'i'iie  speeclies  and  passages  of  dialogue  are  not  so 
fortunate,  as  they  have  an  awkward  tendency  to 
lapse  into  bad  blank  verse.  Here,  for  instance, 
is  a  speech  printed  by  Mr.  Coleridge  as  prose,  in 
whicli  the  true  music  of  prose  is  sacrificed  to  a  false 
metrical  system  which  is  at  once  monotonous  and 
tiresome ; 

But  Death,  who  brinK*  ui  freedom  from  alt  fslsehood. 

Who  heals  the  heart  when  the  physician  fails. 

Who  comfurtu  all  whom  life  cannot  console. 

Who  stretches  out  in  sleep  the  tired  watchers ; 

He  takes  the  Kinj;  and  proves  him  but  a  bef;<;art 

He  ipt-ak-,  and  we,  deaf  to  our  Maker's  voice, 

He  r  -'nd  obey  the  call  of  our  destroyer  I 

Tlien  kfc  us  murmur  not  at  anything; 

For  if  our  ills  are  curable,  'tis  idle, 

And  if  they  are  past  remedy,  'tis  vain. 

The  worst  our  stronjrest  enemy  can  do 

Is  take  from  us  our  life,  and  this  indeed 

Is  in  the  power  of  the  weakest  also. 

This  is  not  good  prose ;  it  is  merely  blank  verse 
of  an  inferior  quality,  and  we  hope  that  Mr. 
Coleridge  in  his  next  novel  will  not  ask  us  to 
accept  second-rate  poetry  as  musical  prose.  For, 
that  Mr.  Coleridge  is  a  young  writer  of  great  ability 
and  culture  cannot  be  doubted  and,  indeed,  in  spite 
of  the  error  we  have  pointed  out,  Demetrius  remains 
one  of  the  most  fascinating  and  delightful  novels 
that  has  appeared  this  season. 

Demelriui,     By  the  Hon.  Stephen  Coleridge.     (Kegau  Paul.) 
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{Saturday  Itrri'v,  Au|ruil  20,  liiH7.) 

TEUTONIC  ficlioM.  as  a.  rule,  is  somewlwit 
heavy  and  very  scntiincnti.l ;  but  Wciiitri, 
Ilcr  Son,  excellently  tri-iislnted    l)y    MIns 
lyrrel.js  really  a  capital  story  :  ,„l  would  make  a 
rapital  play.     Old  Count  Stciunick  has  txvo  L'rand- 
;-;.<is,  Itaoul  and  Midiael.     The  latter  is  U,ouK\,t  up 
like  a  peasant's  clild,  cruelly  treated  bv  his  Vrran<l- 
lather  i,,;d  by  the  ,)easant  to  whose  care  he  Is  con- 
tidcd,   Ins  mother,  the   Countess  Louis  Steiniiick 
liaving  married  an  adventurer  and  a  gambler      He 
IS  the  rouRh  hero  of  the  tale,  the  Saint  M  ichael  of  that 
war  witli  evil  which  is  life;  while  Ilaoul.  spoiled  bv 
Ins  f,'raMdfather  and  his  Preneh  mother,  betrays  his 
country  and  tarnishes  his  name.     At  every  step  in 
(he  narrative  these  two  young  men  come  into  colli- 
sion.    I  here  IS  a  war  of  character,  a  clash  of  person- 
alities.    Michael  is  proud,  stern  and  noble.     H.ioul 
is  weak,  charmiiii?  and  evil.     Michael  has  the  world 
against  him  and  conquers.     Raoul  has  the  world  on 
Ins  side  and  loses.     Thp  whole  story  is  full  of  move- 
ment and  life,  and  tiie  psychology  of  the  characters 
I-  displayed  by  ac'ion  not  by  analysis,  by  deeds  not 
by  description.    Though  there  are  three  long  volumes 
we  do  not  tire  of  the  tale.     It  has  truth,  passion 
iitid  power,  and  there  are  no  better  things  t.ian  these 
in  hction. 

The  interest  of  Mr.  Sale  Lloyd's  Scamp  depend<-  on 
one  of  those  misiinde  standings  which  is  the  sto.l-- 
in-trade  of  second-rate  novelists.  Captain  Egcrton 
falls  m  love  with  Miss  Adeia  Thorndyke.  who  is  a 
sort  of  feeble  echo  of  some  of  Miss  Broughton'^ 
lieromes,  but  wUl  .not  marry  her  because  he  has  seen 
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her  tiilkinj?  with  n  young  man  who  lives  In  the  neigh- 
boiirhoud  uiid  Is  one  of  his  oldest  friends.  We  ure 
sorry  to  say  that  Miss  Thorndvke  remains  quite 
fuilliful  to  Captain  Egerton.  and  goes  so  far  as  to 
rcfiiie  for  his  siike  tiie  rectDr  of  the  parish,  a  local 
biironet,  and  a  real  live  lord.  There  are  endless  pa^'cs 
of  live  o'clock  tea-prattle  and  a  good  many  tedinus 
chniacters.  Such  novels  as  Scamp  are  possibly  more 
easv  to  write  than  they  are  to  read. 

.1  tiiicf  Ilcjibitrn  belongs  to  a  very  difTerent  class  of 
book.  It  is  not  a  mere  chaos  of  conversation,  but  a 
strong  story  of  real  life,  and  it  cannot  fail  to  give  Miss 
Vi'itch  a  prominent  position  among  modern  novelists. 
Jiiincs  Hepburn  is  the  Free  Church  minister  of  Moss- 
giel,  and  presides  over  a  congregation  of  pleasant 
sinners  and  serious  liyuocrites.  Two  people  interest 
him,  Lady  EUinor  Farquharson  and  a  handsome 
vounjj  vagabond  called  Robert  Blackwood.  Through 
his  eiloits  to  save  Lady  ElUnor  from  shame  and  ruin 
he  is  accused  of  being  her  lover ;  through  his  intimacy 
with  Robert  Blackwood  he  is  :iuspected  of  having 
murdered  a  young  girl  in  his  iiousehold.  A  meeting 
of  the  elders  and  office-bearers  of  the  church  is  held 
to  consider  the  question  of  the  minister's  resignation, 
at  wliich,  to  the  amazement  of  every  one,  Robert 
Blackwood  comes  fn.-th  and  confesses  to  the  crime  of 
whii'ii  Hepburn  is  accused.  Tiie  wliole  story  is  ex- 
ceedingly powerful,  -uid  there  is  no  extravagant  use 
of  the  Scotch  dialect,  which  is  a  great  advantage  to 
the  reuder. 

The  title-page  of  TiJ'infoTms  us  that  it  was  written 
by  tiie  author  of  Lucy;  or,  a  Great  Mistake,  whicli 
seems  tous  a  formof  anonymity, aswehaveneverheaiii 
of  the  novel  in  question.  We  hope,  however,  that  it 
was  better  than  Tiff;  for  Tiff"  is  undeniably  tedious. 
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Lun!!"'  'm '^  "'' '  ^"*"'"'"'  ffi^'  ''ho  h«s  many  lover. 

'S  keen  hi;:;  ""t"'  ""  "^'^  «'''  '*''°  »"»  ""^  '.  ve" 
and  keeps  him.  It  is  a  rutl.er  confused  tule  nnH 
there  are  far  too  many  love-scenes  in  it      If  thi. 

eve  i^KJ^.'-iZI  VtJ/T  '^'y.-z'r'^-' 

.uit^^arUhie-li^s^l'-^-S^i^ 

-    W,      By  J.  S.le  Llovd.     (White  .n,l  Co.) 
(.1)  Jamri  llenbum.      By  SonhU  iVit-k       /.i       '  ,      „      . 

•F.,ourite  Fiction  ■Serie..     (Willi.,,;  sieve,;../    '"""    ^^""'*'- 

TWO  BIOGRAPHIES  OF  KEATS 

(.PaU  Hall  tiazrit,,  September  27,  I087.) 

ot  nil   Gods  creatures.'  and   whet  .er  the 

.  ^     aphorism  be  universally  true  or  not  this  is 

certainly  the  impression  produced  by  the  two  la  ? 

I'.ogrnpf  les  that  Lve  appeared  of  Keai  him  elf     I 

anno   be  said  that  eithe^  Mr.  Col,  in  or  Mr  Wiiliam 

..Iff-  ir  °*''  *''"*  ^°°^^  tf^ere  is  much  that  is  like 
atSharis"irr'K"'^'"'l^-K°-'^"is there  s^ 

decree  U  il  n  I  I'f  ?  °"  •^''^  P^'"***-'  ^o  a  certain 
aegree  this  is,  no  doubt,  inevitable  nowadays.  Every- 
body pays  .  penalty  for  peeping  through^  keyholes. 
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and  the  keyhole  and  the  backstairs  are  essential  parts 
of  the  method  of  the  modern  biograpliers.  It  is  only 
fair,  however,  to  state  at  the  outset  that  Mr.  Colvin 
has  done  his  work  much  better  than  Mr.  Rcssetti. 
The  account  Mr.  Colvin  gives  of  Keats's  boyhood,  for 
instance,  is  very  pleasing,  and  so  is  the  sketch  of 
Keats's  circle  of  friends,  both  Leigh  Hunt  and  Haydon 
being  admirably  drawn.  Here  and  there,  trivial 
family  details  are  introduced  without  much  regard 
to  proportion,  and  the  posthumous  panegyrics  of 
devoted  friends  are  not  really  of  so  much  value,  in 
helping  us  to  form  any  true  estimate  of  Keats's  actual 
character,  as  Mr.  Colvin  seems  to  imagine.  We  have 
no  doubt  that  when  Bailey  wrote  to  Lord  Houghton 
that  common-sense  and  gentleness  were  Keats's  two 
special  characteristics  the  worthy  Archdeacon  meant 
extremely  well,  but  we  prefer  the  real  Keats,  with  his 
passionate  wilfulness,  his  fantastic  moods  and  his  fine 
mcoiisistence.  Part  of  Keats's  charm  as  a  man  is  his 
fascinating  incompleteness.  We  do  not  want  him 
reduced  to  a  sand-paper  smoothness  or  made  perfect 
by  the  addition  of  popular  virtues.  Still,  if  Mr.  Colvin 
has  not  given  us  a  very  true  picture  of  Keats's  char- 
acter, he  has  certainly  told  the  story  of  his  life  in  a 
pleasant  and  readable  manner.  He  may  not  write 
with  the  ease  and  grace  of  a  man  of  letters,  but  he  is 
never  pretentious  and  not  often  pedantic. 

Mr.  Rossetti's  book  is  a  great  failure.  To  begin 
with,  Mr.  Kossetti  commits  the  great  mistake  of 
separating  the  man  from  the  artist.  The  facts  of 
Keats's  life  are  interesting  only  when  they  are  shown 
in  their  relation  to  his  creative  activity.  The  moment 
they  are  isolated  they  are  either  uninteresting  or 
painful.  Air.  Rossetti  complains  that  the  early  part 
of  Keats's  life  is  uneventful  and  the  latter  part 
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the  '  sexual  misa<  ven  ure  a?Sl"fL  T  '''^'''  H  ''""=' 
weeks' dissipation  after  Jhf,.^  ^""^^  *°  ^''^  six 

«oorfarticle'^a„d?i"e"teH'^'13"^'\-^'''^'^''''*- 
tlie  dyinir  mat)      \^^l  I.       ^  morbid  ravings  of 

tl.i"p  Afr^R^ssetti" e1rst'arLfs"°H  f L°'  ^''•^ 
neither  tact  shown  inthMi  .•  V  ''"^  *''«'«  is 
the  facts  norsvZ,  Ljnl  "  that  is  made  of 

Pi't     When  Air   R<,^A-  ""^  "'''  *°  ^•^i'-''  tl>ey  are 

as  we  have  said   ,^  ;^„t  *•      it     ..„      "'"  hrst  error, 

his  second  error  is  his  /rl"?  ^^\^'^t '"''""  ^^^^  ^^ork 
Tike    fnr  ;n  ,^  t'^^^tment  of  the  work  itsplf 

S^'%  a  A'Sr^a/  '^il?1r.  °^  *"^*  -"Si 

of  music,  co%ur\nd  form  ""n'e' h7 -"'"r"*  ""^^'^ 

tlmt;  the  first  point  of  weTkneS- in  tt"'  ''^  '?^'"e 
'surfetofmvtholotrinai  =11    •       .     t"epoem  is  the 

is  absolutely  untSaTout  of  ^''-  ff'"'"^"*  ^^^ich 
poem  only  three  containLJM'^,''*  ':*""^«''  "^the 
at  all,  andof  tifese  nSeS:^"'"^'^'''  ^""^'°"« 
Then  coming  to  the  second  v^t       ''"'  °'  '^"'°*^- 

Oh  for  a  draught  of  vintage,  that' hath  been 
Dance,  and  Proven^l  song,  a'^i.f  s^n'L'umt  ™irth  , 

paration  for  enS  a  nSnr,"^'  ^'"^  "^  "  P^'- 

i"  a  'iteral  or  ii!  a'fTndft.'lt SSl  "  To'cr.^'?'" 
the  tnip  tt,„  ui. „!.£..  TT.  '-""•'""    1        local!  wine 


"♦I    V         .      '  "  lancirul  re  at  ion  '  I 

the  true  the  blushful  Hippocrene" 

l>'m  '  both  stilted  and  repulfive ' ;  f  tl 


seems 'to 
the  phrase  "with 
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beaded  bubbles  winking  at  the  brim  "  is  (thoiigli 
picturesque)  trivial';  'the  succeeding  image,  "Not 
charioted  by  Bacchus  and  his  pards  " '  is  '  far  worse ' ; 
wliile  such  an  expression  as  '  light-winged  Dryad 
of  the  trees '  is  an  obvious  pleonasm,  for  Dryad 
really  means  Oa/i-nymph  1  As  for  that  superb 
burst  of  passion. 

Thou  wast  not  bom  for  death,  immortal  Bird  ! 

No  hungry  generations  tread  thee  down  ; 
The  voice  I  hear  this  passing  night  was  heard 

In  ancient  days  by  emperor  and  clown  : 

Mr.  Rossetti  tells  us  that  it  is  a  palpable,  or  rather 
'  palpaple  {sic)  fact  that  this  address  ...  is  a  logical 
solecism,'  as  men  live  longer  thar.  nightingales.  As 
Mr.  Colvin  makes  very  much  the  same  criticism,  talk- 
ing of 'a  breach  of  logic  wliich  is  also  ...  a  flaw  in  the 
poetry,'  it  may  be  worth  while  to  point  out  to  these 
two  last  critics  of  Keats's  work  that  what  Keats  meant 
to  convey  was  the  contrast  between  the  permanence 
of  beauty  and  the  change  and  decay  of  human  life, 
an  idea  which  receives  its  fullest  expression  in  the 
Ode  on  a  Grecian  Urn.  Nor  do  the  other  poems 
fare  much  better  at  Mr.  Rossetti's  hands.  The  fine 
invocation  in  Isabella — 

Moan  hither,  all  ye  syllables  of  woe, 

From  the  deep  throat  of  sad  Melpomene  ! 

Througli  bronzed  lyre  in  tragic  order  go. 
And  touch  the  strings  into  a  mystery, 

seems  to  him  'ajadeur' ;  the  Indian  Bacchante  of  the 
fourth  book  of  Endymion  he  calls  a  '  sentimental  and 
beguiling  wine-bibber,'  and,  as  for  Endyinion  iiini- 
self,  he  declares  that  he  cannot  understand  '  how  his 
human  organism,  idth  respiratiie  and  di^esfiie  pro- 
cesses, continue.'  to  exist,'  and  gives  us  his  own  idea 
of  liow  Keats  should  have  treated  the  subject.  An 
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eminent  French  critic  once  exclaimed  in  despair  '  J, 

dU^Zfl       J    Kossetti  to  speculate  on  Endymion's 

tinctioHrh.'''    v'^''^  T''"^  '"  J"™  «"  tl^  dis! 
unction  ot  the  position.    Even  wlipr*.  \f,  n„     II- 

seeks  to  praise,  fe  spoils  what  he  p  :  L      uwlk 

of  Hypenon  as  'a  monument  of  Cyclopean  archrter 

urem  verse    is  bad  enough,  but  t^ca  ?t"  a  S  one 

henge  of  reverberance '  is  Absolutely  deestableno; 

do  we  learn  much  about   77>e  EvcofSfllfn^lu 

need  not  L  tnn  c     '  ^T""'  '""^  Wghly  admirable ' 
neea  not  be  too  seriously  treated.     Mr  Ros<!f.tti  Jc 

an  mdustrious  man  and  a  painstak  ..jTwriSr  bu    he 

tTon'^f^  '"'^  "-^^  *^'"P^^  "^'^"'^^'•y  for  the  nterpreta 
tion  of  such  poetry  as  was  written  by  John  Keats 

It  .s  pleasant  to  turn  again  to  Mr.  Colvin"«1^o  crfti 
SrX"'>h'^"''"*r"'^°"'^"-'thac;merWe 
theorv  ST  ^''^l '!""  ''''^"  ^^  ^^'^epts  J^'rs.  Owens's 
IvfnJVLf  ^y™''°'«='-"'d  allegoric  meaning  under 
most  Kr"'  •"'  «"'»' Judgment  on  Keats  as'tJie 
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the  Blacltennd  article.  There  is  nothing,  however, 
about  his  estimate  of  the  poet's  work  that  is  harsh, 
irritatinj;  or  uncouth.  The  true  Marcellus  of  English 
s(ing  lias  not  yet  found  his  Virgil,  but  Mr.  Colvin 
makes  a  tolerable  Statius. 

(1)  Keats.  By  Sidney  Colvin.  '  English  Men  of  Letters' Series. 
(Macmillan  and  Co.) 

(i)  Life  of  John  Keals.  By  William  Michael  Rossetti.  'Great 
Writers '  Series.     (Walter  Scott.) 


A  SCOTCHMAN  ON  SCOTTISH  POETRY 

(Pa/;  MaU  Gazette,  October  24,  1887.) 

A  DISTINGUISHED  living  critic,  born  south 
of  the  Tweed,  once  whispered  in  confidence 
k.  to  a  friend  that  he  believed  that  the  Scotch 
knew  really  very  little  about  their  own  national  litera- 
ture. He  quite  admitted  that  they  love  their '  Robbie 
Burns"  and  their  'Sir  Walter'  with  a  patriotic  en- 
thusiasm that  makes  them  extremely  severe  upon  any 
unfortunate  southron  who  ventures  to  praise  either  in 
their  presence,  but  he  claimed  that  the  works  of  such 
great  national  poets  as  Dunbar,  Henryson  and  Sir 
David  Lyndsay  are  sealed  books  to  the  majority  of  the 
reading  public  in  Edinburgh,  Aberdeen  and  Glasgow, 
and  that  few  Scotch  people  have  any  idea  of  the 
wondi  ''ul  outburst  of  poetry  that  took  place  in  their 
country  during  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries, 
at  a  time  when  there  was  little  corresponding  de- 
velopment in  England.  Whether  this  terrible 
accusation  be  absolutely  true,  or  not,  it  is  needless 
to  discuss  at  present.  It  is  probable  that  the  archaism 
of  language  alone  will  always  prevent  a  poet  like 
Dunbar  from  being  popular  in  the  ordinary  accepta- 
tion of  the  word.  Professor  Veitch's  book,  however, 
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shows  that  there  are  some,  at  any  rate,  in  the  'land 
o  cakes    who  can  admire  and  appreciate  their  mnr- 
vellous  early  smcers,  and  whose  admiration  for  The 
Lord  of  the  hies  and  the  verses  To  a  Mountain 
Baisi,  does  not  blmd  them  to  the  exquisite  beauties  of 
7  he  lestament  of  Cresseid,  The  Thistle  and  the  Rose 
and  the  Dialog  betwix  Experience  and  ane  Courteour 
lakmg  as   the    subject   of   his   two    interesting 
volumes  the  feelmg  for  Nature  in  Scottish  I'oetrv, 
Professor  A  eitch  starts  with  a  historical  disquisitio'n 
on  the  growth  of  tlie  sentiment  in  humanity      Tlie 
primitive  state  he  regards  as  being  simply  a  sort  of 
open-air  feeling.      The  chief  sources  of  pleasure 
are  the  warmth  of  the  sunshine,  the  cool  of  the 
breeze  and  the  general  fresh  aspect  of  the  earth  and 
sky,  connecting  itself  with  a  consciousness  of  life  and 
sensuous  enjoyment;    while   darkness,  storm    and 
cold  are  regarded  as  repulsive.     This  is  followed  bv 
the  pastoral  stage  in  which  we  find  the  love  of  green 
meadows  and  of  shady  trees  and  of  all  thingf  that 
make  life  pleasant  and  comfortable.     This,  again 
by  the  stage  of  agriculture,  the  era  of  the  war  with 
earth,  when  men  take  pleasure  in  the  cornfield  and 
in  the  garden,  but  hate  everything  that  is  opposed 
to  tillage,  such  as  woodland  and  rock,  or  that  cannot 
be  subdued  to  utility,  such  as  mountain  and  sea. 
iinally  we  come  to  the  pure  nature-feeling,  the  free 
delight  in  the  mere  contemplation  of  the  external 
world,  the  joy  in  sense-impressions  irrespective  of 
all  questions   of  Nature's   utility  and  beneficence. 
But  here  the  growth  does  not  stop.     The  Greek 
desiring  to  make  Nature  one  with  humanity,  peopled 
the  grove  and  hillside  with  beautiful  and  fantastic 
torms,  saw  the  god  hiding  in  the  thicket,  and  the 
naiad  drifting  with  the  stream.     The  modern  W^ords- 
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worthian.  desiring  to  make  man  one  with  Nature, 
finds  in  eA-ternal  things  'the  symbols  of  our  inner 
life,  the  workings  of  a  spirit  akin  to  our  own.' 
There  is  mucii  that  is  suggestive  in  these  early 
chapters  of  Professor  Veitch's  book,  but  we  cannot 
agree  with  him  in  the  view  he  takes  of  the  primitive 
attitude  towards  Nature.  Tlie  '  open-air  feeling," 
of  which  he  talks,  seems  to  us  comparatively  modern. 
The  earliest  Nature-myths  tell  us,  not  of  man's 
'  sensuous  enjoyment '  of  Nature,  but  of  the  terror 
that  Nature  mspires.  Nor  are  darkness  and  storm 
regarded  by  the  primitive  man  as  '  simply  repulsive'; 
they  are  to  liim  divine  and  supernatural  things,  full 
of  wonder  and  full  of  awe.  Some  reference,  also, 
should  have  been  made  to  the  influence  of  towns  on 
the  development  of  the  nature  feeling,  for,  paradox 
though  it  may  seem,  it  is  none  the  less  true  that  it 
is  largely  to  the  creation  of  cities  that  we  owe  tlie 
love  of  the  country. 

Professor  Veitch  is  on  a  safer  ground  when  he 
comes  to  deal  with  the  growth  and  manifestations 
of  this  feeling  as  displayed  in  Scotch  poetry.  The 
early  singers,  as  he  points  out,  had  all  the  mediaval 
love  of  gardens,  all  the  artistic  delight  in  the  bright 
colours  of  flowers  and  the  pleasant  song  of  birds, 
but  they  felt  no  sympathy  for  the  wild  solitary 
moorland,  with  its  purple  heather,  its  grey  rocks 
and  its  waving  bracken.  Montgomerie  was  the 
first  to  wander  out  on  the  banks  and  braes  and 
to  listen  to  the  music  of  the  burns,  and  it  was 
reserved  for  Drummond  of  Hawthornden  to  sing  of 
flood  and  forest  and  to  notice  the  beauty  of  the 
mists  on  the  hillside  and  the  snow  on  the  mountain 
tops.  Then  came  Allan  Ramsay  with  his  honest 
homely  pastorals;  Thomson,  who  writes  about 
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Sn'oiSJerwtljTfci"'""'";'  ""'>■«'•■•  ■ 

lack  of  the  tru-  sen,^  nf  ^u       '  ''°^^^e''>  »  certain 

amount  of  spaee'he5evo?eVo'[h7.P™r^'°"  '"  *'>« 
our  list     rLLt     u     Xt      ,     *"^  **o  'ast  wri* ts  on 

he  has  not^eftTh  !rd*h;l^^  Edinburgh  of  his  day.  but 
value.     There  was  too  r"^"""«°^'"^'''  permanent 

too  little  z:vz  TotriT^:  pisr"' 

later  years  • '  whiU  o„«„j  j  young  Uxtord  in  his 
hardly  more  Than ^n  "^"^  "'/  ^°''^'  ^^  ^eseryes 
VeitA  S-ayely  tdls  urth!."/  '^^'^T'      ^""^^'^^^ 

u!.  oi  me  tact  tliat  a  criticism  which  is  based 
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on  patriotism  is  always  provincial  in  its  result  But 
it  is  only  fair  to  add  that  it  is  very  rarely  that 
Professor  Veitcli  is  so  extravagant  and  so  grotesque. 
His  judgment  and  taste  are,  as  a  rule, excellent,  and 
his  bouk  is,  on  the  whole,  a  very  fascinating  and 
delightful  contribution  to  the  history  of  literature. 

The  Filling  for  Nature  in  Scoliish  I'orin/.  By  Jiihn  Veitch, 
Professor  of  Lofric  and  Rhetoric  in  the  University  of  Glasgow. 
(Blackwood  and  Son.) 

LITERARY  AND  OTHER  NOTES 


(Womm'i  World,  November  1887.) 

THE  Princess  Christian's  translation  of  the 
Memoirs  of  IFil/ielimne,  Margravine  of 
Baireuth,  is  a  most  fascinating  and  delight- 
ful book.  The  Margravine  and  her  brother,  Frederick 
the  Great,  were,  as  the  Princess  herself  points  out  in 
in  admirably  written  introduction,  '  among  the  first 
of  those  questioning  minds  that  strove  after  spiritual 
freedom '  in  the  last  century.  '  They  had  studied,' 
says  the  Princess,  'the  English  philosophers,  Newton, 
liOcke,  and  Shaftesbury,  and  were  roused  to  en- 
thusiasm by  the  writings  of  Voltaire  and  Rousseau. 
Their  whole  lives  bore  the  impress  of  the  influence  of 
French  thought  on  the  burning  questions  of  the  day. 
In  the  eighteenth  century  began  that  great  struggle 
of  philosophy  against  tyranny  and  worn-out  abuses 
which  culminated  in  the  French  Revolution.  The 
noblest  minds  were  engaged  in  the  struggle,  and, 
like  most  reformers,  they  pushed  their  conclusions 
to  extremes,  and  too  often  lost  sight  of  the  need 
of  a  due  proportion  in  things.  The  Margravine's 
influ'-nce  on  the  intellectual  development  of  her 
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and  myself.  Every  afternoon  the  King  preached  a 
sermon,  to  wliirli  we  hud  to  listen  as  attentively 
as  if  it  proceeded  from  an  Apostle.  My  brother 
and  I  were  often  seized  with  such  nn  intense  sense 
of  the  ridiculous  that  we  burst  out  laughing,  upon 
which  an  apostolic  curse  was  poured  out  on  our 
heads,  whicli  we  had  to  accept  with  a  show  of 
humility  and  penitence.'  Economy  and  soldiers 
were  his  only  topics  of  conversation  ;  his  chief  social 
amusement  was  to  make  his  guests  intoxicated  ;  and 
as  for  his  temper,  tlie  accounts  the  Margravine  gives 
of  it  would  be  almost  incredible  if  they  were  not 
amply  corroborated  from  other  sources,  Suetonius 
has  written  of  the  strange  madness  that  comes  on 
kings,  but  even  in  liis  melodramatic  chronicles  there 
is  hardly  anything  that  rivals  what  the  Margravine 
has  to  tell  us.  Here  is  one  of  her  pictures  of  family 
life  at  a  Royal  Court  in  the  last  century,  and  it  is 
not  !jy  any  means  the  worst  scene  she  describes ; 

On  one  occuion,  when  hia  tempr-  waa  more  than  usually 
bod,  he  told  the  Queen  that  he  had  recived  letters  from 
Anspach,  in  which  the  Margrave  antuiui  -ed  his  arrival  at 
Berlm  for  the  beginning  of  May.  He  was  coming  there  for 
the  purpose  of  marrying  my  sister,  and  one  of  his  ministers 
would  arrive  previously  with  the  betrothal  ring.  My  father 
asked  my  sister  whether  she  were  pleased  at  this  prospect, 
and  how  she  would  arrange  her  household.  Now  my  sister 
had  always  made  a  p  !nt  of  telling  him  whatever  came 
into  her  head,  even  tne  greatest  home-truths,  and  he  had 
never  taken  her  outspokenness  amiss.  On  this  occasion, 
therefore,  relying  on  former  experience,  she  answered  him 
as  follows :  '  When  I  have  a  house  of  my  own,  I  shall  take  can- 
to have  a  well-appointed  dinner-table,  better  than  yours  is,  ami 
if  I  have  children  of  my  own,  I  shall  not  plague  them  as  yon  do 
yours,  and  force  them  to  eat  things  they  thoroughly  dislike !' 

'What  is  amiss  with  my  dinner-table?'  the  King  enquired, 
getting  very  red  in  the  face. 
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•Irmdy  .nKml  mv  fall,,  r  Imf  k         "  *"■"'  ■'""*''  '"•'' 

But  irateJd  7f  mmi  h      '      '  "•"  ^*  8*»e  vent  to  hi*  fury. 

of  temper  than  of  nature.'    Nor  could  aU  The  mise^ 
morbid,  made  her  satirical       Instf.«H  ^f  „       • 
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mutincr  ■•  to  rppro^ont  the  double  engle.  Slir  wore  «  itoxen 
orilurt;  and  riiiiiiil  the  botloin  of  her  ilrcM  hung  iiiiAntittM 
of  reMii.  itiid  iilcturea  of  ««uit».  which  rattled  whvii  .ht  walked, 
•nd  rriniiidi'd  one  of  a  »martly  harni-Med  miile.  The  otdtn 
too  madf  a  ureal  noise,  knocking  aKninut  each  other. 

The  Ciar,  on  the  other  hand,  waa  tall  and  well  grown, 
with  a  handHome  face,  but  hia  cxpreiaion  wan  coanv,  and 
iinpre«ed  one  with  feiir.  He  wore  a  >iin|>le  ««ilor"a  drew. 
Ml"  wife,  who  ii[x>ke  German  very  badly,  called  her  court  jeiter 
to  herald,  and  «ni)l.  Himamn  with  her.  ThU  poor  creature 
wa»  a  I'rinceM  Onl  i,  who  had  been  obliged  to  undertake 
thu  sorry  office  to  «,i,.  Iier  life,  lu  »he  had  been  mineii  up  in  a 
conspiracy  against  the  Cjar,  and  h«d  twice  been  floiraeif  with 
the  knout !  * 

The  following  day  [the  Czar]  visited  all  the  siihts  of 
llerlin,  ainongHt  others  the  very  curious  collection  of  coins 
■ind  anticpies.  Amongst  these  last  named  was  a  strttue,  repre- 
senting a  iieathen  god.  It  was  anything  but  attractive,  but 
was  th-  most  valuable  in  the  collection.  The  C/ir  ailinired 
It  very  much,  i.nd  insisted  on  the  Czarina  kissing  it  On  her 
refusing,  he  said  to  her  in  bad  German  that  she  should  lose 
her  head  if  she  did  not  at  once  obey  him.  Being  terrified  at 
the  Cziir's  anger  she  immeiliatelv  complied  with  his  orders 
without  the  least  hesitation.  The  Czar  asked  the  King  to 
give  him  this  and  other  .itatucs,  a  reouest  which  he  roiclil  not 
refuse.  The  same  thing  happened  about  a  cuplraard,  inlaid 
with  iiinber.  It  was  the  only  one  of  its  kinj,  and  had  cost 
King  fri'deriL-k  i.  an  enormous  sum,  and  the  consternation 
was  gerienil  on  i,a  having  to  be  sent  to  Petersburg. 

This  liarbarous  Court  happily  left  after  two  days.  The 
Queen  rushed  at  once  to  rTonliijou,  which  she  found  in  a  state 
resembling  that  of  the  fall  of  Jerusalem.  I  never  saw  such 
a  sight.  Evervthing  was  destroyed,  so  that  the  Queen  was 
obliged  to  rebuild  the  whole  house. 

Nor   are   tlie    Marrrravine's    descriptions   of    her 

receptiin  as  a  bride  in  the  principality  of  Baireuth 

less  amusing.     Ilof  was  the  first  town  she  came 

to,    and    a    deputation    of    nobles    was    waitinsr 
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thene  to  welcome  her.       This  is  her  account  of 

manner.  „f  th.He  .ml  U.    ?ui  «l  tl,!,r  f       "  "'r.r'"';    '''''* 

which  re«,nl.le,l  wa,hir"lkel       TK     ""■>,"""•'■  K^'  "'"^S 
Sybe,t  to  convene  »  'f' T' **'"   *'"".""""""•    '  trie,! 

.teiSr.„d  h^rd/cf  »«ir  z"*.°'  f"^'*'  •''«■"•'■'■"  '-- 

took  place  «  to  whether  th.       •'■"™*  ""««'•'!"«  disc„»,ion 
«ucha«erinon      The rlcnrvniHii  Im.™„  I.!        ■  '"'"''' 

£^;he.^r;h-::JL;:^!-:r^:^;-:; 

,  loo .     ihey  were  all  as  ugly  a.  the  gentlemen,  and  their 
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head-dresses  were  ao  curious  that  swallows  iiiioht  have  biiUt 
their  nests  in  them. 

As  for  Baireuth  itself,  and  its  petty  Court,  the 
picture  she  gives  of  it  is  exceedingly  curious.  Her 
father-in-liiw,  the  reigning  Marg-ave,  was  a  narrow- 
minded  mediocrity,  whose  conversation  'resembled 
that  of  a  sermon  read  aloud  for  the  purpose  of  send- 
mg  the  listener  to  sleep,'  and  he  had  only  two 
topics,  Telemach'is,  and  Amelot  de  la  Houssaye's 
Roman  History.  The  Ministers,  from  Uaron  von 
Stein,  who  always  said  'yes'  to  everything,  to  Baron 
von  Voit,  who  always  said  '  no,"  were  not  by  any 
means  an  intellectual  set  of  men.  'Their  chief 
amusement,'  says  the  Margravine,  'was  drinking 
from  morning  till  night,'  and  horses  and  cattle  were 
all  they  talked  about.  The  palace  itself  was  shabby, 
decayed  and  dirty.  'I  was  like  a  lamb  among 
wolves,'  cries  the  poor  Margravine ;  *  I  was  settled 
in  a  strange  country,  at  a  Court  which  more  re- 
sembled a  peasant's  farm,  surrounded  by  coarse,  bad, 
dangerous,  and  tiresome  people.' 

Yet  her  esprit,  never  deserted  her.  She  is  always 
clever,  witty,  and  entertaining.  Her  stories  about 
the  .  ndless  squabbles  over  precedence  are  extremely 
amusing.  The  society  of  her  day  cared  very  little 
for  good  manners,  knew,  indeed,  very  little  about 
them,  but  all  questions  of  etiquette  were  of  vital 
importance,  and  the  Margravine  herself,  though  she 
saw  the  shallowness  of  the  whole  system,  was  far  too 
proud  not  to  assert  her  rights  when  circumstances 
demanded  it,  as  the  description  she  gives  of  her  visit 
to  the  Empress  of  Geiniany  shows  very  clearly. 
When  this  meeting  was  first  proposed,  the  Margra- 
vine declined  positi\ely  to  entertain  the  idea. 
'  There  was  no  precedent,'  she  writes, '  of  a  Kine's 
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daughter  and  the  Empress  having  met  and  I  HU  „  * 

down  three  conditions  for  her  receptL        "^'  ^"^^ 

m/af  the  fo"„r!,f1,r.!'.Lt  *'"  ^7'^;,'''  ^""^  ''""■•''  --e 
at  the  door  of  her  bclroom  ^1"*  ''  '"^  l^'  ■^'"'"'''  ""■^'  ">e 
mean  armchair  to  shoa  '    ^'^    ^'^  ""**  '^^  '''""'J  "Aer 

"it:,   respect  to  the  tl,  r    "  as    tl  at  H      .  "'    ''  ''^  "'""''"■'I 

-een  in  hef^plaTl  lo'l^Ha  e^I^^fi^iH/.^r"  ?".'  ^'"'  ' 
ami  ceremony  the  e.euse  for  not  bei'obirt  '"'"'■"' 
The  hmpress  was  small  an,l  «t„„*  /  oDHged   to  appear, 

and  witliont  .lignitTo  nl  er  '  h''"''  ^ ,"  ^^^<  ^^^/W 
I'er  body.  She  wa,  terribrir'.  j""  T"'^  corresponded  to 
Praving.^  The  old  InHjT^^'  '"''  T"^  ^er  whole  day 
portio,?  She  rec  fved  me  t^^bTn/a'lir''^'  ''^  ^'"'"-'^''^^ 
that  she  could  not  say  a  word  '  "      "''  '°  "P"^' 

After  some  silence   I   he<rnn  tk.  . 
She  answered  me  in  her  Ahs^mL    .*  f^T^*'""'  i"  French, 
speak  in  that  \ZZ::\tn'Ztf'''''u'''  i'  "'"'''  ""* 
The  conversation  did  not    Ltfo-  f    "^^      ''^  ^'^'""'"■ 

SHXon  tongues  are  so  d"ffe  ™t  from  ^,"";,^"»»ri'"'  ""^  '™ 
acquainted  with  only  one  then  ^,•''■'•'^';'■  ""«'  '"  tt^o^c 
what  happened  to"  A  hfrd ';:  "  """■'';"'«''>'«•  Tl"''  i« 
our  misi;ierstandL,r„r  we  e^ult  T'''  ^■"^^''"■R'>«I  at 
tl.ere.  and  had  to  j;ues.  he  rest  Thl  ™^  ?■  """■''  ''^•■'  ""-f 
a  .slave  to  etiquette  that  sh'woufd  C  h'''T/"' ■''"'' 

selected  s„me  idea  can  be  forme.lTf  t.       •  '"-^  ''""" 
Picturesqueness  of  the^^ll-^T^^I^^^tyr^l^^rr 
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her  character,  it  is  very  well  summed  up  by  the 
1  nncess  Chnstian,  who,  while  admitting  that  she 
otten  appears  almost  heartless  and  inconsiderate,  yet 
claims  that,  'taken  as  a  whole,  she  stands  out  in 
marked  prominence  among  the  most  gifted  women 
ot  the  eighteenth  century,  not  only  by  her  mental 
powers  but  by  her  goodness  of  heart,  lier  self-sacri- 
hciMg  devotion,  and  true  friendship.'  An  interesting 
sequel  to  her  Memoirs  would  be  her  correspond- 
ence with  Voltaire,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  we 
may  shortly  see  a  translation  of  these  letter';  :rom 
the  same  accomplished  pen  to  which  we  owe  the 
present  volume.' 

Women's  Voices  is  an  anthology  of  the  most  char- 
acteristic   poems    by    English,   Scotch    and    Irish 
women,   selected   and   arranged   by   iMrs.    William 
Sharp      '  I  he  idea  of  making  this  anthology,' says 
Airs.  Sharp,  in  her  preface,  'arose  primarily  from 
tlie  conviction  that  our  women-poets  had  never  been 
CO  lectively  represented  with  anything  like  adequate 
justice;  that  the  works  of  many  are  not  so  widely 
known  as  they  deserve  to  be ;  and  that  at  least  some 
hne   fugitive    poetry  could   be  thus  rescued   from 
obhvion   ;   and  Mrs.  Sharp  proceeds  to  claim  that 
the  'selections  will  further  emphasise  the  value  of 
women  s  work  in  poetry  for  those  who  are  already 
well  acquainted  with  English  Literature,  and  that 
they  wiU  convince  many  it  is  as  possible  to  form  an 
anthology  of  "pure  poetry"  from  the  writings  of 
women  as  from  those  of  men.'     It  is  somewhat 
difficult  to  dehne  what  'pure  poetry'  really  is,  but 
the  collection  is  certainly  extremely  interesting,  ex- 
tending, as  It  does,  over  nearly  three  centuries  of 

•  TheMargravin,  y  Bainatk  ami  VoUaire.     (David  Stott,  I8CB, ) 
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is  taken.    Then  come  V3  '  "'"*=''  ^erevge 

Margaret.  Du'cheLT;  Sn  t77  Tho"^  'T' k 
volume  of  poems  in  ifi'sn     Ti  produced  a 

sung  by  a^sea  goddess    and  7  ^'' /""VV^^^^d  to  be 

and  the  graccfu?  wim,l'  *  V,""-  '^l"*"-^*''^  <^''«™ 

worthy  o?no;ir;slllS^^,lt:£;>;- we,, 

My  l^al,mHs  are  oyster-shells. 
In  vlnohl  keep  my  Orient  pearls; 
And  modest  coral  I  do  wear 
Which  blushes  when  it  touches  air 

?"/l'i!*'^  *'"'«  I  sit  and  sing, 
And  then  the  fish  lie  listening 
Then  resting  on  a  rocky  stone 
1  comb  my  hair  with  fishes'  bone  • 

Doth  dry  ray  hair  from  soaking  streams 

Mrs.  Aphr^  Behn,- the  first  En^Tr  ^  '^''"^'  ''J' 
adopted  literature  as  a  DrnfL?^  T""""  who 
tess  of  M^inchelsea^  AV^./?T«'  "'"'  ^^-^  Coun- 
worth  once  sattt^at    with  thl^'''^^^^^^^      '^°''^»- 

the  period  intervening  between   AV,,  'i?^'"^  °^ 

7%e  Seasons  does  not  coi.tJn  .  •^"/"''"'^  ^0*'  and 
external  nat,,re,' and  thouZthe."/'  "^w  image  of 
accurate,  as  it  ,;aves  Gay  fSt  rely  o^ut'!!^*  ''  ^''^''^'-^ 
must  be  admitted  that  thl    -^  ,  *  °^  accoimt,  it 
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we  come  across  poems  by  Lady  Grisell  Baillie  ;  by 
Jean  Adams,  a    poor  'sewing-maid  in  a  Scotch 
manse,' who  died  in  the  Greenock  Workhouse;  by 
Isobel  Pagan,  'an  Ayrshire  lucky,  who  kept  an  ale- 
house, and  sold  wiiiskey  without  a  license,'  'and 
sang  her  own  songs  as  a  means  of  subsistence ' ;  by 
Mrs.  Thrale,  Dr.  Johnson's  friend ;  by  Mrs.  Hunter, 
tiie  wife  of  the  great  anatomist ;  by  the  worthy  Mrs.' 
Barbauld  ;  and  by  the  excellent  Mrs.  Hannah  More. 
Here  is  Miss  Anna  Seward, '  called  by  her  admirers 
"  the  Swan  of  Lichfield," '  who  was  so  angry  with  Dr. 
Darwin  for  plagiarising  some  of  her  verses ;  Lady 
Anne  Barnard,  whose  Auld  Robin  Gray  was  de- 
scribed  by    Sir  Walter  Scott   as  'worth  all  the 
dialogues  Corydon  and  Phyllis  have  together  spoken 
from  the   daj's   of   Theocritus   downwards';    Jean 
Glover,  a  Scottish  weaver's  daughter,  who  '  married 
a  strolling  player  and  became  the  best  singer  and 
actor  of  his  troop ' ;  Joanna  Baillie,  whose  tedious 
dramas  thrilled  our  grandfathers ;  Mrs.  Tighe,  whose 
Psyc/ie  was  very  much  admired   by  Keats  in  his 
youthful  days;    Frances    Kemble,   Mrs.   Siddons's 
niece ;  poor  L.  E.  L.,  whom  Disraeli  described  as 
•the  personification  of  Brompton,  pink  satin  dress, 
white  satin  shoes,  red  cheeks,  snub  nose,  and  her 
hair  d  la  Sapplio  ' ;  the  two  beautiful  sisters.  Lady 
DufTenn  and  Mrs.  Norton;  Emily  Bronte,  whose 
poems   are  instinct   with  tragic  power  and   quite 
terrible  in  their  bitter  intensity  of  passion,  the  fierce 
fire  of  feeling  seeming  almost  to  consume  the  raiment 
of  form;    Eliza    Cook,   a    kindly,    vulgar    writer; 
George  Eliot,  whose  poetry  is  too  abstract,  and  lacks 
all  rhythmical  life ;  Mrs.  Carlyle,  who  wrote  much 
better  poetry  tlian  her  liusband,  though  thiy  is  hardly 
high   praise;    and  Mrs.  Browning,  the  first  really 
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wKSe„°"  0^';''"%^°^  •"''  contemporary 

poemraTSe   nnv'l   "'  .«"ssetti.  some  of  whose 

Augusta  Vb"ter  ^MrsH    "?,  ^'^t- '''^""'J' =    ^^I^s! 

Robinson.  Airs  Cwi  %?rV'''''l  ^'"^'  *"^''  ^''"y 

on  ^n  Ancient  cl);  fe^tkn"''"'  ^"""f^ 
carved  eem:    Mrs    Pfctlr^   »,••'*"  ''''^"'s'tey 

poetess ^ith^het'ue'^^Slnfp^L^F  ''"'^."'  ' 
work  is  as  delicate  as  it  k  deTi^hful     aT"*^V^'u-'" 

ElliotidmLSeTwel  '/:'"■  '"''^  <^'""'""e 
and  adequately  rei-r^erfli^^"  T'^^"-  a^e  duly 
Sharp's  CO  ectbn  k  v^r  I  °"  *''^  '"''°'«-  ^^'^■ 
and  ^the  extra""  giv.n^Pr'tT;  '^«1'"^  j"deed. 

audilnee.  «ut  where  is  A„n^"f  t  *°  ''.  •"°'^^"' 
a  balli^d  in  Neweate  »1^  ^^  ^!^^'^'  ^'i°  wrote 
whose  •  most  swfet^nH  '^^'^-'^  ^"^^"  Elizabeth, 
Stuart  iT  so  hT'h  v  Ik'!)*'!:*'''^''  '''"y'°"  ^^'a^y 
example  of.  ExSi.'^' or  Th*'^^""^"'''''"  ««  an 
ture?  WhvkthpM  '  r  ^''/Gorgeous  in  Litera- 
Sidney-rsister  shonlH  '''.''^^"'"'"•'''^^•^''^'■"'ed? 
anthoW  of  E,' S  17"'^  ''"Jfu*  P'«^«  '"  any 
niece,  f^dy  Marf  WroTu    in   ^T'^'^J'   ^''^"•^>'^ 

iadie  Diana  PrimmcB ',.,1,        ""ere  is   'the   nob  e 
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mond  of  Hawthomden?  Where  is  the  Princess 
Eliziibeth,  daughter  of  James  i.,  and  where  is  Anne 
Killijjrew,  maid  of  honour  to  the  Duchess  of  York  ? 
The  Marchioness  of  Wharton,  whose  poems  were 
praised  by  Waller;  Lady  Chudleigh,  whose  lines 
beginning — 

Wife  and  servant  are  the  same, 
But  only  differ  in  the  name, 

are  very  curious  and  interesting;  Rachel  Lady 
Russell,  Constantia  Grierson,  Mary  Barber,  Lietitia 
Pilkington ;  Eliza  Haywood,  whom  Pope  honoured 
by  a  place  in  The  Bunciad;  Lady  Luxborotigh, 
Lord  Bolingbroke's  half-sister;  Lady  Mary  Wortley 
Montagu ;  Lady  Temple,  whose  poems  were  printed 
by  Horace  Walpole;  Perdita,  whose  lines  on  the 
snowdrop  are  very  pathetic ;  the  beautiful  Duchess 
of  Devonshire,  of  whom  Gibbon  said  that '  she  was 
made  for  something  better  tl  in  a  Duchess  ' ;  Mrs. 
Ratcliffe,  Mrs.  Chapone,  and  Amelia  Opie,  all 
deserve  a  place  on  historical,  if  not  on  artistic, 
grounds.  In  fact,  the  space  given  by  Mrs.  Sharp 
to  modern  and  living  poetesses  is  somewhat  dispro- 
portionate, and  I  am  sure  that  those  on  -whose  brows 
the  laurels  are  still  green  would  not  grudge  a  little 
room  to  those  the  green  of  whose  laurels  is  withered 
and  the  music  of  whose  lyres  is  mute. 

One  of  the  most  powerful  and  pathetic  novels 
that  has  recently  appeared  is  A  Village  Tragedy  by 
Margaret  L.  Woods.  To  find  any  parallel  to  this 
lurid  little  story,  one  must  go  to  Dostoieffski  or  to 
Guy  de  Maupassant.  Not  tliat  Mrs.  Woods  can  be 
said  to  have  taken  either  of  these  two  great  masters 
of  fiction  as  her  model,  but  there  is  something  in 
her  work  that  recalls  their  method ;  she  has  not  a 
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Snt'jf  n''fh''-*'^'''^-  '"'^"''i'y-  their  terrible  con- 
centration,  their  passionless  yet  poignant  objectivity ; 
like  tlicm.  slie  seems  to  allow  life  to  suggest  its  own 
niode  of  presentation ;  and.  like  them,  she  recognises 
that  a  frank  acceptance  of  the  facts  of  life  is  the  true 
Mr!"  w   ""   ™°<1"'}.  imitative  art.    The  scene  ot 

()vf;J°M  'u*""^.''^'  '"  """^  of  the  villages  near 
Oxford  ;  the  characters  are  very  few  in  nuniber,  niul 

ri^.P  '/  ^^jr^'^^'y  simple.  It  is  a  romance  <.f 
modern  Arcadia-a  tale  of  the  love  of  a  farm- 
labourer  for  a  girl  who.  though  slightly  above  him 
.n  social  station  and  education,  is  yet  herself  alsH 
servant  on  a  farm.  True  Arcadians  they  are.  both 
of  them,  and  their  Ignorance  and  isolation  serve  only 
n  TTfl^'  *™«''^I  '^■"'  S'"''  the  story  its  tiUe^ 
Hn,  L  J"  w"T'"^*y'  *°  ^"^^^  literature,  so.  no 
flJ^K  '\^°°^^'  "°^^'  ^'"  ^^  spoken  of  as 
ZZ-";      ^,*%'-f?l'sni.  however,  is  the  realism  of 

.  Lw'  'r*  °^  *''?  ""^P"'*"  -'  '^  ♦'"^t  "f  treatment, 
subtlety  of  perception,  and  fine  distinction  of  style 
make  It  rather  a  poem  than  a  ^rof«-mW ;  and 
thougii  It  lays  bare  to  us  the  mere  misery  of  life  it 
suggests  something  of  life's  mystery  also.  Very 
delicate,  too,  is  the  handling  of  external  Nature 
Ihere   are   no  formal  guide-book   descriptions    of 

cXd'^-'t""^^?"^^'"'!!^   °^  ""^"^   J^y^o"   petulantly 
called   'twaddling  about  trees.'  but   we   seem    to 

breathe  the  atmosphere  of  the  country,  to  catch  the 

exquisite  scent  of  the  beanfields.  so  familiar  to  all 

wlio  have  ever  wandered  through  the  Oxfordshire 

anes   m   June;    to   hear  the  birds  singing  m  the 

thicket    and  the  sheep-bells  tinkling  from  the  hill. 

Characterisation,  that  enemy  of  literary  form,  is  such 

an  essential  part  of  the  method  of  the  modern  writer 

of  fiction,  that  Nature  has  almost  become  to  the 
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novelist  what  light  and  shade  are  tc  the  painler— 
tiie  one  permanent  element  of  style;  and  it'  the 
power  of  A  Fillage  Tragedy  be  due  to  its  portrayal 
of  human  life,  no  small  portion  of  its  cliaim  comes 
trom  Its  rheocritean  setting. 

It  is.  however,  not  merely  in  fiction  and  in  poetry 
that  the  women  of  this  century  are  making  their 
mark.      Their  appearance  amongst  the   prominent 
speakers  at  the  Church  Congress,  some  weeks  aijo 
was  m  Itself  a  very  remarkable  proof  of  the  growing 
inHuetice  of  women's  opinions  on  all  matters  con- 
nected with  the  elevation  of  our  national  life,  and 
the  amelioration  of  our  social  conditions     When 
the  Bishops  left  the  platform  to  their  wives,  it  may 
be  said  that  a  new  era  began,  and  the  change  will, 
no  doubt,  be  productive  of  much  good.     The  Apos- 
tolic dictum,  that  women  should  not  be  suffered  to 
teach,  is  no  longer  applicable  to  a  society  such  as 
ours,  with  Its  solidarity  of  interests,  its  recognition 
of  natural  rights,  and  its  universal  education,  liow- 
ever  suitable  it  may  have  been  to  the  Greek  cities 
under  lloman  rule.     Nothing  in  the  United  States 
struck  me  more  than  the  fact  that  the  remarkable 
intellectual  progress  of  that  country  is  very  largely 
due  to  the  efforts  of  American  women,  who  edit 
many  of  the  most  powerful  magazines  and  news- 
papers, take  part  in  the  discussion  of  every  question 
of  public  interest,  and  exercise  an  important  influence 
upon  the  growth  and  tendencies  of  literature  and 
art.      Indeed,  the  women  of  America  are  the  one 
class  m  the   community   that  enjoys   that   leisure 
which  IS  so  necessary  for  culture.     The  men  are  as 
a   rule,  so  absorbed  in   business,  that  the  task"  of 
bringing  some  element  of  form  into  the  chaos  of 
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country  would  be  in  petticoatr    III  fh  !  /       {  '"" 

hundred  y ears-      It  w?!  hl7         '"\'  '"  «"""'" 
wo...tJinventi\u^l!:eSS£^^ 

K  ouiia.      AS  to   the   question   of  desirabilifv-     M 
Sarcey  refuses  to  sneak      'I  cK.i     "'^;'™'"''t>.   M. 

occupat  on  which  necessitates  a  daily  walk  to  bn  in  "^ 
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that  we  have  to  alter  it  every  six  months.  From 
the  point  of  view  of  science,  it  not  unlreqiiently 
violates  every  law  of  heuith,  every  principle  of 
hygiene.  While  from  the  point  of  view  of  simple 
ease  and  comfort,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  tliat, 
with  the  exception  of  M.  Felix's  charming  tea- 
gowns,  and  a  few  English  tailor-made  costumes, 
there  is  not  a  single  form  of  really  fashionable  dress 
that  can  be  worn  without  a  certain  amount  of 
absolute  misery  to  the  wearer.  The  contortion  uf 
the  feet  of  the  Chinese  beauty,  said  Dr.  Naftel  at 
the  last  International  Medical  Congress,  held  at 
Washington,  is  no  more  barbarous  or  unnatural 
than  the  panoply  of  the  Jl'iii  me  du  vmndc. 

And  yet  how  sensible  is  the  dress  of  the  London 
milk-woman,  of  the  Irish  or  Scotch  fishwife,  of  the 
North-Country  factory-girl  I  An  attempt  was  made 
recently  to  prevent  the  pit-women  from  working,  on 
the  ground  that  their  costume  was  unsuited  to  tlieir 
sex,  but  it  is  really  only  the  idle  classes  who  dress 
badly.  Wherever  physical  labour  of  any  kind  is 
required,  the  costume  used  is,  as  a  rule,  absolutely 
right,  for  labour  necessitates  freedom,  and  witliout 
freedom  tiiere  is  no  such  thing  as  beauty  in  dress  at 
all.  In  fact,  the  beauty  of  dress  depends  on  the 
beauty  of  the  human  figure,  and  wliatever  limits, 
constrains,  and  mutilates  is  essentially  ugly,  though 
the  eyes  of  many  are  so  blinded  by  custom  that  they 
do  not  notice  the  ugliness  till  it  iias  become  un- 
fashionable. 

What  women's  dress  will  be  in  the  future  it  is 

difficult  to   say.     The   writer  of  the  Baily  Kt\u 

article  is  of  opinion  that  skirts  will  always  be  worn 

as  distinctive  of  the  sex,  and  it  is  obvious  that  men's 
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dress,  in  its  present  condition,  is  not  by  any  means 

an  example  of  a  oerfcetly  rational  costume.     It "s 

ITn.-  ;!!"  P™''"^'^'  I'owever.  that  the  dress  of  the 

^r.?n  r*"   "'"  "y  ."■'"   •^■np'""'i«    Ji=.tinctlons    of 
occupation,  not  distnictions  of  sex. 

It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that,  by  the  death  of 
the  author  of  ./„/„,  //«///;,,,•.  G.„//.„L,.  our  litera- 
tu  ...  has  si^tained  a  heavy  loss.      Mrs.  Craik  was 

her  art  had  always  what  Keats  called  -a  palpable 
intenfon  upon  one,'  still  its  imaginative  qual  ties 
were  of  no  n.ean  order.     There  is  hardly  one  of    er 
books  that  has  not  some  distinction  of  style;  there 
IS  certainly  not  one  of  them  that  does  not  si  ovv  an 
ardent  love  of  all  that  is  beautiful  and  Jo od  in  li?e 
rhe  good  she,  perhaps,  1 ,  ved  somewhat''  n.ore  t  an 
the  beautiful,  ^ut   her   heart  had   room  for  both 
Her  hrst  novel  appeared  in   1849,  the  year  of  the 
pnbl.cat.on  of  Charlotte  Brontes  J,.»/ Eyre    Ind 
Mrs.  Gaskells  Ruth,  and  her  last  work  was  done  fi,r 
the  magazme  xvh.ch  I  have  the  honour  to  edit.     .She 
was  very  much  interested  in  the  scheme  for  the 
foundafon   of  the    m>,„an's  World,  suggested  its 
t.tle,  and  promised  to  be  one  of  its  warmest  sun 

i:^T-  A^"l  ""'='"  '■™'"  ^''  P«"  i^  already  Tn 
proof  and  will  appear  next  month,  and  in  a  letter  I 
received  from  her.  a  few  days  before  she  dicK,' 
to  d  me  that  she  had  almost  finished  a  second,  t^  be 
called  Between  Sr/mo/da,j.,  and  Marriage.  Few 
women  have  enjoyed  a  greater  popularity  than  Mrs. 

S  d  th,T  tT  h  *rr  ^"^^""'^^^  ■*•  ^^  '^  'sometimes 
t  i,  ■  A^  "/'''^"'  '^  "°*  «  '"^^  ™a".  f>"t  only  a 
woman  s. deal  of  a  man.  Well,  let  us  be  grateful 
for  such  .deals.     No  one  can  read  the  story  of  which 
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John  Halifax  is  the  hero  without  being  the  bettei 
for  it.  Mrs.  Craik  will  live  long  in  the  affcctionute 
memory  of  all  who  knew  her,  and  one  of  her  novels, 
nt  any  rate,  will  always  have  a  high  and  honourable 
place  in  English  fiction.  Indeed,  for  simple  narrutive 
jjower,  some  of  the  chapters  otJoAn  Hali/iu;  Gentle- 
man,  are  almost  unequalled  in  our  prose  literature. 

The  news  of  the  death  of  Lady  Drassey  has  been 
also  received  by  the  English  people  with  every 
expression  of  sorrow  and  sympathy.  Though  hei 
books  were  not  remarkable  for  any  perfection  of 
literary  style,  they  had  the  charm  of  brightness, 
vivacity,  and  unconventionality.  They  revealed  a 
fascinating  personality,  and  their  touches  of  domes- 
ticity made  them  classics  in  many  an  English  house- 
hold. In  all  modem  movements  Lady  Rrassey  took 
a  keen  interest.  She  gained  n  first-class  certificate 
in  the  South  Kensington  School  of  Cookery,  scullery 
department  and  all ;  was  one  of  the  most  energetic 
members  of  the  St.  John's  Ambulance  Association, 
many  branches  of  which  she  succeeded  in  founding ; 
and,  whether  at  Normanhurst  or  in  Park  Lane, 
always  mana);ed  to  devote  some  portion  of  her  day 
to  useful  and  practical  work.  It  is  sad  to  have  to 
chronicle  in  the  first  number  of  the  Woman's  World 
the  death  of  two  of  the  most  remarkable  English- 
women of  our  day. 

{ 1 )  ytemoiri  of  Wilhelmine  Margramne  ofBairtyth.  Translated  and 
edit'-d  by  Her  Royal  Highness  Princess  Christian  of  Schleswif;- 
Holstrin,  I'rincess  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.     (David  Stott.) 

('*)  IVtmeu's  Voices :  An  Anlhohsv  of  the  mnti  Characterulic 
Poeim  hy  F.tipluh,  Scotch,  and  Irith  IVomen.  Selected,  edited,  and 
arranged  by  Mrs.  William  Sharp.     (Walter  Scott.) 

(.1)  .4    Villagi    Tragedn.     By   Margaret   L.   Woods.     (Benllej 
and  Son.) 
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MR.  MAHAFFYS  NEW  BOOK 

{P*U  MaU  OuHl;  Novtmbtr  9,  IB87.) 

MR.     MAHAFFYS    new    book    will    be 
•   great  disappointment    to   every  Iwdv 

.or  can  there  hi  "  ''I'."'  ""''"^''/  "^  "  «^''«l'"-! 
Mr    M^K  rt-  •      *  nnythinp  more  /epressin,,  tl»,n 

to  the  leve^^nf  T"""'!'  *'"'°'*''  '"  «'««""'«  ^ist Z 
10  the  level  of  the  ordmary  political  p,,.,,,!,  la  of 
contemporary  party  warfare.     There  is    ,  f  r„  .r.! 
no  reason  wfiy  Air.  Mahaffy  should  be  ;:ied°p«n 

oW  S  ei^e7KeV^''  '•'!  -P'-t-n-"  the 
„.««„  I  V  °^  I'eedom  and  autonomy.  'I'h- 
S  '  '"**"^"'=«'''  °f  modern  historianron  these 
points  are  matters  of  no  import  whatsoever  W 
m  h.f  a-.^mots  t,.  treat  the  rfellenTc  '^rHas  '  Tb- 
perary  writ  W/  to  use  Alexander  the  G,"  at  a  '^ 
tTeZtll  S'^7-'""«  ^J-  S".ith.  and  irL^h 

town    A  r    L^   ff  "r"  ""  ^^^  P'"'""  "*'  Mitcluls- 
town,  flJr.  Malaffy  shows  an  amount  of  politiral 
b  as  and  literary  blindness  that  is  quite  extrao?d    , ry 
He  miKht  have  made  his  book  a  work  of  so^  n^'.^J 
endurmg  interest    but  he  has  01,0",:  to  give     'J 
mere  y  ephemeral  value  and  to  substitute  fbr    he 
scientihc  temper  of  .,e  true  historian  the  pr^  ,M  1 
an    ^^^m'  "f  '*■"  ^'i'-'enfeof  the  platforn     a    i-' 
Z'^A-        ''^  "'PP«"«=y  V^rMvh  can,  no  doubt   he 
found  1;,  some  of  Air.  Alahaffy's  earlier  books    ht 
the  prejudice  and  the  violence  are  new    and  thd 
appearance  is  very  much  to  be  regretted.'    There  Js 
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always  somctliiiig   peculiarly  impotent  about   the 
violence  of  a.  literary  man.      It  seems  to  bear  no 
reference  to  facts,  for  it  is  never  kept  in  check  by 
action.     It  is  simply  a  question  of  adjectives  and 
rhetoric,  of  exaggeration  and  over-emphasis.      Mr. 
Balfour  is  very  anxious  that  Mr.  William  O'Brien 
should  wear  prison  clothes,  sleep  on  a  plank  bed. 
and   be   subjected    to    other    indignities,   but    Mr. 
Alahuflfy  goes  far  beyond  such  mild   measures   as 
these,  and  begins  his  history  by  frankly  expressing 
his   regret  that   Demosthenes   was  not  summarily 
put    to    death     for    his    attempt    to     keep     the 
spirit  of  patriotism   alive    among  the   citizens   of 
Alliens !     Indeed,  he  has  no  patience  with  what  he 
calls  'the  foolish  and  senseless  opposition  to  Mace- 
donia'; regards  the  revolt  of  the  Spartans  against 
'Alexander's   Lord  Lieutenant  for  Greece'  as  an 
example  of'  parochial  politics ' ;  indulges  in  Primrose 
League  platitudes  against  a  low  franchise  and  the 
iniquity  of  allowing  '  every  pauper '  to  have  a  vote ; 
and  tells  us  that  the  '  demagogues '  and  '  pretended 
patriots '  were  so  lost  to  shame  tiiat  they  actually 
preiieiied  to  the  parasitic  mob  of  Athens  the  doctrine 
of  autonomy — '  not  now  extinct,'  Mr.  JIahaffy  adds 
regretfully  —  and    propounded,   as   a    principle   of 
political  economy,   the    curious   idea    that  people 
should  be  allowed  to  manage  their  own  affairs  I     As 
for  the  personal  character  of  the  despots,  Mr.  Mahaffy 
admits  that  if  he  had  to  judge  by  the  accounts  in 
the  Greek  historians,  from  Herodotus  downwards, 
he  '  would  certainly  have  said  that  the  ineffiiceable 
passion  for  autonomy,  which  marks  every  epoch  of 
Greek  history,  and  every  canton  within  "its  limits, 
must  have  arisen  from  the  excesses  committed  by 
the  officers  of  foreign  potentates,  or  local  tyrants,' 
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Md  Ireland  has  convinced  him  '  that  a  ruler  r  r" 

.I.h'  "t^'^'):  '•'"  ™°''t  conscientious,  tlin.;- 
considerate  and  yet  have  terrible  things  said  of  ,  n 

Balfour'hrK'"-"'  '"«''=°"tents/     In  ffct.  sin..e  Mr 
Balfour  has  been  caricatured,  Greek  history  m,  a  '- 
enfrely  re-written!     This  is  the  pass  to^W^h  th; 
d.st.ngu,shed  professor  of  a  distinguished  li  ersky 

S?ah«ff  "  '"■""^H*-     ^°"-  ^"n  '"■ything  equaf  Mr^ 
Mahaffys    prejudice    against    the   Greek    patrios 
unless  It  be  h  s  contempt  for  those  few  fine  Romans 
who.  sympathising  with  Hellenic   civilisat"n   and 

ni  the  3"r',  ''^  P""*'""'  ^'«'-  o'futonomy 
and  the  intellectual  importance  of  a  healthy  national 
ate.  He  mocks  at  what  he  calls  their  'vulvar 
mawkishness   about   Greek  liberties,  the  r  anStv 

readers  that  this  feeling  was  not  intensified  by  the 

oppressors  %*''T>°""  '°'"^"*''^'-^  ''"^  bee^the 
oppressors  Luckily,  says  Mr.  Mahaffy,  the  old 
Greeks  had  conquered  Troy,  and  so  the  pangs  of 
anS  ,   mT'""J'  "r  ^°  ''eeply  afflict  a  Gkdftone 

SdlvS'lM  '^^  ""'  °*'*^^'^  ancestors  couM 
nardly  affect  a  Marcius  or  a  Qu  nctius !     It  is  auitP 

unnecessary  to  comment  on^the  silliness  and^  bad 
nnt  M  TTT  °^  ""^  ^^""^^  but  it  is  interestLlo 
Mr  Matff '  ^T  °^^'''°'y  "^  too  strong  eXr 
Mr MahafTy      In  spite  of  his  sneers  at  the  provin 

th.tlh.b«l.,ol.»..„o„ill„t™klo™„X1 
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were  so  entirely  devoid  of  public  spirit  that  thej 
squandered  'as  idle  absentees, or  still  idler  residents, 
tlie  time  and  means  given  them  to  benefit  theii 
country,'  and  failed  to  recognise  their  opportunity 
of  founding  a  Hellenic  Federal  Empire.  Even 
when  he  comes  to  deal  with  art,  he  cannot  help 
admitting  that  the  noblest  sculpture  of  the  time  was 
that  which  expressed  the  spirit  of  the  first  great 
national  struggle,  the  repulse  of  the  Gallic  hordes 
which  overran  Greece  in  278  B.C.,  and  that  to  the 
patriotic  feeling  evoked  at  tliis  crisis  we  owe  the 
lielvedere  Apotlo.  the  Artemis  of  the  Vatican,  the 
Dying  Gaul,  and  the  finest  achievements  of  the  Per- 
ganene  school.  In  literature,  also,  Mr.  Mahaffy  is 
loud  in  his  lamentations  over  what  he  considers  to 
be  the  shallow  society  tendencies  of  the  new  comedy, 
and  misses  the  fine  freedom  of  Aristophanes,  with 
his  intense  patriotism,  his  vital  interest  in  politics, 
his  large  issues  and  his  delight  in  vigorous  national 
life.  He  confesses  the  decay  of  oratory  under  the 
blighting  influences  of  imperialism,  and  the  sterility 
of  those  pedantic  disquisitions  upon  style  which  are 
the  inevitable  consequence  of  the  lack  of  healthy 
subject-matter.  Indeed,  on  the  last  page  of  his 
history  Mr.  MahaflPy  makes  a  formal  recantati(m  of 
most  of  his  political  prejudices.  He  is  still  of 
opinion  that  Demosthenes'  should  have  been  j)Mt  to 
death  for  resisting  the  Macedonian  invasion,  but 
admits  that  the  imperialism  of  Uonie,  which  followed 
the  imperialism  of  Alexander,  produced  incalculable 
mischief,  beginning  with  intellectual  decay,  and 
ending  with  financial  ruin.  '  The  touch  of  Rome,' 
he  says, '  numbed  Greece  and  Eirvpt,  Syria  and  Asia 
Minor,  and  if  there  are  great  biiiidinps  attesting  tlie 
splendour  of  the  Empire,  where  are  the  signs  of  iiitel- 
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IfnM  "'/"''.'"'"■?'  '"'^P"'"'  '^  "•«  ^«ept  that  strong, 
hold  of  nationahty,  the  little  land  of  Palestine! • 
1  h.s  palinode  .s,  no  doubt,  intended  to  give  a  n|a  ,  . 
ble  air  of  fairness  to  the  book,  but  such  a  death  bed 

3L  "'"kT"''  *°°  '''*^-  "-"^  -nakes  the  whole 
preceding  history  seem  not  fair  but  foolish 

It  IS  a  relief  to  turn  to  the  few  chanter.!  th«t 

deal  directly  with  the  social  life  and  thoijl  t  of  the 

SSeed      Hi^''"-  '''Y'r^  ^'^y  Pleaint  read! 
ing  indeed.     His  account  of  the  colleges  at  Athen.: 

and  Alexandria. forinstance,isextremely,:ter1stine 
and  so  IS  his  estimate  of  the  schools  of  Keno  ff 
Epicurus  and  of  Pyrrho.  Excellent,  too,  f;  manv 
points  IS  the  descr  ption  of  the  literature  Ind  Trto^f 
the  period.  We  do  not  agree  with  Mr.  MahaffV  "n 
his  panegyric  of  the  Laocoon,  and  we  are  surprfsed 
ons'ider's  Tbe  t^""  '^  r^  i"'*'^'"-*  «*"'-"' 

ndH^rpo^^trj!  ^xz^'^Tz  1^;-- 

The  criticism  of  the  new  comedy,  also,  seems  to 
us  somewhat  pedantic.     The  aim  of'socTal  comedv 
n  Menander  no  less  than  in  Sheridan,  is  to  S; 
the  manners,  not  to  reform  the  morals,  of  itrdT 
and  the  censure  of  the  Puritan,  whe  her  real  T; 
affected,  is  always  out  of  place  in  literary  criticism 
and  shows  a  want  of  recognition  of  the  essent^I 
distinction  between  art  and  life       After  «H  Tf   • 
only  the  Philistine  who  thinls  of ^blminj'    L'k 
Absolute   for    his    deception.    Bob    Acres   for     is 
cowardice,  and  Charles  Surface  for  his  ex  ravagance 

ense'^arth'e  """^  ""''.  "^^  '"  "'""^  ones  ^n  oral 
sense  at  the  expense  of  one's  artistic  appreciation 
Valuable,    also,    though    modernity   of'eVp'ess.on 
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undoubtedly  is,  still  it  requires  to  be  used  with  ta 
and  judgment.  There  is  no  objection  to  M 
MahafFy's  describing  Philopoemen  as  the  Garibald 
and  Antigonus  Doson  as  the  Victor  Emmanuel  . 
his  age.  Such  comparisons  have,  no  doubt,  a  certai 
ciieap  popular  value.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
ohrase  1  .ke  '  Greek  Pre-Raphaelitism  '  is  rather  awl 
ward  ;  not  much  is  gained  by  dragging  in  an  allusio 
to  Mr.  Shorthouse's  John  Inglesant  in  a  descriptio 
of  the  Argonautics  of  ApoUonius  Rhodius  ;  an 
when  we  are  told  that  the  superb  Pavilion  erecte 
m  Alexandria  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  was  a  '  soi 
of  glorified  Holborn  Restaurant,' we  must  say  tlia 
the  elaborate  description  of  the  building  given  i 
AthenKus  could  have  been  summed  up  in  %  bette 
and  a  more  intelligible  epigram. 

On  the  whole,  however,  Mr.  Mahaffy's  book  ma 
have  the  effect  of  drawing  attention  to  a  very  ini 
portant  and  interesting  period  in  the  history  o 
Hellenism.  We  can  only  regret  that,  just  as  h 
has  spoiled  his  account  of  Greek  politics  by  a  foolisl 
partisan  bias,  so  he  should  have  marred  the  value  o 
some  of  his  remarks  on  literature  by  a  bias  that  i 
quite  as  unmeaning.  It  is  uncouth  and  harsh  to  sai 
that  '  the  superannuated  schoolboy  who  holds  fellow" 
ships  and  masterships  at  English  colleges '  knowi 
nothirig  of  the  period  in  question  except  what  h< 
reads  in  Theocritus,  or  that  a  man  may  be  consideret 
in  England  a  distinguished  Greek  professor '  who  doei 
not  know  a  single  date  in  Greek  history  betweer 
the  death  of  Alexander  and  the  battle  of  Cyno- 
scephalifi ' ;  and  the  statement  that  Lucian,  Plutarch, 
and  the  four  Gospels  are  excluded  from  English 
school  and  college  studies  in  consequence  of  the 
pedantry  of  •  pure  scholars,  as  they  are  pleased  to 
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call  themselves,'  is.  of  course,  quite  inaccurate      In 
fact  not  merely  does  Mr.  Mahafly  miss  the  spirit  of 

of  thTt^'"""";  ^l'  ^'  °'^^"  ««•""  enti  dy  Kd 
of  the  temper  of  the  true  man  of  letters     He  ^ 

rill  '  uf'  "*  *™"''  ^^-^n  brilliant,  but  he  lack 
reasonableness,  moderation,  style  and  charm      He 

jirovinciai,  and  we  cannot  sav  that  thi^  ]•.»:*  h^^v  t 
h.s  w,ll  add  anything  to  his  'reputat.o  e  Ler "s  an 
historian,  a  critic,  or  a  man  of  taste. 

r,^.":s'''%"''f  l'"'&/."^'!r  ^S'/i^'"'-''^  '0  ih.  I!on.an 
(Macmillan  and  Co  )        '     ■"     '"°*  "^  ^"""y  ^'"^''S'^,  Dublin. 

MR.  MORRIS'S  COMPLETION  OF  THE 

onrssEr 

(Pott  Mall  Gazette,  November  24,  1B87  ) 

sometimes  far  more  Norse  than  Greek  nor  does  tT 
vo  ume  that  now  lies  before  us  male  us  «It-  H  ^ 
opinion.    I'he  particular  metre  aLsdecteibv  Mr 
Morns,  although  admirably  adapted  to  etptS  'the 
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strong-winged  music  of  Homer,'  as  far  as  its  flow 
and  freedom  are  concerned,  misses  something  of  its 
dignity  and  calm.  Here,  it  must  be  admitted,  we 
feel  a  distinct  loss,  for  there  is  in  Homer  not  a  little 
of  Milton's  lofty  manner,  and  if  swiftness  be  an 
essential  of  the  Greek  hexameter,  stateliness  is  one 
of  its  distinguishing  qualities  in  Homer's  hands. 
This  defect,  however,  if  we  must  call  it  a  defect, 
seems  almost  unavoi  lable,  as  for  certain  metrical 
reasons  a  majestic  movement  in  English  verse  is 
necessarily  a  slow  movement:  and,  after  all  that  can 
be  said  is  said,  how  really  admirable  is  this  whole 
translation!  If  we  set  aside  its  noble  qualities  as 
a  poem  and  look  on  it  purely  from  the  scholar's 
point  of  view,  how  straightforward  it  is,  how  honest 
and  direct !  Its  fidelity  to  the  original  is  far  beyond 
that  of  any  other  verse-translation  in  our  literature, 
and  yet  it  is  not  the  fidelity  of  a  pedant  to  his 
text  but  rather  the  fine  loyalty  of  poet  to  poet. 

When  Mr.  Morris's  first  volume  appeared  many  of 
the  critics  complained  that  his  occasional  use  of 
archaic  words  and  unusual  expressions  robbed  his 
version  of  the  true  Homeric  simplicity.  This,  how- 
ever, is  not  a  very  felicitous  criticism,  for  while 
Homer  is  undoubtedly  simple  in  his  clearness  and 
largeness  of  vision,  his  wonderful  power  of  direct 
narration,  his  wholesome  sanity,  and  the  purity  and 
precision  of  his  method,  simple  in  language  he 
undoubtedly  is  not.  What  he  was  to  his  con- 
temporaries we  have,  of  course,  no  means  of  judg- 
ing, but  we  know  that  the  Athenian  of  the  fifth 
century  B.C.  found  him  in  many  places  difficult  to 
understand,  and  when  the  creative  age  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  age  of  criticism  and  Alexandria  began 
to  take  the  place  of  Atliens  as  the  centre  of  culture 
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for  the  Hellenistic  world,  Homeric  dictionaries  and 

fcTLT"  *°.''r*  ^^""^  <=°nstantly  published. 
Indeed,  Athenseus  tells  us  of  a  wonderful  Hyzantine 
blue-stocking,  a  pr^deuse  from  the  Propontis,  who 
wrote  a  long  hexameter  poem,  called  M„cmosijne, 
tull  of  mgenious  commentaries  on  difficulties  in 
Homer,  and  m  fact,  it  is  evident  that,  as  far  as  the 
lanjjuage  is  concerned,  such  a  phrase  as  '  Homeric 

thl  »;  ^  •'■  \^'-  '^'°"""'  tendency  to  emphasise 
the  etymological  meaning  of  words,  a  point  com- 
mented on  with  somewhat  flippant  severity  in  a 
recent  number  of  MacmiUari's  Mufrnzinc,  here  Mr 
Morris  seems  to  us  to  be  in  complete  accord,  noi 
merely  with  the  spirit  of  Homer,  but  with  the  pirit 
of  all  early  poetry.  It  ,s  quite  true  that  langua.re  is 
apt  to  degenerate  into  a  system  of  almost  algebraic 
symbols  and  the  modern  city-man  who  takes  a  ticket 
for  Blackfnars  Bridge,  naturally  never  thinks  of  the 
Dominican  monks  who  once  had  their  monastery  bv 
1  hames-side,  and  after  whom  the  spot  is  named.  But 
in  earlier  tinies  it  was  not  so.  Men  were  then  keenly 
conscious  of  the  real  meaning  of  words,  and  eariy 
poetry,  especially,  is  full  of  this  feeli-.g,  and,  indeed 
may  be  said  to  owe  to  it  no  small  portion  of  its  poetic 

^^nfT'^^''"  V  u  '^^T.^^  ^°rds,  then,  and  tlL  old 
useofwords  whichwefindin  Mr.Morris's  Odyssey  can 
e  amply  justified  upon  historical  grounds,  and  as  for 
heir  artistic  effect,  it  is  quite  excellent.  Pope  tried 
to  put  Homer  into  the  ordinary  language  of  his  day 
with  what  result  we  know  o  Jy  toS  will ;  but  Mr' 
Morns,  who  uses  his  archaisms  with  the  tact  of  a 

absolute  y  naturally   has  succeeded  in  giving  to  his 
version  by  their  aid  that  touch,  not  of 'quaintness, 
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for  Homer  is  never  fniaint,  but  of  old-world  romnnce 
and  old-world  beauty,  which  we  moderns  find  so 
pleasurnble.  and  to  which  the  Greeks  themselves 
were  so  keenly  sensitive. 

As  for  individual  passages  of  special  merit.  Mr. 
Morris's  translation  is  no  robe  of  rags  sewn  with 
purple  patches  for  critics  to  sample.  Its  real  value 
lies  in  the  absolute  Tightness  and  coherence  of  the 
whole,  in  the  grand  architecture  of  the  swift,  stronir 
verse,  and  in  the  fact  that  the  standard  is  not 
merely  high  but  everywhere  sustained.  It  is  im- 
possible, however,  to  resist  the  temptation  of  quot- 
ing Mr.  Morris's  rendering  of  that  famous  passage 
in  the  twenty -third  book  of  the  epic,  in  which 
Odysseus  eludes  the  trap  laid  for  him  by  Penelope 
whose  very  faith  in  the  certainty  of  her  husband's 
return  makes  her  sceptical  of  his  identity  when 
he  stands  before  her;  an  instance,  by  the  way,  of 
Homer's  wonderful  psychological  knowledge  of 
human  nature,  as  it  is  always  the  dreamer  himself 
who  is  most  surprised  when  I'lis  dream  comes  true. 

Thus  she  spake  to  prove  her  husband ;  but  Odysseus  erieved  at 

heart,  " 

Spake  thus  unto  his  bed-mate  well-skilled  in  gainful  art : 
'O  woman,  thou  sayest  a  word  exceedinjf  grievous  to  me  i 
Who  hath  otherwhere  shifted  my  bedstead.'  full  hard  for  him 

should  it  be. 
For  as  deft  as  he  were,  unless  soothly  a  very  God  come  here 
Who  easily,  if  he  willed  it,  might  shift  it  otherwhere.  ' 

But  no  mortal  man  is  living,  how  strong  soe'er  in  his  youth, 
V\ho  shall  lightly  hale  it  elsewhere,  since  a  mighty  wonder  for- 
sooth 
Is  wrought  in  that  fashioned  bedstead,  and  I  wrought  it,  and  I  alone 
In  the  close  grew  a  thicket  of  olive,  a  long-leaved  tree  full-grown! 
That  flourished  and  grew  goodly  as  big  as  a  pillar  about. 
So  round  it  I  built  my  biide-room,  till  I  did  the  work  right  out 
Uith  ashlar  stone  close-filtiiig;  and  I  roofed  it  overhead. 
And  thereto  joined  doors  I  made  me,  well-nttinB  in  their  stead 
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Then  I  loppH  awy  the  boughn  of  the  long-leafed  olive-tree. 
And,  «he«nnB  the  Ik,  e  frnn>  the  root  ••;.  f„||  well  .ixl  eunninirly 
I  pbned  .t  .1.,,,,    *iih  the    ™„,  ,„d  «t  the  rule  thereto       *' 
througlf         "    "  btd-post,  with   the  wimble  I   bored   it 

So  beKinninp  I  wrought  out  the  be.lstead,  .nd  finished  it  utterly, 
And  with  Kol,  ..nwrought  it  about,  and  with  silver  and  .vory  ^' 
b'rht  ""  "  *  "^  °''  "'"''''  *'"■  ""  '""■I'le  dye  m«le 
Thus  then  the  .iffn  I  have  shown  thee ;  nor,  woman,  kno..  I  aright 
If  my  bed  yet  hideth  stea.lfast,  or  if  to  another  place  "^ 

Some  man  h.th  moved  it,  and  smitten  the  olive-bole  from  its  base/ 
These   last   twelve   books   of  the   Oilmsey  have 
not  the  same  marvel  of  romance,  adventure  and 
colour  that  we  find  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  epic. 
1  Here  is  nothing  in  tiiem  that  we  can  compare  to  the 
exqmsite  idyll  of  Nausicau  or  to  the  Titanic  humour 
tne  episode  m  the  Cyclops'  cave.     Penelope  has 
not  the  glamour  of  Circe,  and  the  song  of  the  Sirens 
may  sound  sweeter  than  the  whizz  of  the  arrows  of 
Odysseus  as  he  stands  on  the  threshold  of  his  hall 
i  et,  for  sheer  intensity  of  passionate  power,  for  con- 
centration of  intellectual  interest  and  for  masterly 
dramatic  construction,  these  latter  books  are  quite 
unequalled.     Indeed,  they  show  very  clearly  how  it 
was  that,  as  Greek  art  developed,  the  epos  passed 
into  the  drama.     The  whole  scheme  of  the  ,   gu- 
ment,  the  return  of  the  hero  in  disguise,  his  dis- 
closure of  himself  to  his  son,  his  terrible  vengeance 
on  his  enemies  and   his  final   recognition   by  his 
wife,   reminds  us   of  the  plot   of  more   than   one 
(>reek  play,  and  shows  us  what  the  great  Athenian 
poet  meant  when  he  said  that  his  own  dramas  were 
merely  scraps  from   Homer's  table.     In  rendering 
this  splendid  poem  into  English  verse,  Mr.  Morril 
has  done  our  literature  a  service  that  can  hardly  be 
over-estimated,  and  it  is  pleasant  to  think  that,  even 
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siioul.l  tlie  classics  be  entirely  excluded  from  our 
ediii'iiiional  systems,  the  English  boy  will  still  be  able 
to  know  somethinjf  of  Homer's  delightful  tales,  to 
tatdi  an  echo  of  his  grand  music  and  to  wander  with 
the  wise  Odysstus  round  '  the  shores  of  old  romance.' 
riic  (Mi/ttei/  (if  Unmer.  Done  into  En(tll»h  Verse  by  William 
Miirris  Aulhur  of  Tlie  Earthly  Paradite.  Volume  ii.  (Rt:eve«»nd 
I  unier.) 

SIR  CHARLES  BOWENS  VIRGIL 

(Pall  Mall  ilazilli,  November  30,  1887.) 

SIR    CHARLES   BOWENS    translation    of 
the  EilDfruex  and  the  first  six   books  of  the 
^Eneid  is  hardly  the  work  of  a  poet,  but  it 
is  a  very  charming  version  for  ail  that,  coml)ininjr 
as  it  does  the  fine  loyalty  and  lea.i  ;ng  of  a  scholar 
with  the  graceful  style  of  a   i.ir .;    of  letters,  two 
essential   qualifications    for    any    one    who   would 
render  in  English  verse  the  picturesque   pastorals 
of  Italian  provincial  life,  or  the  stately  and  polished 
epic  of  Imperial  Rome.     Dryden  was  a  true  poet, 
but,  for  some  reason  or  other,  he  failed  to  catch  the 
real    Virjrilian   spirit      His   own   qualities   became 
detects  when  he  accepted  the  task  of  a  translator. 
He  is  too  robust,  too  manly,  too  strong.     He  misses 
Virfjil's  strange  and  subtle  sweetness  and  has  but 
little  of  his  exquisite  melody.     Professor  Coning- 
ton,  on  the  other  hand,  was  an  admirable  and  pains- 
taking scholar,  but   he  was  so  entirely  devoid   of 
literary   tact  and   artistic  insight  that  he  thought 
that  the  majesty  of  Virgil  could  be  rendered  in  the 
jmglmg  manner  of  Mnrmion,  and  though  there  is 
certainly  far  more  of  the  mediaeval  knight  than  of 
the  mosstrooper  about  ^Eneas.  even  Mr.  Morris's 
version  is  not  by  any  means  perfect    Compared  with 
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Professor  Conir.gton's  bad  b„Il„d  it  is,  of  course 
as  gold  to  brass;  c,.,.sidtred  sin.ply  as  a  00"^^ 
has  Mobleand  endming  qualities  of  beauty  n  sic 
and  strengtb  ;  but  it  b«r.llj-  conveys  to  s  ule  e  se 
hat  the  .E„a,l  is  the  literluv  epic  of  a  lit.  r  ry  t/^e 
Jhere  .s  „,ore  o.'  Ilon.er  in  it  ',!,„„  of  Vi  !  f  Zi 
the  onlinary  reader  wouhl  Iwudly  realise  fro  t  i 
flow  and  sp.nt  of  its  swinging  lines  that  \'irgi    Ss 

fr,  th  'he  ./w/,7,/ bears  almost  the  same  relation 
to  the  Ih.,d  that  the  Idylls  of  the  Kh,;r  do  e 

fuM  nf  t  r  'r"'"'''\°^  ^^■•*'"'^'  '"i"^^  then,  it  s 
ful  of  felicitous  modernisms,  of  exnuisite  literary 
echoes  and  of  de  ieate  and  ,loh«l,t(ul   pictu  es     Z 

Horn,  m'"^'""  '"""^^  England ^o  did' Virgil  bve 
Home;  the  nageants  of  history  and  the  purple  ,f 
empire  are  equally  dear  to  both  poets;  bu'  either 
of  them  has  the  gran.l  simplicity  or  the  1,  rl 
humanity  of  the  early  singirs,  and  as  a  ft. 
Aneas  IS  no  ess  a  failure  than  Arthur.  Sir  Char  es 
qS'o7''-r  .-rdly  gives  us  this  peculiar  liten u'J 
quality   of  Virgil  s   verse,   and,  now  and   then     it 

'Z'fV^'.^y  ^-"ne  «"'<w"rd  inversion,  of  the 
fact  that  It  IS  a  translation  ;  still,  on  the  whole  t 
IS  extremely  pleasant  to  read,  and.  if  it  doe  s,',,  t 
absolutely  mirror  Virgil,  it  at  least  brings  us  ma  y 
charming  memories  of  him  ^     "=>  many 

form  ^r  Fn  J'h  ?""'''  "°^^"  '•«"  ^^'^'•t^d  is  a 
V  kbl-    1     5  '*!■  "■""nieter,   with   the   final   dis- 

nni^Vu  u'  ?^  '=°"'''^'  ''"entuul  not  quantitative 
and  though   ,t   misses   that   element   of  susta  ned 

of  thf  r  aHn"'  "  ^'^'"u  ''y  '^'  dissyllabic  en.  ?ng 
ot  the  Latin  verse,  and  has  consequently  a  ten.lencv 
to  fall  into  couplets,  the  increased  facilit^  of  rhj  n?- 
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ing  gained  by  the  change  is  of  no  small  value.  To 
any  English  metre  thut  aims  at  swiftness  of  move- 
ment rhyme  seems  to  lie  im  absolute  essential,  and 
there  are  not  enoiigli  double  rhymes  in  our  liiugungc 
to  admit  of  the  retention  of  this  finul  dissylliiblc  toot. 
As  an  example  of  Sir  Charles  Kowen's  method 
we  would  tiike  his  rendcritig  of  the  famous  passage 
in  the  Kftli  Edofpie  on  the  death  of  Oapluiis  : 

All  of  the  nymphs  went  weeplnf^  for  Daphnfs  cruellv  lUin: 
Ye  were  witnetHcs,  hnzels  and  river  WHves,  of  the  pnin 
When  to  her  son's  sad  Ixuly  the  mother  clave  with  a  cry, 
Calling  the  great  gods  cruel,  and  cruel  the  stars  n(  tlir  Kky, 
None  upon  those  dark  days  their  pastured  oxen  did  lead, 
Daplinis,  to  drink  of  the  colfl  clear  rivulet ;  never  a  steed 
Taited  the  flowing  woters,  or  cropped  one  blade  In  the  mciid. 
Over  thy  grave  how  the  lions  of  Carthnge  roared  in  des|>air, 
Daphnis,  the  echoes  of  mountain  wild  and  of  forest  di dare. 
Daphnis  was  first  who  taught  us  to  guide,  with  a  chariot  rein. 
Far  Armenia's  tigers,  the  chorus  of  lacchus  to  train. 
Led  us  with  foliage  waving  the  pliant  spear  to  entwine. 
Al  to  the  tree  her  vine  is  a  glory,  her  grapes  to  the  vine. 
Bull  to  the  horned  herd,  and  the  corn  to  a  fruitful  plain. 
Thou  to  thine  own  wert  beauty  ;  and  since  fate  robbed  us  of  thee, 
Pales  herself,  and  Apollo  are  gone  from  meadow  and  lea. 

'  Calling  the  great  gods  cruel,  and  cruel  the  stars 
of  the  sky '  is  a  very  felicitous  rendering  of  '  Atque 
deos  atque  astra  vocat  crudelia  mater,'  and  so  is 
'  Thou  to  thine  own  wert  beauty '  for  '  Tu  deciis 
omne  tuis.'  This  passage,  too,  from  the  fourth  book 
of  the  ^neid  is  good : 

Now  was  the  night.    Tired  limbs  upon  earth  were  folded  to  sleep, 
Silent  the  forests  and  fierce  sea-waves ;  in  the  firmament  deep 
Midway  rolled  heaven's  stars ;  no  sound  on  the  n)eadow  stirred ; 
Every  beast  of  the  field,  each  bright-hued  feathery  bird 
Haunting  the  limpid  lakes,  or  the  tangled  briary  glade. 
Under  the  silent  ni^rht  in  sleep  were  peacefully  laid : 
All  but  the  grieving  Queen.     She  yields  her  never  to  rest. 
Takes  not  the  quiet  night  to  her  eyelids  or  wearied  breast. 
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IIS  trom  the  sixth  book  is  worth  quotinu : 

Ne„r.«.ln  ,uch  h..p„  vl,„||  ,  vouth  of  lh.r  11„J„,.  „f  iVo. 
Route  1„  hi,  „„,,  f„ref.ll,..r,  MUU^v^  <      N  "v"  r  ,?  h  v         ' 

Ah    "rK,:*","  '  "7^  1"  ""  •"'""'  «•■•""'-  »n    ' 
An,  lor  nis  filiHl   ove     (or  lux  uU\  iv..ri.i  Cuu  t  r      i  ,    .       . 

Child  ofVi^'f  "■'  ""  "P"'  '"  '■''  f"»'"  rt,.,.ke,l  rour,,  r\  Hani^' 
I  nine  to  become  Marcellus  '      !  r.i>»..  *»,— .  i  »'«ti»j 

U".ng  the  de«l,  though  vainly,  the  |„„  ^.u  .„Wc"  '  '' 

i'pL-    ^    i        L  -.  He  censed. 

1  nine  to  become  Marcellus '  has  hardiv  the 
simple  pathos  of 'Tu  Marcellus  eris' but  "ch  Id  .' 
a  nation  s  sorrow  is  a  graceful  rendering  of  '  H,.. 
miserande  puer.'  Indeed,  there  i,  a  ifr^-at  de  J  of 
feeling  .„  the  whole  translation,  and  the  endenev 
c'the  metre  to  run  into  couplets,  of  wlnJh  we 
have  spoken  before,  is  corrected  to  a'  certaTn  dt-ee 
n  the  passage  quoted  above  from  the  Kc/ofntcfhy 
theoccasiona  use  of  the  triplet,  as,  elsewhere  bv 
the  introduction  of  alternate.  Lt  successive,  h  mes^ 
Sir  Charles  Bowen  is  to  »■»  ,  ,  .  atulated  n".  Ih- 
success  of  his  version.  It .,..  ,„.,,Ue  3  fidelity 
to  recommend  it     The  „  .t.c  ...  i...  chosen  secm^ 

j«««rf  than  It  IS  to  the  pastoral  note  of  the  Ec/oJ,es 
It  can  bring  us  something  of  the  strength  of  the 

pipe.  htiU.  It  IS  in  many  points  a  very  charminir 
translation,  and  we  gladly  welcome  it  as  a  mo"? 
valuable  addition  to  the  literature  of  echoes 

Hon""?'  ".^'.f'"* ''«•«     F.c!,„.„r,  „„d  M«eid  ,..v..    By  the  Hi<,ht 

A;;e.r  ^lt\lt;;^:)  -■"'  ■"' ""  ''^^"^y  ^^^'^^^ 
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(  Woman'*  World,  Dteember  1887.) 

LADY  BELLAIRS'S  Gossips  with  Girls  and 
Maidens  contains  some  very  interesting 
-*  essays,  and  a  quite  extraordinary  amount 
of  useful  information  on  all  matters  connected  with 
tlie  mental  and  physical  training  of  women.  It  is 
very  difficult  to  give  good  advice  without  being 
irritating,  and  almost  impossible  to  be  at  once 
didactic  and  delightful ;  but  Lady  Bellairs  manages 
very  cleverly  to  steer  a  middle  course  between  the 
Charybdis  of  dulness  and  the  Scylia  of  flippancy. 
There  is  a  pleasing  intimity  about  her  style,  and 
almost  everything  that  she  says  has  both  good  sense 
and  good  humour  to  recommend  it.  Nor  does  she 
confine  herself  to  those  broad  generalisations  on 
morals,  which  are  so  easy  to  make,  so  difficult  to 
apply.  Indeed,  she  seems  to  have  a  wholesome 
contempt  for  the  cheap  severity  of  abstract  etliics, 
enters  into  the  most  minute  details  for  the  guidance 
of  conduct,  and  draws  out  elaborate  lists  of  what 
girls  should  avoid,  and  what  they  should  cultivate. 

Here  are  some  specimens  of  '  What  to  Avoid ' : — 

A  loud,  weak,  affected,  whining,  harsh,  or  shrill  tone  of  voice. 

Extravagancies  in  conversation — such  phrases  as  'Awfully 
this,' '  Beastly  that,' '  Loads  of  time,' '  Don't  you  know,' '  hate' 
for  'dislike,' etc. 

Sudden  exclamations  of  annoyance,  surprise,  or  jov often 

dangerously  approaching  to 'female  swearing' — as'fiotherl' 
'  Gracious ! ' '  How  jolly  ! ' 

Yawning  when  listening  to  any  one. 

Talking  on  family  matters,  even  to  your  bosom  friends. 

Attempting  any  vocal  or  instrumental  piece  of  music  that 
you  cannot  execute  with  ease. 
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CrossinfT  your  letters. 
du?;t'^  ^of"'-  ^'"'T'  "'"'  '"■"•  "■«  head,  intended  to  do 

idealistic  aspirations        '^  ^  ""   ■niag,„at>on,  or  empty 

sta,K.e.  the  reiection  of  a  .^^^  s^^'b^Se   dHoVof 
amaffizine;  but  in  aU  other  resDect.  thlli!; 
to  be  quite  excellent.     As  for  <  T^"  t  to  V   iV^T' 
nothing  could  be  better  than  the  fdlo^„^."'*"^'^' 

ThV,uf :f nl'  '""'  ti!""^''  ^"'^"-fn^'i  voice.  ^ 
wiH^.:rante«e;t;ir/„?'-'^  ^-""-"^  "'^"'^ 
of  no  Ictu™  t°:  Z^:  jf  ""'^  -"«-  -l-te  naturally,  as  if 

prjudicet:ff  "o'h"^'"^  ""•""'"^  ^-  t''^  °P-ions.  feelings,  or 
.  An  erect  earriage-that  is,  a  sound  body. 

thul  fdi";'"':i-,5':„s,r'tr'  Y'  r  "^'=*«'  -■"■  t^™- 

to  peoi)le,  or  savins  to  thpm  tvKot-  u  "" y^Or"'sin^  or  bowing 
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development  quite  as  much  as  the  importance  oi 
self-denial ;  and  there  is  a  great  deal  of  sound  sens* 
m  everythmg  that  she  says  about  the  gradual  growtl; 
and  formation  of  character.  Indeed,  those  who  have 
not  read  Aristotle  upon  this  point  might  with  ad- 
vantage read  Lady  Bellairs. 

Miss  Constance  Naden's  little  volume,  A  Modem 
Apostle  and  Other  Poem,  shows  both  culture  and 
courage— culture  in  its  use  of  language,  courage  in 
Its  selection  of  subject-matter.     The  modern  apostle 
ot  whom  Miss  Naden  sings  is  a  young  clergyman 
who  preaches   Pantheistic  Socialism  in  the  Free 
Church  of  some  provincial  manufacturing  town,  con- 
verts everybody,  except  the  woman  whom  he  loves, 
and  IS  kiUed  in  a  street  riot     The  story  is  exceed- 
ingly powerful,  but  seems  more  suitable  for  prose 
than  for  verse.     It  is  right  that  a  poet  should  be  full 
of  the  spirit  of  his  age,  but  the  external  forms  of 
modern  life  are  hardly,  as  yet,  expressive  of  that 
spint.    They  are  truths  of  fact,  not  truths  of  the 
imagination,  and  though  they  may  give  the  poet  an 
opportunity  for  realism,  tliey  often  rob  the  poem  of 
the  reality  that  is  so  essential  to  it    Art,  however  is 
a  matter  of  result,  not  of  theory,  and  if  the  fruit  iS 
pleasant,  we  should  not  quarrel  about  the  tree.    Miss 
Naden  s  work  is  distinguished  by  rich  imagery,  fine 
colour,  and  sweet  music,  and  these  are  things  for 
which  we  should  be  grateful,  wherever  we  find  them. 
In  point  of  mere  technical  skill,  her  longer  poems  are 
the  best;  but  some  of  the  shorter  poems  are  very 
fascinating.     This,  for  instance,  is  pretty : 

The  cipyist  group  wu  gathered  round 
A  time-worn  fresco,  world-renowned, 
Whose  central  glory  once  had  been 
The  face  of  Christ,  the  \azarene. 
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And  every  ( 


t  of  the  < 


m'TC^'"'  "'n'"-  <"  tne  crowd  " 
With  h.s  own  soul  that  face  endowed, 
Oentlc,  severe,  in.je.tic,  mean  ; 
But  wluch  was  Christ,  the  Naiarene  ? 
Then  one  who  watched  them  made  compWnt, 
And  marvelled,  saying,  <  Wherefore  p«nt 
I'll  ye  be  sure  your  eyes  have  seen 
Ihe  face  of  Christ,  the  Naxarene?' 

And  this  sonnet  is  full  of  suggestion : 

The  wine-flushed  monarch  slept,  but  in  his  ear 
An  angel  breathed--  Repent,  or  choose  th" flame 
Quench  ess.'     I„  dread  he  woke,  but  not  in  shame 

Deep  musmg-'Sin  I  love,  yet  hell  I  fe«°  ' 

"'i'iff  "".I*"  '•,",'"'  '"^*'  ""i  '»'-•'">»  dear. 

But  when  his  hasting  spirit  heavenward  came 
A  stem  voice  cried-'O  Soul !  what  dost  thoIThere  ? 
'  ^'* .'  forswore,  and  wine,  and  kept  my  vow 

To  hve  a  just  and  joyless  life,  and  now 
.  r   ^?T  '■ew"d-"     The  voice  came  like  a  knell— 
'Fool !  dost  thou  hope  to  find  again  thy  mirth 
And  those  foul  joys  thou  didst  renounce  on  eakh  f 
Yea,  enter  m !     My  heaven  shall  be  thy  helh" 

Miss  Constance  Naden  deserves  a  hid,  nlace 
among  our  l.ving  poetesses,  and  this,  as  M?s  Sharp 
has  shown  lately  fn  her  volume,  entitled  JToS 
^02c«,  is  no  mean  distinction.  "-omens 

nn^'^Jf"''  Browne's  Life  of  Mrs.  Somerville  forms 
Wnr^I'  w'T  '"t^esting  little  series,  called  'The 
n  orld  s  Workers  -a  collection  of  short  biographies 
cathohe  enough  to  include  personalities  so^wfdeTy 
^'"^^0^"*,^!"  ^"™^'"  """^  Richard  Cobden  Handed 
S'""  ^'f  "^  ^!;'*'  "°^"t  Stephenson  and  FWence 
AS3brf'''*P°'''f^'"S''''«rt«i"definitea"m! 
As  a  mathematician  and  a  scientist,  the  translator 
and  popuiariser  of  La  M^canique  Celeste,  ^ITlh^ 
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author  of  an  important  book  on  physical  geography, 
Mrs.  Sointrville  is,  of  course,  well  known.  The 
scientific  bodies  of  Europe  covered  her  with  honours ; 
her  bust  stands  in  the  hall  of  the  Royal  Society,  and 
one  of  tlie  Women's  Colleges  at  Oxford  bears  her 
name.  Yet,  considered  simply  in  the  light  of  a  wife 
and  a  mother,  she  is  no  less  admirable ;  and  those 
who  consider  that  stupidity  is  the  proper  basis  for  the 
domestic  virtues,  and  that  intellectual  women  must 
of  necessity  be  helpless  with  their  hands,  cannot  do 
better  tiian  read  Phyllis  Browne's  pleasant  little  book, 
in  wliich  they  will  find  that  the  greatest  woman- 
mathematiciaii  of  an;  .'^e  was  a  cleverneedlewoman, 
a  good  housekeeper,  .id  a  most  skilful  cook.  In- 
deed, Mrs.  Somervilie  seems  to  iiave  been  quite 
renowned  for  her  cookery.  The  discoverers  of  the 
North- West  Passage  christened  an  island  'Somer- 
vilie,' not  as  a  tribute  to  the  distinguished  mathe- 
matician, but  as  a  recognition  of  the  excellence  of 
some  orange  marmalade  which  the  distinguished 
mathematician  had  prepared  with  her  own  hands  and 
presented  to  the  ships  before  they  left  England  ;  and 
to  the  fact  that  she  was  able  to  make  currant  jelly  at 
a  very  critical  moment  she  owed  the  affection  of  some 
of  her  husband's  relatives,  who  up  to  that  time  had 
been  rather  prejudiced  against  her  on  the  ground 
that  she  was  merely  an  unpractical  Blue-stocking. 

Nor  did  her  scientific  knowledge  ever  warp  or  dull 
the  tenderness  and  humanity  of  her  nature.  For 
birds  and  animals  she  had  always  a  great  love.  We 
hear  of  her  as  a  little  girl  watching  with  eager  eyes 
the  swallows  as  tliey  built  their  nests  in  summer  or 
prepared  for  their  flight  in  the  autumn  ;  and  when 
snow  was  on  tlie  ground  she  used  tr  open  tiie  win- 
dows to  let  the  robins  hop  in  and  ^t'ck  crumbs  on 
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the  breakfast-table.    On  one  occasion  she  went  with 
her  fatlier  on  a  tour  in  the  Highlands,  and  found  on 
her  return  that  a  pet  goldfinch,  which  had  been  left 
!•    .he  charge  of  tiie  servants,  had  been  neglected  by 
tliem  and  liad  died  of  starvation.     She  was  almost 
heart-broken  at  the  event,  and  in  writing  her  Recol- 
Icctwns,  seventy  years  after,  she  mentioned  it  and 
said  that,  as  she  wrote,  she  felt  deep  pain.    Her  chief 
pet  in  her  old  age  was  a  mountain  sparrow,  which  used 
to  perch  on  her  arm  and  go  to  sleep  li'ere  while  she 
was  writmg.    One  day  the  sparrow  fell  into  the  water- 
jug  and  was  drowned,  to  the  great  grief  of  its  mis- 
tress who   could   hardly  be  consoled  for  its  loss, 
though  later  on   we  hear  of  a  beautiful  paroquet 
takmg  the  place  of  le  moincau  d'Uranic,  and  becom- 
ing Mrs.  Somerville's  constant  companion.      She 
was  also  very  energetic,  Phyllis  Browne  tells  us,  in 
trymg  to  get  a  law  passed  in  the  Italian  Parliament 
for  the  protection  of  animals,  and  said  once,  with 
reference  to  this  subject,  '  We  English  cannot  boast 
of  humanity  so  long  as  our  sportsmen  find  pleasure 
in  shooting  down  tame  pigeons  as  they  fly  terrified 
out  of  a  cage ' — a  remark  with  which  I  entirely  agree. 
Mr.  Herbert's  Bill  for  the  protection  of  land  birds 
gave  her  immense  pleasure,  though,  to   quote  her 
own  words,  she  was  'grieved  to  find  that  "the  lark, 
which  at  heaven's  gate  sings,"  is  thought  unworthy 
of  man's  protection  ' ;  and  she  took  a  great  fancy  to 
a  gentleman  who,  on  being  told  of  the  number  of 
singing  birds  that  is  eaten  in  Italy— nightingales, 
goldfinches,  and  robins— exclaimed  in  horror,  'What! 
robins !  our  household  birds  !    I  would  as  soon  eat  a 
child  I '     Indeed,  she  believed  to  some  extent  in  the 
immortality  of  animals  on  the  ground  that,  if  animals 
have  no  future,  it  would  seem  as  if  some  were  created 
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for  uncompensated  misery — an  idea  which  does  no 
seem  to  metobe  eitherextravagantorfantastic.tliougl 
it  must  be  admitted  that  the  optimism  on  which  it  i: 
based  receives  absolutely  no  support  from  science. 

On  the  whole,  Phyllis  Browne's  book  is  ven 
pleasant  reading.  Its  only  fault  is  that  it  is  far  to< 
short,  and  this  is  a  fault  so  rare  in  modern  literaturi 
that  it  almost  amoimts  to  a  distinction.  However 
Phyllis  Browne  has  managed  to  crowd  into  thi 
narrow  limits  at  her  disposal  a  great  many  interest 
ing  anecdotes.  The  picture  she  gives  of  Mrs 
Somerville  working  away  at  her  translation  of  La 
place  in  the  same  room  with  her  children  is  veri 
charming,  and  reminds  one  of  what  is  told  of  Georgl 
Sand  ;  there  is  an  amusing  account  of  Mrs.  Somer 
ville's  visit  to  the  widow  of  the  young  Pretender 
the  Countess  of  Albany,  who,  after  talking  with  he 
for  some  time,  exclaimed,  '  So  you  don't  speal 
Italian.  You  must  have  had  a  very  bad  education  ' 
And  this  story  about  the  Waverley  Novels  maj 
possibly  be  new  to  some  of  my  readers : 

A  very  amusing  circumstance  in  connection  with  Mrs 
Somerville's  acquaintance  with  Sir  Walter  arose  out  of  thi 
childish  inquisitiveness  of  Woronzow  Greig,  Mr».  Somerville"i 
little  boy. 

During  the  time  Mrs.  Somerville  was  visiting  Alibotsforc 
the  Waverley  Novels  were  appearing,  and  were  creating  a  greal 
sensation ;  yet  even  Scott's  intimate  friends  did  not  linow  tiiat 
he  was  the  author ;  he  enjoyed  keeping  ihe  affair  a  mystery 
But  little  Woronzow  discovered  what  he  was  about.  One  dav 
when  Mrs.  Somerville  was  talking  about  a  novel  that  had  just 
been  published,  Woronzow  said,  '  I  knew  all  these  stories  long 
ago.  for  Mr.  Scott  writes  on  the  dinner-table;  when  he  has 
finished  he  puts  the  green  cloth  with  the  papers  in  a  corner  of 
the  dining-room,  and  when  he  goes  out  Charlie  Scott  and  I 
read  the  stories.' 
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Phyllis  Browne  remarks  that  tliis  incident  shows 

that  persons  who  want  to  keep  a  secret  oudit  tn  h. 

very  careful  when  children  are  about  •?  but  U.LtoJv 

Bound  up  in  the  same  volume  is  a  Life  of  Miss 

Mfs^Car?"/"'/''"  """^"  ^y  Phy"  Browne 
aiiss  Carpenter  does  not  seem  to  me  to  have  the 
charm  and  fasc  nation  of  Mrs.  Somerville     There  is 

andTred^'u^H  "'"".^  "^^  *"^*  '^  fc mal  JiSd 
and  precise.     W  hen  she  was  about  two  years  old 

she  msisted  on  beinf,  called  '  Doctor  Carpenter  "n 

the  nursery  ;  at  the  age  of  twelve  she  isdescHbed 

bv  a  friend  as  a  sedate  little  girl,  who  always  snoke 

nL?  ^l"^'  ""u^  ^'^°'^  she  entered  on  CeC 

of  re^eteh'^'  ^"''  ''T?  "  »°'™"  '^'dicat 'on 
ot  herself  to  the  service  of  humanity.  However 
he  was  one  of  the  practical,  hardworking "8^ 
rtl.tTl'tf^  """*"'■>'•  «'"'  't  '^  "°  <ioubt  quite 
sSu  Iv  *'1V"'",'%*!'""'''  "'^^  themselves  TeJ 
ZTnf  ""Jy /a.r  also  to  remember  that  her 

Jre^^  /ffl  u-  """^  ^^f^^ation  was  carried  on  under 
Cs  rf  k"'*'- '•  "''''  ^°'-  '"'**''"'^«'  i^  the  picture 
sJlloolfr        ^"^'  "'  "^  °""  "^  '^'  Bristornight! 

sjooting  ™arblc.  at  Jy  o^e^ML7C\^Zf:^„,^ 

and  sometimes   rising  ^;,  majise  and  tearine  like  a  trZJ^I 
bisons  in  hob-nailed  snoes  down  from  theJnTrvrl^F.u 
great  schoolroom    and   down   the  suTrsanf    to 't™    street' 
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Her  own  account  is  somewhat  pleasanter,  and 
shows  that '  the  troop  of  bisons  in  hob-nailed  shoes ' 
was  not  always  so  barbarous. 

I  had  taken  to  my  class  on  the  preceding  week  some  .neci- 
nicm  ot  forns  neatly  L'uninied  on  white  paper.  .  .  This  time  I 
look  «  puH:e  of  coal-slmlc,  with  i.npresHions  of  ferns,  to  show 
u'T'.  ■  ;,.•  ,.  ^'^"  *■"  """■"'le  the  specimen,  and  tell  me 
what  he  thought  It  was.  W.  gave  so  brij,  ,t  a  smile  that  I  saw 
he  knew;  none  of  the  others  could  tell;  he  said  thev  were 
f.rns,  like  what  I  showed  them  la»t  week,  but  he  thouglU  they 
were  chiselU^l  on  the  stone.  Their  surprise  and  pleasure  were 
great  when  I  explained  the  matter  to  them 
•  '^'it  ^I'l'l"-^  "f  jroseph  :  they  all  found  a  dilficultv  in  realis- 
ing that  this  had  actually  occurred.  One  asked' if  Effvot 
existed  now,  and  if  people  lived  in  it.  When  I  told  them  that 
buildings  now  stood  which  had  been  erected  about  the  time  of 
Joseph  one  said  tliat  it  wa.s  impossible,  as  they  must  have 
fallen  down  ere  this.  I  showed  tliem  the  form  of  a  pyramid, 
and  they  were  satisfied.     One  nsked  if  all  books  were  ti^ue 

ihe  story  of  Macbeth  impressed  them  very  much.  They 
knew  the  name  of  Shakespeare,  having  seen  his  name  over  a 
public-house. 

A  boy  defined  conscience  as  <  a  thing  a  gentleman 
hasn  t  got.  wlio,  when  ii  boy  finds  his  purse  and  gives 
It  back  to  him,  doesn't  give  the  boy  sixpence.' 

Another  boy  was  asked,  after  a  Sunday  evening 

lecture  on  'Thankfulness,'  what  pleasure  he  enjoyed 

most  in  the  course  of  a  year,     tie  replied  candidly, 

Cock-fightin,   ma'am;    there's  a   pit   up    by   the 

"  Black  Boy"  as  is  worth  anythink  in  Brissel.' 

There  is  something  a  little  pathetic  in  the  attempt 
to  civihse  the  rough  street-boy  by  means  of  the  re- 
hning  influence  of  ferns  and  fossil's,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  help  feeling  that  Miss  Carpenter  rather  over- 
estimated the  value  of  elementary  education.  The 
poor  are  not  to  be  fed  upon  facts.  Even  Shake- 
speare and  the  I'yramids  are  not  sufficient ;  nor  is 
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nn^p!."""'*'  T  in.givinff  them  the  results  of  culture 
S     71"^"°  «'^«  them  those  eonditio,,  unde; 
which   cul  ure  can    be    realised.      In  these    cold 
crowded  cities  of  the   North,  the  proper  bnsis  for 
morals,  using  the  word  in  its  wiJe  fielle    i^J^ 
books  ""•  "  *°  "^  '""""  '"  "•^hitectur^Tot  fn 
StilUt  would  be  ungenerous  not  to  recosnise  th«t 
Mary  Carpenter  gave  to  the  children  of  thTpoor  not 
merely  her  learning,  but  her  love.     In  earlv'^^^e  her 
b.ographer  tells  us.  she  had  longed  for  the  ha.Sness 
of  being  a  wife  and  a  mother;  but  later  she  l',£^,?Z 
content  that  her  affection  could  be  frL  J  g  ve^o 
a^l  who  needed  it.  and  the  verse  in  the7rophecies 
bome'ee^Stot'rf '•'^T"  "''«'"  *''»"  ^«^^-oi 

trr^i::r  Vn°d  c".*sr?atrr  rn  nL^iT " -^ 

Xf  "■.  ffl^  ZtT 7¥  P#  ^o  "h^Vest'S: 

nn"fri  °^^°"«'"  has  developed  of  fatrvea?s 
Unattached  ladies,  such  as  widows  and  unmS 
women,  have  quite  ample  work  to  do  in  the  S 
for.  the  good  of  others  to  absorb  all  their  powers 
Wives  and  mothers  have  a  verv  noble  work  riven 
them  by  God.  and  want  no  more.'  The  whole 
passage  IS  extremely  interesting,  and  the  phruse  'un 
^f  ctls'tLmbr  "'''''  '''''''^'-  -^'  -""''^^  - 

remains  to  the  present  day  the  most  perfect  picture 
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of  street-aral)  life  in  all  English  prose  fiction.     The 
scene  of  the  novel  is  laid  in  the  south  of  Ireland, 
and  tlie  plot  is  extremely  draniatii'  and  iiijjtenioiis, 
GodlVcy   Mauleverer,  a  reckless  young   Irishman, 
runs  away  with  Isinay  D'Arcy,  a  pretty,  penniless 
governess,  and  is  privately  married  to  her  in  Scot- 
land.    Some  time  after  the  birth  of  her  third  child, 
Ismay  died,  and  her  husband,  wlio  had  never  made 
his  marriage  public,  nor  taken  any  pains  to  establish 
the  legitimacy  of  his  children,  is  drowned  while 
yacliting  off  the  coast   of  France.      The   care  of 
Ismay  s  children  then  devolves  on  an  old  aunt,  Miss 
Juliet  D'Arcy,  who  brings  them  back  to  Ireland  to 
claim  their  inheritance  for  them.      But  a  sudden 
stroke  of  paralysis  deprives  her  of  her  memory,  and 
she  forgets  the  name  of  the  little  Scotch  village  in 
which   Ismay 's  informal  marriage  took   place.     So 
Tiglie  O'Malley  holds    Harrettstown,  and    Ismay's 
children  live  in  an  old  mill  close  to  the  great  park 
of  which  they  are  the  rightful  lieirs.     The  boy,  who 
is  called  Godfrey  after  his  father,  is  a  fascinating 
study,  with  his  swarthy  foreign   beauty,  his  fierce 
moods  of  love  and  hate,' his  passionate  pride,  and  his 
passionate  tenderness.     The  account  of  his  mi(liii},'ht 
ride  to  warn  his  enemy  of  an  impending  attack  of 
Moonlighters  is  most  powerful  and  spirited ;  atid  it 
is  pleasant  to  meet  in  modern  fiction  a  character 
that  lias  all  the  fine  inconsistencies  of  life,  and  is 
neither  too  fantastic  an  exception  to  be  true,  nor 
too  ordinary  a  type  to  be  common.     ExcellenL  also, 
in  its  direct  simplicity  of  rendering,      tlie  picture  of 
Miss  .Juliet  D'Arcy;  and  the  scene  in  which,  at  the 
moment  of  her  death,  tlie  old  woman's   memory 
returns  to  her  is  quite  admirable,  both  in  concep- 
tion and  in  treatment.    To  me,  however,  the  chief 
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interest  of  the  book  lies  in  the  little  lifelike  sketches 
of  Irish  ciiaracter  with  which  it  uboiinds.  Modern 
realistic  art  has  not  yet  produced  a  Iliimlet,  but  at 
least  it  may  claim  to  have  studied  Guiidenstein  und 
Rosencruntz  very  closely ;  and,  for  pure  fidelity  and 
truth  to  nature,  nothiiifj  could  be  oetter  than  the 
minor  characters  in  Isniai/'s  Children.  Here  we 
have  tiie  kindly  old  priest  who  arranges  nil  the 
marriages  in  his  parish,  imd  lias  a  strong  objection 
to  people  who  insist  on  making  long  confessions ;  the 
important  young  curate  fresh  from  Maynooth,  who 
gives  himself  more  airs  than  a  bishop,  and  has  to  be 
kept  in  order;  the  professional  beggars,  wuli  their 
devout  faith,  their  grotesque  humour,  and  their 
incorrigible  laziness ;  the  shrewd  shopkeeper,  who 
imports  arms  in  flour-barrels  <jr  the  use  of  the 
Moonlighters  and,  as  soon  as  he  has  got  rid  of  them, 
gives  inf'ormationof  their  whereabouts  to  the  police; 
tlie  young  men  who  go  out  at  night  to  be  drilled  by 
an  Irish- American ;  the  farmers  with  their  wild  land- 
hunger,  bidding  secretly  against  each  other  for  every 
vacant  fie'  ■  the  dispensary  doctor,  who  is  always  re- 
frretting '  .t  he  has  not  got  a  Trinity  College  degree ; 
the  plai  i  girls,  who  want  to  go  into  convents ;  the 
pretty  girls,  who  want  to  get  married  ;  and  the  shop- 
keepers' daughters,  who  want  to  be  thought  young 
ladies.  There  is  a  whole  pell-mell  of  men  and 
women,  a  complete  panorama  of  provincial  life,  an 
absolutely  faithful  picture  of  the  peasant  in  his  own 
home.  This  note  of  realism  in  dealing  with  national 
types  of  character  has  always  been  a  distiiiguisliiiig 
characteristic  of  Irish  fiction,  from  the  days  of  Miss 
Edgeworth  down  to  our  own  days,  and  it  is  not 
difticult  to  see  in  Ismaifs  Children  some  trnces  of 
the  influence  of  Castle  Itack-rent.     I  fear,  however, 
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that  few  people  read  Miss  Ed/;eworth  nowadays 
though  both  Scott  and  TourffLinicff  acknowledjfec 
their  indebtedness  to  her  novels,  and  her  style  ii 
always  admirable  in  its  clearness  and  precision. 

Miss  I^cffler-Arnim's  stotcnent,  in  «  IcctuM 
delivered  recently  at  St.  S.niour's  Ilcspital.  thai 
'she  had  heard  of  instanrr'  wSere  lodies  were  sc 
determined  not  to  exceed  the  fashionuble  ir.cusiirc- 
ment  that  they  had  actually  held  on  to  a  cross  bni 
while  tlieir  maids  fastened  the  fift.'cn-inch  corset, 
has  excited  a  f{ood  deal  of  incrediilitv,  but  there  is 
nothing  really  improbable  in  it  From  the  sixteenth 
century  to  our  own  day  !.  ore  is  hardly  any  form 
of  torture  that  has  not  t-sen  inflicted  on  girls,  and 
endured  by  won  ?n,  it  obedience  to  the  dictates  of 
an  unreasonable  ai  d  monstrous  Fashion.  *  In  order 
to  obtain  a  real  Spanish  figure,'  says  Montaigne, 
'what  a  Gehenna  of  suffering  will  not  women 
endure,  drawn  in  and  compressed  by  great  coc/ii:i 
entering  the  flesh ;  nay,  sometimes  they  even  die 
thercif  1 '  •  A  few  days  after  my  arrival  at  school." 
Mrs.  Somerville  tells  us  in  her  memoirs,  'altlioinfh 
perfectly  straight  and  well  made.  I  was  enclosed  in 
stiff  stays,  with  a  steel  busk  in  front ;  while  above 
Tiy  frock,  bands  diew  my  shoulders  back  till  the 
shoulder-blades  met.  Then  a  steel  rod  with  a  semi- 
circle, which  went  under  my  chin,  was  clasped  to 
the  steel  busk  in  my  stays.  In  this  constrained 
state  I  and  most  of  tiie  younger  girls  had  to  prepare 
our  lessons';  and  in  the  life  of  Miss  Edgeworth  we 
read  ihat,  being  sent  to  a  certain  fashionable  estab- 
lishment, 'she  nndenvent  all  the  usual  tortures  of 
back-boards,  iron  collars  and  dumbs,  and  also  (be- 
cause she  was  a  very  tiny  person)  the  unusual  one 
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»nd  increase  the  Kfowth.*  a  siffiial  failure  in  lier  case 
Indeed,  instanees  of  absolute  mutilation  Ind  misery 

multiply  them  ;  but  it  is  really  sad  to  tl.itik  tliat  in 
our  own  day  .  civilised  wonfan  cau  I.u^k  ofto  a 
cross-bar  wfiile  her  maid   laces   her  naitt   into  a 

a  e^de'Tt  ;,"■£,  ''"  't"  "'"'•  "'''  "»''''  i^""' 
a  cirtle  at  all    but  an  oval;  nor  can  there  be  anv 

ness   to  the  whole  figure,     its  enbc*.  ns  a  rule    is 

the  hips :  and  those  whose  figures  possess  that  stnt," 
linesswhch  is  called  stoutness  by  tl  e  v.  I"  r  con^ 
vert  what  .s  a  quality  into  a  defect  by  yiell  ng  to X 
M  ly  edicts  of  J-ashion  on  the  subject  of  tightMcing 
I  he  fashionable  English  waist,  'also,  is  imt  merdy 
far  too  small,  and  consequently  quite  out  of  S 
portion  to  the  rest  of  the  figure,  but  it  is  worn 
far  too  low  down.  I  use  tiTe  expression  'worn" 
vJvisedly.  fora  waist  nowadays  seems  to  be  regrded 

one  Hkes'     A  ■"PP"'' ^°  ^  ?"*  °"  "■''«"  ""^Vhere 
one  likes.     A  long  wa.st  always  imp'ies  shortness  of 

i:  Z'e^^^^yf'  '"?■  ""^  t:^''**''^  r'"t  °f  view 
as  the  effect  of  diminishing  the  heigk;  and  I  an 

tvlrW^''  *''"J  ""'•"^  "^  '^'  '"°''  'Charming  women 
?y le  of  Xs7      Th^'  *°.  *^  ■■'"''  "'■  '^'  Directoire 

At.Vurat  Jit  sve  rrite,= 

the  proper  position  of  the  waist.     I  fee   quh™ 

willse  H^-'f'''  "°'^""  "'  «"'t'"-eTnd^"o'i.on 
will  set  their  faces  against  such  stupid  and  dangerous 
practiees  as  are  related  by  Mis^s  I.effler  Arnr 
tashions  motto  is:  Ilfaut  w.ffrir  pour  tire  bZ: 
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but  the  motto  of  art  and  of  common-sense  is :  // 
faut  etre  bete  pour  souffrir. 

Talking  of  Fashion,  a  critic  in  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette  expresses  his  surprise  that  I  should  have 
allowed  an  illustration  of  a  hat,  covered  with  '  the 
bodies  of  dead  birds,'  to  appear  in  the  first  number 
of  the  Woman's  World;  and  as  I  have  received 
many  letters  on  the  subject,  it  is  only  riglit  that  I 
should  state  my  exact  position  in  the  matter. 
Fashion  is  such  an  essential  part  of  the  mundus 
muliebris  of  our  day,  that  it  seems  to  me  absolutely 
necessary  tliat  its  growth,  development,  and  phases 
should  be  duly  chronicled;  and  the  historical  and 
practical  value  of  such  a  record  depends  entirely 
upon  its  perfect  fidelity  to  fact.  Besides,  it  is  quite 
easy  for  the  children  of  light  to  adapt  almost  any 
fasliionable  form  of  dress  to  the  requiren^ents  of 
utility  and  the  demands  of  good  taste.  The  Sarah 
Bernhardt  tea-gown,  for  instance,  figured  in  the 
present  issue,  has  many  good  points  about  it,  and 
the  gigantic  dress-improver  does  not  appear  to  me 
to  be  really  essential  to  the  mode ;  and  though  the 
Postillion  costume  of  the  fancy  dress  ball  is  abso- 
lutely detestable  in  its  silliness  and  vulgarity,  the 
so-called  T^ate  Georgian  costume  in  the  same  plate 
is  rather  pleasing.  1  must,  however,  protest  against 
the  idea  that  to  chronicle  the  development  of 
Fashion  implies  any  approval  of  the  particular  forms 
that  Fashion  may  adopt. 

Mrs.  Craik's  article  on  the  condition  of  the  English 
stage  will,  I  feel  sure,  be  read  with  great  interest  by 
all"wl»o  are  watching  the  development  of  dramatic 
art  in  this  country.  It  was  the  last  thing  written 
by  the  author  of  John  Halifax,  Gentleman,  and 
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readied  me  only  a  few  days  before  her  lamented 
death.  That  the  state  of  things  is  such  as  Mrs. 
Craik  describes,  few  will  be  inclined  to  deny;  though, 
for  my  own  part,  I  must  acknowledge  that  I  see 
more  vulgarity  than  vice  in  tiie  tendencies  of  the 
modern  stage ;  nor  do  I  think  it  possil)le  to  elevate 
dramatic  art  by  limiting  its  subject-matter.  On  tue 
une  litt^ature  qvandon  lui  interdit  la  iMtrhumaine. 
As  far  as  the  serious  presentation  of  life  is  con- 
cerned, what  we  require  is  more  imaginative  treat- 
ment, greater  freedom  from  theatric  language  and 
tlieatric  convention.  It  may  be  questioned,  also, 
whether  the  consistent  reward  of  virtue  and  punish- 
ment of  wi(!:;dness  be  really  tlie  healthiest  ideal  for 
an  art  that  claims  to  mirror  nature.  Howev  r,  it  is 
impossible  not  to  recognise  the  hne  feeling  that 
actuates  every  line  of  Mrs.  Craik's  article;  and 
though  one  may  venture  to  disagree  with  the  pro- 
posed method,  one  cannot  but  sympathise  with  the 
purity  and  delicacy  of  the  thought,  and  the  high 
nobility  of  the  aim. 

The  French  Minister  of  Education,  M.  Spuller, 
has  paid  Racine  a  very  graceful  and  appropriate 
compliment,  in  naming  after  him  the  second  college 
that  has  been  opened  in  Paris  for  th'.  higher  educa- 
tion of  girls.  Racine  was  one  of  the  privileged  few 
who  was  allowed  to  read  the  celebrated  Traite 
de [ Education  des  Fillci  before  it  appeared  in  print; 
he  was  charged,  along  with  Hoileau,  with  the  task  of 
revising  the  text  of  the  constitution  and  rules  of 
Madame  de  Maintenon's  great  college;  it  was  for 
the  Demoiselles  de  St.  Cyr  that  he  composed 
Athalie ;  and  he  devoted  a  great  deal  of  his  time 
to  the  education  of  his  own  children.     The  I.ycde 
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Racine  will,  no  doubt,  become  as  important  an  i 

stitutioii   as  the   I.yc^e    PYnelon,   and   tlie   spec 

delivered  by  M.  Spuller  on  the  occasion  of  its  ope 

ing  was  full  of  the  happiest  augury  for  the  futui 

M.  Spuller  dwelt  at  great  length  on  the  value 

Goethe's  aphorism,  that  the  test  of  a  good  wife 

her  capacity  to  take  her  husband's  place  and  to  b 

corae  a  father  to  his  children,  and  mentioned  th 

the  thing  that  struck  him  most  in  America  w 

the  wonderful   Brooklyn   Bridge,  a  superb  titan 

structure,  which  was  completed  under  the  directic 

of  the  engineer's  wife,  the  engineer  himself  havir 

died  while  the  building  of  the  bridge  was  in  progres 

'II  me  semble,'  said  M.  Spuller,  'que  la  femn 

de  I'ingdnieur  du   pont   de  Brooklyn  a  r^alisd  ! 

pensde  de  Goethe,  et  que  non  seulement  elle  e: 

devenue  un  p6re  pour  ses  enfants,  mais  un  auti 

P^re  pour  I'oeuvre  admirable,  vraiment  unique,  qui 

immortalisd  le  nom  qu'elle  portait  avec  son  mari 

M.  Spuller  also  laid  great  stress  on  the  necessity  < 

a  tiioroughly  practical  education,  and  was  extremel 

severe  on  the  'Blue-stockings'  of  literature.     '  II  n 

s'agit  pas  de  former  ici  des  "  femmes  savantes."    Lt 

"  femmes  savantes  "  ont  4t4  marquees  pour  jam.ii 

par  un  des  plus  grands  gdnies  de  notre  race  dun 

leg^re  teinte  de   ridicule.     Non,  ce  n'est   pas  de 

femmes  savantes  que  nous  voulons :   ce  sont  tou 

simplement  des  femmes :  des  femmes  dignes  de  c 

pays  de  France,  qui  est  la  patrie  du  bons  sens,  de  1 

mesure,  et  de  la  grftce ;  des  femmes  ayant  la  notioi 

juste  et  le  sens  exquis  du  r'^le  qui  doit  leur  appar 

tenir  dans  la  socidtd  moderne.'    There  is,  no  doubt 

a  great  deal  of  truth  in  M.  Spuller's  observations 

but  we  must  not  mistake  a  caricature  for  the  reality 

After  all,  Les  Prccieuscs  liidkvles  contrasted  ver'i 
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SrSVf  *''^°'•^"'!^y  type  of  womanhood  of 
lli  ^^  *  '"^'■^'y  ■"  ^••^'"^e.  but  also  i.i  Eng- 
land;  and  an  uncritical  love  of  sonnets  is  pre  erabl? 

I  am  glad  to  see  that  Miss  Ramsay's  brilliant 
success  at  Cambridge  is  not  destined  to^reman  an 
solated  mstance  of  m  hat  women  can  .lo  inTntdlec" 
tual  competitions  with  men.  At  the  Royal  Univer- 
sity in  Ireland,  the  Literature  Scholarship  of  £100  a 
>ear  for  five  years  has  been  won  by  Miss  Story,  the 
daughter  of  a  North  of  Ireland  clerfryman  It  is 
pleasant  to  be  able  to  chronicle  an  U^em  of  Irish 
news  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  llence  of 
party  politics  or  party  feeling,  and  that  shows  how 
worthy  women  are  of  that  higher  culture  and  educa 
ion  which  has  been  so  tardilfand.  in  some  insta  ces, 
so  grudgingly  granted  to  them.  ' 

The  Empress  of  Japan  has  been  ordering  a  whole 
wardrobe  of  fashionable  dresses   in   Parif  for  hir 
own  use  and  the  use  of  her  ladies-in-waiting.     The 
chrysanthemum  (the  imperial  flower  of  Japan)  has 
suggested  the  tints  of  most  of  the  Empress"  own 
gowns,  and  in  accordance  with  the  colour-schemes 
of  other  flowers  the  rest  of  the  costumes  have  been 
designed.     The  same  steamer,  however,  that  oarrfes 
out  the  masterpieces  of  M.  Worth  and  M.  Fdix  to 
«.e  Land  of  the  Rising  Sun.  also  brings  to  the 
Empress  a  letter  of  formal  and  respectful  remon! 
trance  from  the  English  Rational  Dress  SocTe°y 
I  trust  that,  even  if  the  Empress  rejects  the  sen  ibfe 
arguments  of  tl.is  imoortant  Society,  her  own  art  st  c 
feeling  may  induce  her  to  reconsider  her  resoTu  on 
to  abandon  Eastern  for  Western  costume. 
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I  hope  that  some  of  my  readers  will  interest  them 
selves  in  the  Ministering  Cliildren's  League  for  whici 
Mr.  Walter  Crane  has  done  the  beautiful  and  sug 
gestive  design  of  The  Young  Knight.  The  bes 
way  to  make  children  good  is  to  make  them  happy 
and  happiness  seems  to  me  an  essential  part  of  Ladi 
Aleath's  admirable  scheme. 

(1)  GQisijy<  wWi  Girls  and  Maidens  Betrothed  and  Free,  By  Lad' 
BellAirs.     (Blackwrjod  and  Sons.) 

(2)  A  Modem  Apostle  and  Other  Poems,  By  Constance  Nadeii 
(Kegan  Paul.) 

(.•))  Mrs,  Somermlle  and  Mary  Carpenter.  By  Phyllis  Browne 
Author  of  What  Girls  Can  Do,  etc.    (Cassell  and  *  c  ) 

(4)  tsmai/'s  Children.  By  the  Author  of  Hogan,  MP.;  Flitters 
Tatters,  and  the  Counsellor^  etc.     (Macmillan  and  Co.) 

ARISTOTLE  AT  AFTERNOON  TEA 

(Pall  Mall  Oaxelte,  December  18,  1887.) 

IN  society,  says  Mr.  Mahaffy,  every  civilised  mar 
and  woman  ought  to  feel  it  their  duty  to  saj 
something,  even  when  there  is  hardly  anything 
to  be  said,  and,  in  order  to  encourage  this  delightfu 
art  of  brilliant  chatter,  he  has  published  a  socia 
guide  without  which  no  debutante  or  dandy  should 
ever  dream  of  going  out  to  dine.  Not  that  Mr, 
Mahalfy's  book  can  be  said  to  be,  in  any  sense  of  the 
word,  popular.  In  discussing  this  important  subject 
of  conversation,  he  has  not  merely  followed  tiie 
scientific  method  of  Aristotle  whi  ..is,  perliaps,  ex- 
cusable, but  he  has  adopted  tiie  literary  style  ol 
Aristotle  for  which  no  excuse  is  possible.  There  is, 
also,  hardly  a  single  anecdote,  hardly  a  single  illus- 
tration, and  the  reader  is  left  to  put  the  Professor's 
abstract  rules  into  practice,  without  either  the 
examples  or  the  warnings  of  history  to  encourage  or 
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to  dissuade  him  in  his  reckless  career.  Still,  the 
book  can  be  warmly  recommended  to  all  who  pro- 
pose to  substitute  the  vice  of  verbosity  for  the 
stupidity  of  silence.  It  fascinates  in  spite  of  its 
form  and  pleases  in  spite  of  its  pedantry,  and  is  the 
nearest  approach,  that  we  know  of,  in  modern  litera- 
ture to  meeting  Aristotle  at  an  afternoon  tea. 

As  regards  physical  conditions,  the  only  one  that 
is  considered  by  Mr.  Mahaffy  as  being  absolutely 
essential  to  a  good  conversationalist,  is  the  possession 
of  a  musical  voice.  Some  learned  writers  have  been 
of  opinion  that  a  slight  stammer  often  gives  peculiar 
zest  to  conversation,  but  Mr.  Mahaffy  rejects  this 
view  and  is  extremely  severe  on  every  eccentricity 
from  a  native  brogue  to  an  artificial  catchword. 
With  his  remarks  on  the  latter  point,  the  meaning- 
less repetition  of  phrases,  we  entirely  agree.  Nothing 
can  be  more  irritating  than  the  scientific  person  wlio 
is  always  saying  '  Exactly  so,'  or  the  commonplace 
person  who  ends  every  sentence  with  '  Don't  you 
know  f  or  the  pseudo-artistic  person  who  murmurs 
'  Charming,  charming,'  on  the  smallest  provocation. 
It  is,  however,  with  the  mental  and  moral  qunlitica- 
tions  for  conversation  that  Mr.  Mahaflfy  specially 
deals.  Knowledge  he,  naturally,  regards  as  an  abso- 
lute essential,  for,  as  he  most  justly  observes,  '  an 
ignorant  man  is  seldom  agreeable,  except  as  a  butt.' 
Upon  the  other  hand,  strict  accuracy  should  be 
avoided.  'Even  a  consummate  liar,'  says  Mr. 
.Mahaffy,  is  a  better  ingredient  in  a  company  than 
'  the  scrupulously  truthful  man,  who  weighs  every 
statement,  questions  every  fact,  and  corrects  e\ery 
inaccuracy.'  The  liar  at  any  rate  recognises  that 
recreation,  not  instruction,  is  the  aim  of  conversa- 
tion, and  is  a  far  more  civilised  hneing  than  the 
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blockhead  who  loudly  expresses  his  disbelief  in  a 
story  which  is  told  simply  for  the  amusement  of  the 
company.  Mr.  Mahafty,  however,  makes  an  excep- 
tion in  favour  of  the  eminent  specialist  and  tells  us 
that  intelligent  questions  addressed  to  an  astronomer, 
or  a  pure  matiiematician,  will  elicit  many  curious 
facts  which  will  pleasantly  beguile  the  time.  Here, 
in  the  interest  of  Society,  we  feel  bound  to  enter  a 
formal  protest.  Nobody,  even  in  the  provinces, 
should  ever  be  allowed  to  ask  an  intelligent  question 
about  pure  mathematics  across  a  dinner-table.  A 
question  of  this  kind  is  quite  as  bad  as  inquiring 
suddenly  about  the  state  of  a  man's  soul,  a  sort  of 
coup  which,  as  Mr.  MahaflFy  remarks  elsewhere, 
*  many  pious  people  have  actually  thought  a  decent 
introduction  to  a  conversation.' 

As  for  the  moral  qualifications  of  a  good  talker, 
Mr.  Mahaffy,  foUowmg  the  example  of  his  great 
master,  warns  us  against  any  disproportionate  excess 
of  virtue.  Modesty,  for  instance,  may  easily  bc-ome 
■»  social  vice,  and  to  be  continually  apologising  for 
one's  ignorance  or  stupidity  is  a  grave  injury  to  con- 
versation, for,  'what  we  want  to  learn  from  each 
member  is  his  free  opinion  on  the  subject  in  hand, 
not  his  own  estimate  of  the  value  of  that  opinion." 
Simplicity,  too,  is  not  without  its  dangers.  The 
enfant  terrible,  with  his  shameless  love  of  truth,  the 
raw  country-bred  girl  who  always  says  what  she 
means,  and  the  plain,  blunt  man  who  makes  a  point 
of  speaking  his  mind  on  every  possible  occasion,  with- 
out ever  considering  whether  he  has  a  mind  at  all, 
are  the  fatal  examples  of  what  simplicity  leads  to. 
Shyness  may  be  a  form  of  vanity,  and  reserve  a 
development  of  pride,  and  as  for  sympathy,  what 
ran  be  more  detestable  than  the  man,  or  woman, 
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wha  insists  on  agreeing  with  everybody,  and  so 
makes  'a  discussion,  which  implies  difi'erences  In 
opinion,'  absolutely  impossible  ?  Even  the  unselfish 
listener  is  apt  to  become  a  bore.  '  These  silent 
people,'  says  Mr  Mahaffy,  '  not  only  take  all  they 
can  get  in  So^'iety  for  nothing,  but  they  take  it 
without  the  smallest  gratitude,  nnd  have  the  audacity 
afterwards  to  censure  those  who  have  laboured  for 
their  amusement.'  Tact,  which  is  an  exquisite 
sense  of  the  symmetry  of  things,  is,  according  to 
Mr.  ^Mahiiffy,  the  highest  and  best  of  all  the  moral 
conditions  for  conversation.  The  man  of  tact,  he 
most  wisely  remarks, '  will  instinctively  avoid  jokes 
about  Blue  Beard '  in  the  company  of  a  woman  who  is  a 
man's  third  wife;  he  will  never  be  guilty  of  talking 
like  a  book,  but  will  rather  avoid  too  careful  an 
attention  to  grammar  and  the  rounding  of  periods ; 
he  will  cultivate  the  art  of  graceful  interruiition,  so 
as  to  prevent  a  subject  being  worn  threadbare  by  the 
aged  or  the  inexperienced ;  and  should  he  be  desirous 
of  telling  a  story,  he  will  look  round  and  consider 
each  member  of  the  party,  and  if  there  be  a  single 
stranger  present  will  forpo  the  pleasure  of  anecdot- 
age  rather  than  make  the  social  mistake  of  hurting 
even  one  of  the  guests.  As  for  prepared  or  pre- 
meditated art,  Mr.  Mabaffy  has  a  great  contempt 
for  it  and  tells  us  of  a.  certain  college  don  (let  us 
hope  not  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge)  who  always 
carried  a  jest-book  in  his  pocket  and  had  to  refer  to 
it  when  he  wished  to  make  a  repartee.  Great  wits, 
too,  are  often  very  cruel,  and  great  humourists  often 
very  vulgar,  so  it  will  be  better  to  try  and  '  make 
good  conversation  without  any  large  help  from  these 
brilliant  but  dangerous  gifts.' 
In  a  tite-a-tite  one  should  talk  about  persons,  and 
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in  general  Society  about  things.    The  state  of  t 

weather  is  always  an  excusable  exordium,  but  it 

convenient  to  have  a  paradox  or  heresy  on  the  subie 

always  ready  so  as  to  direct  the  conversation  in 

other  channels.     Really  domestic  people  are  almo 

invariably  bad  talkers  as  their  very  virtues  in  hon 

lite  have  dulled  their  interest  in  outer  things.     Tl 

very  best  mothers  will  insist  on  chattering  of  the 

babies  and  prattling  about  infant  education.     1 

tact,  most  women  do  not  take  sufficient  interest  i 

politics,  just  as  most  men  are  deficient  in  genen 

reading.      Still,  anybody  can    be    made    to   tall 

except  the  very  obstinate,  and  even  a  commercii 

traveller  may  be  drawn  out  and  become  qui'c  inte 

ff  r*^«.  '^^^°'■  ^'^i^^y  small  talk,  it  is  impossible,  M 

Maliaffy  tells  us,  for  any  sound  theory  of  conversi 

tion  to  depreciate  gossip, '  which  is  perhaps  the  mai 

tactor  m  agreeable  talk  throughout  Society.'    Th 

retailing  of  small  personal  points  about  great  peopi 

always  gives  pleasure,  and  if  one  is  not  fortunat 

;"°"?"  t?  ^  an  Arctic  traveller  or  an  escape 

iMIiUist.  the  best  thing  one  can  do  is  to  relate  som 

anecdote  of  'Prince  Bismarck,  or  King  Victor  Em 

manuel,  or  Mr.  Gladstone.'    In  the  case  of  meetini 

a  genius  and  a  Duke  at  dinner,  the  good  talker  wil 

try  to  raise  himself  to  the  level  of  the  former  and  t( 

bring  the  latter  down  to  his  own  level.    To  succeet 

among  one's  social  superiors  one  must  have  no  hesi 

tation  in  contradicting  them.    Indeed,  one  shoult 

make  bold  criticisms  and  introduce  a  bright  and  free 

tone  into  a  Society  whose  grandeur  and  extreme 

respectability  make  it,  Mr.  MalofTy  remarks,  as 

pathetically  as    inaccurately,    'perhaps   somewhat 

dull,      ihe  best  conversationalists  are  those  whose 

ancestors  have  been  bilingual,  like  the  French  and 
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Irish,  but  the  art  of  conversation  is  really  within 

M  k  n'i^.*''^  *•■«  '"■""d  principles  contained  in  Mr 
Mahailv  s  clever  little  book,  and  m«ny  of  them  wJl" 

maxhn  •.r"""^^*''/'"'^^'^^''  t°  our  reader  The 
inaxim,  If  you  fa„d  the  company  dull,  blame  vour! 
self,  seems  to  us  somewhat  optimistic,  and  weCe 

lhn^i'!!'f:'F  "*  ""  ^i'^  "'«  professional  s^o7y.tener 
«  ho  ,s  really  a  great  bore  at  Tdinner-tahle ;  but  Mr 
Mahaffy  ,s  ,,u.te  right  in  insisting  that  ^o  briBh; 
ocial  n.tercourse  is  possible  without  equali"y.  anfit 
s  no  objection  to  his  book  to  say  tl.at  it  wilTn.  t 
teach  people  h<,w  to  talk  cleverly.     It  is  not  lo^^ 

hal  makerm'en^"°r^  ""'  '^'  -ience"of  eE 
mat  makes  men  good,  but  it  is  always  useful  to 
analyse,  to  formularise  and  to  investiS  The  on  y 
th.ng  to  be  regretted  in  the  volume  is  the  arid  and 
jejune  character  of  the  style  If  Mr  M„KoS- 
would  only  write  as  he  taffhis  booTwouM 
much  pleasanter  reading.  ^ 

EARLY  CHRISTIAN  ART  IN  IRELAND 

(Pall  Mall  aazetl;  December  17, 1887.) 

THE  V        of  a  good  series  of  popular  hand- 

^ti,       u-  ■^f  Sir  William  Wilde,  Petrie  and 

under  th/"  ''■'■"'  «H*°  ""t''^^  the  app.arancZ 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Committee  of  Council 
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on  Education,  of  Miss  .Miirgaret  Stokes's  useful  littl 
volume  on  the  early  Cliristian  art  of  her  countrj 
There  is,  of  course,  nothinj}  imrticuhirly  original  i 
Miss  Stokes's  book,  nor  can  she  be  said  to  be  a  ver 
attractive  or  pleasing  writer,  but  it  is  unfair  to  loo 
for  originality  in  primers,  and  the  cliarm  of  th 
dlustrations  fully  atones  for  the  somewhat  heav 
and  pedantic  character  of  the  style. 

This  early  Christian  art  of  Ireland  is  full  o 
interest  to  the  artist,  the  archsologist  and  th 
historian.  In  its  rudest  forms,  such  as  the  littl 
iron  hand-bell,  the  plain  stone  chalice  and  the  rougl 
wooden  staff,  it  brings  us  back  to  the  simplicity  c 
the  primitive  Christian  Church,  while  to  the  perioi 
of  Its  highest  development  we  owe  the  grea 
masterpieces  of  Celtic  metal-work.  The  stoni 
chalice  is  now  replaced  by  the  chalice  of  silver  an( 
gold  ;  the  iron  bell  has  its  jewel-studded  shrine,  an( 
the  r;iii!^h  staff  its  gorgeous  casing;  rich  casketi 
and  splendid  bindings  preserve  the  holy  books  o 
the  Samts  and,  instead  of  the  rudely  carved  symbo 
of  the  early  missionaries,  we  have  such  beautifu 
works  of  art  as  the  processional  cross  of  Cone 
Abbey.  Beautiful  this  cross  certainly  is  with  its 
delicate  intricacy  of  ornamentation,  its  grace  ol 
proportion  and  its  marvel  of  mere  workmanship, 
nor  is  there  any  doubt  about  its  history.  From 
the  inscriptions  on  it,  which  are  corroborated  by 
the  annals  of  Innisfallen  and  the  book  of  Clonmac- 
noise,  we  learn  that  it  was  made  for  King  Turlough 
O'Connor  by  a  native  artist  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Bishop  O'Duffy,  its  primary  object 
bemg  to  enshrine  a  portion  of  the  true  cross  that 
was  sent  to  the  king  in  1128.  Brought  to  Cong 
some  years  afterwards,  probably  by  the  archbishop, 
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who  died  there  in  1150,  it  was  conceiileU  at  the  time 
ot  the  Reformiition,  but  at  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century  was  still  in  the  possession  of  the 
last  abbot,  nnd  at  his  death  it  was  purchased  by 
1  rotessor  MaeCullajrh  and  presented  by  him  to  the 
museum  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy.  This 
wonderful  work  is  alone  well  worth  a  visit  to 
Uubhn,  but  not  less  lovely  is  the  chalice  of  Ardagh, 
a  two-handled  silver  cup,  absolutely  classical  in  its 
perlect  purity  of  form,  and  decorated  with  gold  and 
amber  and  crystal  and  with  varieties  of  i/ohonnd 
and  c/iomji/cTi'  enamel.  There  is  no  mention  of 
this  cup,  or  of  the  so-called  'lara  brooch,  in  ancient 
Irish  history.  All  that  we  know  of  thciii  is  that 
they  were  found  accidentally,  the  former  by  a  boy 
who  was  digging  potatoes  near  the  old  Rath  of 
Ardagh,  the  latter  by  a  poor  child  who  picked  it 
up  near  the  seashore.  They  both,  however,  belong 
probably  to  the  tenth  centurv. 

Of  all  these  works,  as  well  as  of  the  bell  shrines 
book-covers,  sculptured  crosses  and  illuminated 
designs  in  manuscripis.  excellent  pictures  are  given 
in  Miss  Stokes's  handbook.  The  extremely  inter- 
esting I-tac/ml  P/mdng,  or  shrine  of  St.  Patricks 
tooth,  might  have  been  figured  and  noted  as  an 
interesting  example  of  the  survival  of  ornament 
and  one  of  the  old  miniatures  of  the  scribe  or 
Kvangehst  writing  would  have  given  an  additional 
interest  to  the  chapter  on  Irish  MSS.  On  the 
whole,  however,  the  book  is  wonderfully  well 
Illustrated,  and  the  ordinary  art  student  will  be 
able  to  get  some  useful  suggestions  from  it. 
indeed,  Miss  Stokes,  echoing  the  aspirations  of 
many  of  the  great  Irish  archaologists.  looks  forward 
to  the  revival  of  a  nati^•e  Irish  school  in  architec- 
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tuie,  sculpture,   metal-work   anci   painting.      Sue 

an  aspiration  is,  of  course,  very  laudable,  T>ut  ther 

is  always  a  danj^r  of  these  revivals  being  merel 

artititial  rcprodm-tions,  and  it  may  be  questione( 

whetlier  tiie  peculiar  forms  of  Irish  ornamcntatioi 

could   be   made  at  all  expressive  of  the  modcri 

spirit.      A  recent  writer  on  house  decoration  ha 

gravely   suggested    that    the    Biitisli    liouseholde 

should  take  his   meals   in    a    Celtic    dining-roon 

adorned  with  a  dado  of  Ogh.  .1   inscriptions,  am 

such  wicked  proposals  may  s    ire  as  a  warning  t< 

all  who  fancy  that  the  reproduction    of   a    t<)nT 

necessarily  implies  a  revival  of  the  spirit  that  gav« 

the  form  life  and  meaning,  and  who  fail  to  recognis« 

the  difference  between  art  and  anachronisms.     Misi 

Stokes's  proposal  for  an  ark-shaped  church  in  whicl: 

the  mural  painter    is   to  repeat  the  arcades  and 

'follow  the  architectural  compositions  of  the  grand 

pages  of  the  Eusebian  canons  in  the  Book  of  Kells, 

has,  of  course,  nothing  grotesque  about  it,  but  it 

is  not  probable  that  the  artistic  genius  of  the  Irish 

people  will,  even  when  '  the  land  has  rest,"  find  in 

such   iiiteresting  imitations  its  healthiest  or  best 

expression.      Still,  there    are  certain   elements  of 

beauty  in  ancient  Irish  art  that  the  modern  artist 

would  do  well  to  study.    The  value  of  the  intricate 

illuminations  in  the  Book  of  Kells,  as  far  as  their 

adaptability  to  modern  designs  and  modern  material 

goes,  has   been  very  much   overrated,   but  in  the 

ancient   Irish   torques,  brooches,  pins,   clasps  and 

the  like,  the   modern   goldsmuh   will   find   a   rich 

and,  comparatively  sneaking,  an  untouched  field; 

and  now  that   the   Celtic   spirit   has   become   the 

leaven  of  our  politics,  there  is   no  reason   why  it 

should  not  contribute  something  to  our  decorative 
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art.  Tliis  reiult,  however,  will  not  be  obtained  by 
•  patriotic  misuse  of  old  dcvijfiis,  and  even  the  most 
enthusiastic  Home  Huh  r  must  not  be  allowed  to 
decorate  hii  dininp-ioom  with  a  diido  of  Oglionis. 

EarhiCkriilian  Arl  m  Ireliitid.    B)  M«rKnret.Stiikei.    (I'ulilished 
for  th*  Committee  of  Council  un  Kducitioii  by  Chapman  and  Hall.) 
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III 

(Wimcn't  World,  January  1888.) 

MADAME  RISTORIS  Etudes  et  Sou- 
venirs is  one  of  tlie  most  delightful  books 
on  the  stage  that  has  appeared  since 
Lady  Martin's  charming  volume  on  the  Siiake- 
spearian  heroines.  It  is  often  said  that  actors  leave 
nothing  behind  them  but  a  barren  name  and  a 
withered  wreath;  that  they  subsist  simply  upon 
the  applause  of  the  moment;  that  they  are 
ultimately  doomed  to  the  oblivion  of  old  play-bills ; 
and  that  their  art,  in  a  word,  dies  with  them,  and 
shares  their  own  mortality.  'Chippendale,  the 
cabinet-maker,"  says  the  clever  author  of  Obiter 
Dicta,  'is  more  potent  than  Garrick  the  actor. 
The  vivacity  of  the  latter  no  longer  charms  (save 
in  Boswell) ;  the  chairs  of  the  former  still  render 
rest  impossible  in  a  hundred  homes.'  This  view, 
however,  seems  to  me  to  be  exaggerated.  It  rests 
on  the  assumption  that  acting  is  simply  a  mimetic 
art,  and  takes  no  account  of  its  imaginative  and 
intellectual  basis.  It  is  quite  true,  of  course,  that 
the  personality  of  the  player  passes  away,  and  with 
it  that  pleasure-giving  power  by  virtue  of  which 
the  arts  exist    Yet  the  artistic  method  of  a  great 
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actor  survives.    It  lives  on  in  tradition,  and  becom 

intellectual  life  of  a  principle.  In  England,  , 
the  present  moment,  ti.e  influence  of  Garrick  o 
our  actors  is  far  stronger  than  that  of  Reynolds  o 
purpauiters  of  portraits,  and  if  we  turn  to  Franc 
It  IS  easy  to  discern  the  tradition  of  Talma  bi 
where  is  the  tradition  of  David  ? 

Madame  Ristori's memoirs,  then,  have  not  merel 
the   charm   that  always  attaches   to   the  autobic 
grapby  of  a  brilliant  and  beautiful  woman,  but  hav 
also   ^  definite  and   distinct  artistic   value       He 
analysis  of  the  cliaracter   of    Lady   Macbeth     fo 
I,?ff"r;i."'  '""'I.f  Psychological  interest,  and  show 
us  that  the  subtleties  of  Shakespearian  criticism  ar, 
not  necessarily  confined  to  those  who  have  view 
on  weak  endings  and  rhyming  tags,   but  may  alsi 
be    suggested   by   the   art   of  acting   itself       Th. 
author  of  OW/.rZ>.Wa  seeks  to  deny  to  actors  a 
critical  insight  and  all  literary  appreciation.      Th< 
actor,  he  tells  us,  is  arts  slave,  not  lier  child,  and 
lives  entire  y  outside  literature,  'with  its  words  foi 
ever  on  his  lips,  and  none  of  its  truths  engraven  oi, 
his  heart-    Bit  this  seems  to  me  to  be  a  harsh 
and  reckless  generalisation.      Indeed,  so  far  from 
agreeing  with  it.  I  would  be  inclined  to  say  that 
the  mere  artistic  process  of  acting,  the  translation 
of  i.terature  back  again  into  life,  and  the  presenta- 
tion of  thought  under  the  conditions  of  Lion,  is 
m  Itself  a  critical  method   of  a   very  iiitrh  order- 
nor  do  I  think  that  a  study  of  the  careers  of  our' 
great  English  actors  will  really  sustain  the  charge 
of  want  of  literary  appreciation.     It  may  be  true 
that  actors  pass  too  quickly  away  from  the  form 
in  onler  to  get  at  the  feeling  that  gives  the  form 
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STftT'^T'  ^  have  robbed  the^Hybl"  bees 
and    eft  them  honeyless.'    This  particular  feeW 

hL1"«^^>"'^c'*P^'''"'• ''  famiIia°to  an  who  have 
heard  Salvm>.  Sarah  Bernhardt.  Ristori  or  anv  of 
the  great  artists  of  our  dav  <in,J  if  Jc  .  f    i-      7, 

s^^r'o-if '  frSS^F  ^ 

SriS'VlT  T  -;■""'  ^-"'^  s-'  iw 

swee  ness  K?  ''"•  '  /''^"'"t^'y  realised  the 
sweetness  ot  the  music  of  Racine.  As  for  Mr 
lJ.rrels  statement  that  actors  have  tl^  words  of 

9^E^EH-Ste„fe£ 

«ad,ng,„deed.     The  child  of  poor  actors^sfe  made 
her  first  appearance  when  she  was  three  months  old 
to  ai^°r  u  ""  '?  "  '"""P^^  "^  «  New  Yea  •   S 
dauVhtH  ;  °  K  ^f"*'^""""  ^''o  would  not  forgivel  s 
daughter  for  havmg  married  for  love.     As,  however! 
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she  bep^an  to  cry  long  before  the  hamper  was  opened, 
the  comedy  became  a  farce,  to  the  immense  amuse- 
ment of  the  public.  She  next  appeared  in  a  mediteval 
melodrama,  being  then  three  years  of  age,  and  was 
so  territied  at  ttie  machinations  of  tlie  villain  that 
she  ran  away  at  the  most  critical  moment.  How- 
ever, her  stage-fright  seems  to  have  disappeared,  and 
we  find  her  playing  Silvio  Pellico's  Francesca  da 
Rimini  at  fifteen,  and  at  eighteen  making  her  Mut 
as  Marie  Stuart.  At  this  time  the  naturalism  of  the 
French  method  was  gradually  displacing  the  artificial 
elocution  and  academic  poses  of  the  Italian  scliool  of 
acting.  Madame  Ristori  seems  to  have  tried  to  com- 
bine simplicity  with  style,  and  the  passion  of  nature 
with  the  self-restraint  of  the  artist.  '  J'ai  voulu 
fondre  les  deux  mani6res,'  she  tells  us, '  car  je  sentais 
que  toutes  choses  ^tant  susceptibles  de  progrfes,  I'art 
dramatique  aussi  ^tait  appeld  k  subir  des  transforma- 
tions.' The  natural  development,  however,  of  the 
Italian  drama  was  almost  arrested  by  the  ridiculous 
censorship  of  plays  then  existing  in  each  town  under 
Austrian  or  Papal  rule.  The  slightest  allusion  to 
the  sentiment  of  nationality  or  the  spirit  of  freedom 
was  prohibited.  Even  the  word  patria  was  regarded 
as  treasonable,  and  Madame  Ristori  tells  us  an 
amusing  story  of  the  indignation  of  a  censor  who 
was  asked  to  license  a  play,  in  which  a  dumb  man 
returns  home  after  an  absence  of  many  years,  and  on 
his  entrance  upon  the  stage  makes  gestures  expres- 
sive of  his  joy  in  seeing  his  native  land  once  more. 
'Gestures  of  this  kind,'  said  the  censor,  'are 
obviously  of  a  very  revolutionary  tendency,  and 
cannot  possibly  be  allowed.  The  only  gestures  that 
I  could  think  of  permitting  would  be  gestures  ex- 
pressive of  a  dumb  man's  delight  in  scenery  generally.' 
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The  stage  directions  were  accordingly  altered,  and 
the  word  'landscape 'substituted  for 'native  land 'I 
Another  censor  was  extremely  severe  on  an  unfor- 
tunate poet  who  had  used  the  expression  'the 
beautifuf  Italian  sky,-  and  explained  to  him  that 
the  beautiful  Lombardo- Venetian  sky '  was  the 
proper  official  expression  to  use.  Poor  Greirorv  in 
Borneo  and  Juliet  had  to  be  rechristened,  because 
Gregory  is  a  name  dear  to  the  Popes ;  and  the 

Here  I  have  a  pilot's  thumb. 
Wrecked  as  homeward  he  did  come, 

of  the  first  witch  in  Macbeth  was  ruthlessly  struck 
out  as  containing  an  obvious  allusion  to  the  steers- 

hTh.^^u^\u^^^^'>-  Y'^-  *''"«"y'  bored  and 
bothered  by  the  pohtical  and  theological  Dogberrys 
of  the  day,  with  their  inane  prejudices,  their  tolemn 
stupidity,  and  their  entire  ignorance  of  the  con- 
ditions necessary  for  the  growth  of  sane  and  healthy 
art,  Madame  Ristori  made  up  her  mind  to  leave  the 
stage.  She,  however,  was  extremely  anxious  to 
appear  once  before  a  Parisian  audience,  Paris  beiiiff 
at  that  time  the  centre  of  dramatic  activity  and 
after  some  consideration  left  Italy  for  France  in  the 
year  1855.  There  siie  seems  to  have  been  a  urent 
success,  particularly  in  the  part  of  »Ivrrha ;  classical 
without  being  cold,  artistic  without  being  academic 
she  brought  to  the  interpretation  of  the  character  of 
Alfieri  s  great  heroine  the  colour-element  of  passion 
the  form-element  of  style.  Jules  Janin  was  loud  in 
his  praisess  the  Emperor  begged  Ristori  to  join  the 

^l^.u"^  ^^^^  ^°'»^^'''  Fran9aise.  and  Rachel, 
with  the  strange  narrow  jealousy  of  her  nature, 
trembled  for  her  laurels.  Myrrha  was  followed  by 
Mane  Stuart,  and  Marie  Stuart  by  Medea.     In  the 
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latter  part  Madame   Ristori  excited   the  msat 

enthusiasm.     Ary  Seheffer  designed  her  cSstun 

for  her;   and  the  Niobe  that  stands  in  the  Uffi 

OaUery  at  !•  lorence.  suggested  to  Madame  Rist 

her  famous  pose  m  the  scene  with  the  children    S 

would  not  consent,  however,  to  remain  in  Fran 

aiKi   we  hnd  tier  subsequently  playing  in  alm( 

every  country  in  the  world  from  Ejnrpt  to  Mexi( 

from  Denmark  to  Honolulu.    Her  representatio 

of  classica     plays  seem  to  have  been  always  ii 

niensely  admired.      When   she  played   at  Athei 

the  King  offered  to  arrange  for  a  performance  in  t 

beautiful  old  theatre  of  Dionysos,  and  duriiiff  h 

tour  m  Portugal  she  produced  Medea  before  t 

University  of  Coimbra.     Her  description  of   tl 

latter  engagement  is  extremely  interesting.    On  h 

arrival  at  the  University,  she  was  received  by  tl 

entire  body  of  the  undergraduates,  who  still  wear 

costume  almost  mediasval  in  character.      Some 

them  came  on  the  stage  in  the  course  of  the  play  ; 

the  handmaidens  of  Creusa.  hiding  their  black  bean 

beneath  heavy  veils,  and  as  soon  as  they  had  finishe 

their  parts  they  took  their  places  gravely  among  tl 

audience,  to  Madame  Ristori's  horror,  still  in  the 

Greek  dress,  but  with  their  veils  thrown  back  an 

smoking  long  cigars.    ' Ce  nest  pas  la  premiere  foi< 

she  says    'que  j'ai  dft  empdcher,  par  un  effort  d 

volont^,  la  trag^die  de  se  terminer  en  farce."     Ver 

interesting,  also,  is  her  account  of  the  production  i 

Montanelli's  Camma,  and  she  tells  an  amusing  stor 

of  the  arrest  of  the  author  by  the  French  police  o 

the  charge  of  murder,  in  consequence  of  a  te'egrar 

she  sent  to  him  in  which  the  words  '  body  of  th 

yictim  '  occurred.     Indeed,  the  whole  book  is  full  o 

cleverly  written  stories,  and  admirable  criticisms  oi 
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«  no  faculty  of  expressi„n  no  art  s  possible  M^ 
Browniiijj.  the  first  e-rpnt  Pr,r,i:,u  f'  '"'*■  "''s. 
an  Hrfmir;ble  J.^lar^  f'LKll''""  "rV'"''^  "'"' 

sequence   of   the   increased    facu  tj   "f    expr  s  ""; 

Xrs  ■%"  ,t:;  ;■.  7;;::  ""tl- '  - 

U.ppl.,vitl,  ,l,e  hie  in,ellL-u'.l  J„  i";.'°f  ^Se  ° 
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leave  the  triviality  of  triolets  to  men   and  trv 
read  the  writ.nfr  on  the  wall,  and  to  solve  the^l 
kZ'  °^  '}''.^P!I'T-     "«»'=«^  Robert  Brown  n« 
tiie  uae  on  a  Grecian  Urn;  and  all  Lord  Ten., 
sons  ma^,c  and  music  seems  to  them  as  not 
compared  w.th  the  psychological  subtTeties  of  7 

m.so„  she  adm.red  he  author  of  Red-Chlto^l^l 
Cap  Country  was  that  he  had  headed  a  rotrtin 
against  beauty  in  poetry  I  "«"ea  a  reactio 

oisciples.  She  does  not  imitate  him,  but  it  is  e^ 
to  d  scern  his  mfluence  on  her  verse  «nH  UlT 
eaught  so,nething  of  his  fine  strange  faS.  "  Takt 
for  .nstance,  her  poem,  A  Strong-minded  Worn^n' 

Lookins  the  merest  girl  at  firty-one— 
ur  ,1     .  <•"»"«''«<'  her  younger  ? 

wJll  h  "■'T'-;;'-"'  th.t  children  h.Te, 
Was  lithe  and  pliant,  ' 

With  eyes  a,  innocent  blue  ..  they  were  brave. 
Resolved,  defiant.  ' 

"LV"  T""'";'', "'*,'     ^'="'  •'  'hat  .hrine 
!5he  too  bowed  lowly. 

Drank  thirstily  of  beauty,  is  of  wine. 

Proclaimed  it  holy. 
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But  could  you  follow  her  when,  in  .  breath, 

she  knelt  to  science. 
Vowing  to  truth  true  .ervice  to  the  death. 

And  heart-reliance? 
Nay,— then  for  you  she  underwent  ecIipM. 

Appeared  as  alien  *^ 

Ai  once,  before  he  prayed,  those  ivory  lip, 

Seemed  to  Pygmalion. 

1°  '""rtizxcir  -'"' ""-'  --  -'•"•. 

How  shall  1  answer?     How  e.press,  reveal 

1  our  true  life-story  ? 
How  utter,  if  they  cannot  Ruess-not  ieel 

rour  crowning  glory  > 
This  wav.     Attend  my  wonls.     The  rich,  we  know 
Do  into  heaven  '        """"». 

Enter  but  hardly  ;  to  the  poor,  the  low, 
vu  n  1       .'  '""P'on'  ■»  given. 
Well,  there  s  another  heaven-a  heaven  on  earth- 

(That  s  love's  fruition) 
Whereto  a  certain  l.ck-a  certain  dearth- 

Oains  best  admission. 
Here,  too,  she  wm  too  rich-ah,  God  1  if  le„ 

Love  had  been  lent  her!— 
Into  the  realm  of  human  liappineu 
These  look— not  enter. 

WeU  here  we  have,  if  not  quite  an  echo  at  least 
a  reminiscence  of  the  metre  nf  Tl.l  f^  . 

of  fv^..!  A  A^^^  P^''"''"  blending  together 
of  lyrica  and  dramatic  forms,  seems  essentianv 
charactenst.c  of  Mr.  Brownings  method      Yet    fere 

=^-jss^tei^-^^s- 
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Z'/f'  "''.*'?!>'*;     '}  """e  child  once  asked  me  ii 

fh«?  ■.''?•''"  '  "Ji,'^""  P"'""''  c""'"!"  »  great  d< 
S?rJL/^"T""f-  'f'-e  most  ambitious  isWA 
Purgatur,,  to  which  the  book  owes  its  title     It 

Kid  ""  f"'"  """^  shame,  walk  Judas 
Cher  oth.  Nero  the  Lord  of  Ron.  Ysabel  the  wi 
of  Ahab,  and  others,  around  wh.  „  names  din^  te 
nble  memories  of  horror,  or  awf.i  splendour  o^f  I 
The  conception  ,s  fine,  but  the  treatment  is  hard 
dequate  There  are.  however,  some  good  stroi, 
hues  in  it.  and.  indeed,  almost  all  of  Miss  Chapman 

CaTleTff  '?.''"''••  '',r'f-  theivZolu 
beauty,  at  least  for  their  intellectual  intention. 

cha^n°Ji!'l"n*J^'  "^T^  interesting  than  to  watch  th 
change  and  development  of  the  art  of  novel-writin 

^l^JI\  ft  ""  impassioned  young  orator  one 
termed  It.  after  a  contemptuous  diatribe  against  th: 
evils  of  modern  civilisation.  In  France  fhej  hav 
had  one  great  genius.    Balzac,   who   invented   th 

a"'rttt'""Fr?''''.'^  °'u'°'?'''"«  «*  '""^^  ""d  «"'Ve« 
st?ie :  „nS"^lb  ^'i"  •''  ^''^  impeccable  master  o, 
fit '  I  1°  n''*'  '""»«"'•"  "f  these  two  men  we  ma> 
fn  Fnti™T  "", '^""tt'npo'-ary  French  fiction.  Bui 
m  England  we  have  had  no  schools  worth  speaking 
of.  The  fiery  torch  lit  by  the  Brontes  has  not  been 
passed  on  to  other  hands;  Dickens  has  influenced 
only  journalism  =  Thackeray's  delightful  superficia 
philosophy,  superb  narrativeVwer,*'and  cleT  oc  a 
satire  have  found  no  echols^;  nor  has  Troll^pe 
left  any  direct  successors  behind  him-a  fact  3 
IS  not  much  to  be  regretted,  however,  as.  adm7rable 
though  TroUope  undoubtedly  is  for  rainy  aftern,^„s 
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nf\!^,tT  ™""'?y  J°'"-"eys.  from  the  point  of  view 
of  1  tereture  he  ,s  merely  ti.e  perpetuVl  curate  of 

couw'f  .'""■"•  J^'  \'.  fieorj^rMeredith.  who 
could  hope  to  reproduce  him  ?  Ris  style  is  d.aos 
illummecf  by  brifliant  flashes  of  lightning  As  a 
wnter  he  l,«s  mastered  everything,  except  language 
a  a  .K,vel,st  he  candoeverything.Wpt  tell  a^sto^;' 
as.  an   artist   he    IS   everything,   except   articulate 

<»  strange  to  be  popufnr.  too  individual  to  have 
mutators,   the    author  of   JiicAurd  Fcvcrel  stands 

bsolutek  alone  It  is  easy  to  disarm  critidsm.  but 
he  has  disarmed  the  disciple.  He  gives  us  Is 
pMosophy  through  the  meLm  of  wit.^^l.d  is  ne  e 
so  pathetic  as  when  he  is  humorous.  To  turn  truth 
mto  a  paraCx  is  not  difficult,  but  Oorge  Meredith 
mak.s  all  h,s  paradoxes  truths,  and  no  Theseus  ca 
thread  his  labyrinth,  no  0:dipus  solve  his  secret 

However,  it  is  only  fair  to  acknowledge  that  there 
are  some  sig.is  of  a  school  springing  up  amongst  us 
This  school  IS  not  native,  nor  does  ft  seek  to  re 
prodiue  any  English  master.  It  may  he  described 
as  the  result  of  the  realism  of  Paris  filtered  thro t 
the  rehmng  influence  of  Boston.  Analysis,  not 
action.  IS  Its  air,;    it  has   more   psychology   tlmn 

rndthl;uth"  '''■■""  very  cleverly  ^ufononfstr/^" 
ana  this  is  the  commonplace. 

Asa  reaction  against  this  school,  it  is  pleasant 
to  coine  across  a  novel  like  Lady  Augusta  N'ocl'. 
Hithersea  Mere.  If  this  story  has  any  definite 
defect.  ,t  comes  from  its  delicacy  and  lightness  of 
I'^Th    ^"  ""^•"'fio.is  Bostonian  wo'uld  have 

enomrh  rift  ?       '""■  T^^l'  °'"  "^  '*•  ""^  ''"^-^  >""» 

tent  ?„         f    .  "  '',""'■      '"''^>'  ^ "♦f""^  ^°^^  i^  ^■o"- 
tent  to  vivify  her  characters,  and  does  not  care  about 
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vTl^sectlon;  she  suggests  rather  than  explains: 
she  d..es  not  seek  to  make  life  too  obvious"y  ratio 
Romance,  picturesqueiiess.  charm -thewa^ 
quahUes  of  Lr  booV.  As  f^r  its  pT^t,  it  h«  so  m, 
plots  that  it  is  difBcult  to  describe  them  We  h 
the  story  of  Rhona  SomerviUe.  the  dauBhter  of  a  « 
popular  preacher,  who  tries  to  write  her  fatl, 
life  and.  on  ooking  over  lis  papers  and  early  Sir 
finds  struggle  where  she  exiJected  calm,  and  do, 

tlie  truth,  and  yet  dares  not  publish  it.     Riron; 
q«.  e  charming;  she  is  like  a  ifttle  flower  tha   t^ 

nfce  anTT'"","'^'""'''*'"^''*'"^^  "'  howtbo^oug 
mce  and  natural  a  narrow-minded  girl  may  be  Tl 
we  have  the  two  brother,.  John  and  Adrian"  Mo 
bray.  John  ,s  the  hard-working,  vigorous  ,S 
Z7JtV"  rPt^''"*"^""  '^'"^^"^'  brings  hVa 
£l  eves  and  h"'*'""'  ""*  °* '"t-llert.  livfs  what 
believes  and  has  no  sympathy  for  those  who  wav 
orquestion-a  thoroughly  admirable,  prac   ca7a, 

diUtanfe,  the  philosophic  doubter,  a  sort  of  romant 
rationalist  with  a  taste  for  art.     Of  course  Hho 
marries  the  brother  who  needs  conversion  and   h 
C    tr^'"u"  °",.""^''  °ther  is  indicated  by 

of  oS  V;?"''"  M   ^t""  r  ''"^-^  the  curious  sto, 
ot  Olga.  Adnan  Mowbray's  first  love.      She  is 
womlerful  and  mystical  girl,  like  a  little  maiden  oi 

Nor  h    T' T^m"'"  •''."''  'y^'  ''"d  f"-  ''"ir  otl 

side  a  sort  nfT   ^^T'^'?","""*  '"  "'"'"y  "the 
side  a  sort  of  Lapland  witch  who  teaches  her  ho, 

I?  thl  r"'  Tr  '°  '"'"?'■"*  '^'•^"""'-   Adrian  mock 
at  this  superstition,  as  he  calls  it.  but  as  a  consc 

Quence  of  disregarding  it.  Olga's  onlv   brothe? 
drowned  skating,  and  she  never  speaks  to  Adria, 


explain* ;  and 
usiy  rational, 
hese  are  the 
:  has  so  many 
!>.  We  have 
Iter  of  a  great 

her  father's 
early  dinries, 
1,  and  doubt 
to  keep  back 
t.     Rhona  is 
er  that  takes 
f  thoroughly 
ay  be.  Then 
drian  Mow- 
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:  who  waver 
•actical,  and 
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of  romantic 
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ti,  and  their 
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«f^eJJrtS'::::^'^:e;s\i:;i'-r'^^^^^^ 
£eLtZw^^ci7^--'ia 

Hilary  Mars  on  an T  Z^'  ""■"";  '*  "  ''''''  '""ed 
tale  of  all       ?  i'l        ■     rf  ''''°  '*  f'e  most  tragic 

half  Greek  and  Sf 'fJ''''  '.""J'^  """'""'"^  '-^'^' 
every  bfrd.  „  J  i  iS'  f '  '<••<'^^tl,e  note  of 
territly  out  of  n  ce  n  ^'^  '"•""■y  ""'"'"'=  *'■«  « 
intimate  tern  w  th  Z  ''''"^'"S-'^"'''".  but  is  on 
district;    smrrels  c^m     ^^  /"V"*?  Po»chcr  in   the 

whining  styleLf dTct"     ^^'  has  a  clmrn.ing  and 
adnnraWe.rd^erbooK^^^^         ^"^"'^  "'^  1"'** 

has  ti;:  fa',; :  SSn^  ofe?  ''r""'*  '^'^'^-'^ 

SstJJ";a:S-r --^5t 

true  without  be  n«rh"h     "'.^^P'^'^'re.  <br  /t  is 

being  affected,  andVre  eJtir,Vth"*'t"'  "'"'°"i 
more  violent  nasMonc  ^w  iv  • '^  stronger  and 

ascetic.  In  Tword  t  '  '  ''^'^"^^^ratU.r  than 
literature,  as  dainTv  a.' if  '!.  ?■  ''"'^  P'«'^  "^  t^"^ 
it  is  simple       R^erv  l^f'"'-'  t'""  ""  "''^'^t  « 
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cipline.  Her  system  is  an  excellent  one,  beir 
founded  on  the  science  of  Darwin  and  tlie  wisdo 
of  Solomon,  but  it  comes  to  terrible  grief  when  pi 
into  practice  ;  and  finally  she  has  to  procure 
governess,  Madame  Rdviile,  the  widow  of  a  grej 
and  unappreciated  French  painter.  From  Ik 
Margery  gets  her  first  feeling  for  art,  and  the  chii 
interest  of  the  book  centres  round  a  competition  ft 
an  art  scholarship,  into  which  Margery  and  the  oth( 
girls  of  the  convent  school  enter.  Margery  selec 
Joan  of  Arc  as  her  subject ;  and,  ratiier  to  the  horrc 
of  the  good  nuns,  who  think  that  the  saint  shoul 
have  her  golden  aureole,  and  be  as  gorgeous  and  i 
ecclesiastical  as  bright  paints  and  bad  drawing  ca 
make  her,  the  picture  represents  a  common  peasar 
girl,  standing  in  an  old  orchard,  and  listening  i 
ignorant  terror  to  the  strange  voices  whispering  i 
her  ear.  The  scene  in  which  she  shows  her  sketc 
for  the  first  time  to  the  art  master  and  the  Mothe 
Superior  is  very  cleverly  rendered  indeed,  and  show 
considerable  dramatic  power. 

Of  course,  a  good  deal  of  opposition  takes  plac( 
but  ultimately  Margery  has  her  own  way  and,  i 
spite  of  a  wicked  plot  set  on  foot  by  a  jealous  core 
petitor,  who  persuades  the  Mother  Superior  that  th 
picture  is  not  Margery's  own  work,  she  succeeds  i 
winning  the  prize.  The  whole  account  of  the  gradui 
development  of  the  conception  in  the  girl's  mind,  am 
the  various  attempts  she  makes  to  give  her  dream  it 
perfect  form,  is  extremely  interesting  and,  indeed,  th 
book  deserves  a  place  among  what  Sir  George  Tre 
velyan  has  happily  termed  '  the  art-literature '  of  ou 
day.  Mr.  Ruskin  in  prose,  and  Mr.  Browning  ii 
poetry,  were  the  first  who  drew  for  us  the  working 
of  the  artist  soul,  the  first  who  led  us  from  the  paint 
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ing  or  statue  to  the  hand  that  fashioned  it,  and  the 
brain  that  gave  it  life.  They  seem  to  have  made  art 
more  expressive  for  us,  to  have  shown  us  a_passionate 
humanity  lying  behind  line  and  colour.  Theirs  was 
the  seed  of  this  new  literature,  and  theirs,  too,  is  its 
flower ;  but  it  is  pleusant  to  note  their  influence  on 
Miss  Corkran's  little  story,  in  which  the  creation  of 
a  picture  forms  the  dominant  motif. 

Mrs.  Pfeiffer's  Women  and  Work  is  a  collection  of 
most  interesting  essays  on  the  relation  to  health  and 
physical  development  of  the  higher  education  of  girls, 
and  the  intellectual  or  more  systematised  effort  of 
woman.  Mrs.  I'feiffer,  who  writes  a  most  aomirable 
prose  style,  deals  in  succession  with  the  sentimental 
diflSculty,  with  the  economic  problem,  and  with  the 
arguments  of  physiologists.  She  boldly  grapples  with 
Professor  Romanes,  whose  recent  article  in  the  Nine- 
teenth Century,  on  the  leading  characters  which  men- 
tally differentiate  men  and  women,  attracted  so  much 
attention,  and  produces  some  very  valuable  statistics 
from  America,  where  the  influence  of  education  on 
health  has  been  i.iost  carefully  studied.  Her  book 
is  a  most  important  contribution  to  the  discussion 
of  one  of  the  great  social  problems  of  our  day.  The 
extended  activity  of  women  is  now  an  accomplished 
fact ;  its  results  are  on  their  trial ;  and  Mrs.  Pfeiffer's 
excellent  essays  sum  up  the  situation  very  completely, 
and  show  the  rational  and  scientific  basis  of  the 
movement  more  clearly  and  more  logically  than  any 
other  treatise  I  have  as  yet  seen. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  many  of  the  most  ad- 
vanced modern  ideas  on  the  subject  of  the  education 
of  women  are  anticipated  by  Defoe  in  his  wonderful 
Essay  upon  Prqjects,  where  he  proposes  that  a  college 
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for  women  should  be  erected  in  every  counts 
En^rland,  .nd  ter.  colleges  of  tl.e  kind  i„  London 
have  often  thought  of  it,'  he  says,  <  as  one  of  the  ,r 
barbarous  custou.s  in  the  world  that  we  deny  tie 
va.  tajres  of  |e«rnn,fr  to  women.  Their  youtlfis  p 
to  teach  them  to  stitch  and  sew,  or  make  bal 
1  hey  are  taught  to  read,  indeed,  and  perhaps  to  ,. 
then-  names  or  so  and  that  is  the  height  of  a  worn 
education.     And  I  would  but  ask  a.^  who  s%ht1 

sex  for  the,r  understanding,'.  What  is  a  man  (aien 
man  I  mean)  good  for  that  is  t..ught  no  more?"^V 
has  the  «.,,,„„„  j„„g  t„  f^,.^^j^  ^  privile<.e  of  be 
taught?  Shall  we  upbraid  women  with  fiHlv  whe 
IS  only  the  error  of  this  inhuman  custom  tha  "h.^de 
them  bemg  made  wiser?'  Defoe  then  proceeds 
elaborate  h,s  scheme  for  the  foundation  of  wome, 

ar  fe;,f"^^*"'  "'*?  """"''-'  '''^^t-'^  "bouTt' 
ei-D  nP  H-  ^  ^^"  •'■'''  ^"'•"'^"'"m.  and  the  d, 
P  ?IV  ?!?.  ^"ggestion  that  the  penalty  of  dea 
should  be  mflicted  on  any  man  who  ventured  to  mal 
a  proposal  of  marriage  to  any  of  the  g  rl  st^.S 

T"enn'fsonT  p""'  P"'""^  ?"^^''''"'  *»>«  plot  of  £ 
lennysons  Pnncm,  so  its  harshness  may  be  e' 
cused,  and  m  all  other  respects  his  ideas Te  aim'' 
f„^-ln ""'■t*'^4"''?"*';''"''is  curious  little  voC 
forms  one  or  the  National  Library  series.  In  its  an 
cmations  of  many  of  our  most  modern  inventions  i 
shows  how  thoroughly  practical  all  dreamers  arj 

I  am  sorry  to  see  that  Mrs.  Fawcett  deprecates  tl, 
mlE'""'."'''^  "f  education  as  dressKr'ut 
rnillmers  and  speaks  of  it  as  being  detrimental  t, 
those  who  have  fewer  educational  advan"  * 
myself  would  l.ke  to  see  dressmaking  regarded  no 
merely  as  a  learned  profession.  b.,t  as  a  fine  art  T 
constn,ct  a  costume  that  will  be  at  once  rational  an 
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lt«autiful  requires  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  prin- 

t7e  iLvs^f  rl""'  "  VT"^''  '''=1«ai"tanceCth 
the  aws  of  health,  a  subtle  sense  of  colour  and  » 
quick  appreciation  of  the  proper  use  of  materials  and 
theproperquaiitiesofpatternanddesiK^  The  health 
ine  a.tistie  feeluigof  a  nation  should  find  exnression 
Ind  iurartr"'^.  r.™"^''  ''^  •"  it''  -S'uTe" 

Xe^P  ace  to  th.^^H  '"'":•"«  *™''«^'"''n  »'««  '-ad  to 
give  place  to  the  decorative  art  st.  so  the  orditni-v 

f"'"'"*7'  ^^jt''her  lack  of  taste  and  lack  of  S 

rii  i^  ™"K^  "'''>'  *"•■  *'■«  scientific  and  artistic 
dress  designer.  Indeed,  so  far  from  it  being  wise  to 
d  scourage  women  of  education  from  taking  up  the 
profession  of  dressmakers,  it  is  exactly  women  of 
education  who  are  needed,  and  I  am  glad  to  ee  Tn 
the  new  technical  college  for  women  at  Bedford 
milinery  and  dressmaking  are  to  be  taught  a  pS 
^LIa  °"^1""^  curriculum.  There  has^also  b^.en 
started  in  London  a  S-  ^ety  of  Lady  Dressmakers 
for  the  purpose  of  .  .-hing  educated  girrand 
women,  and  the  Scientific  Dress  Associat  on  is  I 
Lear,  doing  very  good  work  in  the  same  direction.' 

^hli^*''^  received  some  very  beautiful  specimens  of 
Christmas  books  from  Messrs.  Grifl^th  Ld  Fari^n 
treasures  of  Art  and  Song,  edited  by  Robert 
Ellice  Mack,  IS  a  real  Mtion  de  luxe  of  prettv 
poems  and  j.vetty  pictures;  and  Through  hf^ar 
IS  a  wonderfully  artistic  calendar.  ^ 

Messrs.  Hildesheimer  and  Faulkner  have  also  sent 
^^h^esand  Roses,  iUustrated  by  Ernest  Wi  son 

child  s  book,  With  some  very  lovely  pictures  by  Miss 
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Alice  Havers ;  a  wonderful  edition  of  The  Desert 
Village,  illustrated  by  Mr.  Charles  Gregory  and  A 
Hines  ;  and  some  really  charming  Christmas  can 
those  by  Miss  Alice  Havers,  Miss  Edwards,  ai 
Miss  Dealy  being  especially  good. 

The  most  perfect  and  the  most  poisonous  of 
modern  French  poets  once  remarked  that  a  man  c 
live  for  three  days  without  bread,  but  that  no  one  c 
live  for  three  days  without  poetry.  This,  howev( 
can  hardly  be  said  to  be  a  popular  view,  or  one  th 
commends  itself  to  that  curiously  uncommon  quali 
which  is  called  common-sense.  I  fancy  that  mo 
people,  if  they  do  not  actually  prefer  a  salmis  to 
sonnet,  certainly  like  their  culture  to  repose  on 
basis  of  good  cookery,  and  as  there  is  something  to  1 
said  for  this  attitude,  I  am  glad  to  see  that  sever 
ladies  are  interesting  themselves  in  cookery  classt 
Mrs.  Marshall's  brilliant  lectures  are,  of  course,  w« 
known,  <ind  besides  her  there  is  Madame  Lebou 
Fawssett,  who  holds  weekly  classes  in  Kensingto 
Madame  Fa  w3S2tt  is  the  author  of  an  admirable  litt 
book,  entltleci  Economical  French  Cook-ery  /i 
Ladies,  and  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  her  lectures  are  i 
successful.  I  was  talking  the  other  day  to  a  lady  wl: 
works  a  great  deal  at  the  East  End  of  London,  ar 
she  told  me  that  no  small  part  of  thepermanent  miset 
of  the  poor  is  due  to  their  entire  ignorance  of  th 
cleanliness  and  economy  necessary  for  good  cookinj 

The  Popular  Ballad  Concert  Society  has  been  n 
organised  under  the  name  of  the  Popular  Jlusici 
Union.  Its  object  will  be  to  train  the  working  cksse 
thoroughly  in  the  enjoyment  and  performance  < 
music,  and  to  provide  the  inhabitants  of  the  crowde 
districts  of  the  East  End  with  concerts  and  on 
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torios,  to  be  performed  as  fur  as  possible  by  trained 
members  of  the  working  eiiisscs ;  and,  tiiougii  money 
is  urgently  required,  it  is  piopostd  to  make  the 
Society  to  a  certain  degree  self-supporting  by  giving 
sometliing  in  tiie  form  of  high-class  concerts  in 
return  for  subscriptions  and  donations.  The  whole 
scheme  is  an  excellent  one,  and  I  hope  that  the 
readers  of  the  JVomans  World  will  give  it  their 
valuable  support.  Mrs.  Ernest  Hart  is  the  secretary, 
and  the  treasurer  is  the  Rev.  S.  Barnett. 

{\)  Etudes  ilSourimrs.    By  Mndame  Ristori.     (Paul  Ollendorff.) 
(S)  The  Ken  I'uruatnry  and  Other  Pnemi.     By  Elizabeth  Rachel 
Chapman.     (Fisher  Unwin.) 

(5)  mthenea  Mere.  By  Lady  Aujfusta  Noel,  Author  of  ffnnrfw- 
ing  Willie,  From  Generalion  to  Generation,  etc.     (Macniillan  and  Co.) 

(4)  Margen/  Mertont  Girlhood.     By  Alice  Corkran.     (Blackie 
and  Son.) 
(.i)  iyo..;en  and  Work.     By  Emily  Pfeiffer.     (Triil.ner  and  Co.) 

(6)  Treasurei  of  Art  and  Song.  Edited  by  Robert  Ellice  Mack. 
(Griffith  and  Farren.) 

(7)  Rhijmet  and  Rom.  Illiutrated  by  Ernest  Wilson  and  St, 
Clair  Simons.  Cape  Ton>n  Dicki/.  Illiistrnted  by  Alice  Hnvers. 
The  Deterted  Village.  Illustrated  by  Charles  Gregory  and  John 
Hines.     (Hiidesheimer  and  Faulkner.) 


